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PREFACE  AND  INTRODUCTION. 


The  appearance  of  a  Hebrew  Grammar,  claiming  to  be  a  critical 
one,  will  not,  it  is  thought,  in  the  present  state  of  philological  science, 
prove  entirely  miacceptable.  Indeed  it  might  somewhat  savour  of 
affectation,  were  the  author  to  offer  any  apology  for  the  publication 
of  his  work  in  a  period  so  productive  in  all  the  departments  of  Htera- 
ture ;  since  it  has  been  undertaken,  and  by  the  permission  of  the 
Almighty  so  far  completed,  with  the  design  of  meeting  the  urgent 
demands  which  the  improvements  effected  in  every  branch  of  general 
philology  now  make  on  the  cultivators  of  the  Hebrew  language  for 
its  further  and  more  philosophical  developement.  With  this  view  of 
the  subject  always  before  him,  it  has  been  the  author's  constant  aim, 
to  analytically  investigate,  and  synthetically  exhibit  and  explain, 
those  laws  which  give  rise  to  the  phenomena  of  formation  and  inflec- 
tion presented  by  one  of  the  most  natural  and  regular  of  languages ; 
and  at  the  same  time  incidentally  to  point  out  its  surprisingly  intimate 
connection,  both  lexicographical  and  grammatical,  not  only  with  the 
other  Shemitish  languages,  but  also  with  those  of  the  Japhetish  or 
Indo-European  stock, — thereby  laying  open  to  the  view  of  the  future 
investigator  in  this  interesting  field  of  research  the  rich  mine  of 
discovery  which  awaits  him.  How  far  the  present  work  may  have 
succeeded  in  effecting  these  important  purposes,  it  must  be  left  for 
the  candid  and  impartial  critic  to  state,  and  for  time  to  decide. 

The  period  has  now  gone  by  when  a  grammar  was  regarded  as 
complete  which  exhibited  the  etymological  and  syntactical  forms  of 
a  language  as  phenomena  pecuhar  to  itself,  and  whose  sole  merit 
consisted  in  the  degree  of  diligence  employed  in  collecting  these  facts, 
and  the  clearness  of  the  arrangement  in  which  they  were  displayed. 
In  the  present  age,  when  philology,  by  means  of  the  philosophical 
mode  of  treatment  to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  is  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  science,  that  grammarian  will  not  be  considered  as  having 
duly  executed  his  task  who  does  not  enter  upon  the  resolution  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  particular  language  he  undertakes  to  discuss,  with 
the  conviction  that  they  are  all  necessary  results  of  immutable  and 
constantly  operating  laws,  and  with  the  intention  of  discovering  and 
exhibiting  those  laws,  and  of  applying  them  to  the  illustration  of  the 
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whole  body  of  facts  which  the  language  presents ;  at  the  same  time 
showing  for  what  reason  and  in  what  manner  certain  forms  are  made 
to  serve  certain  grammatical  purposes,  and  how  these  forms  have 
arrived  at  their  existing  state.  By  this  method  of  proceeding,  the 
grammar  of  an  individual  language,  which  must  otherwise  prove  a 
dry  collection  of  lifeless,  arbitrary,  and  loosely  connected  facts,  is 
reduced  to  a  completely  organized  system,  connected  in  the  most 
intimate  manner  by  internal  and  eternal  bands  with  an  entire  science. 

The  honour  of  creating  this  new  and  splendid  era  in  philology  has 
been  reserved  for  the  nineteenth  century,  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic of  which  is  an  impatience  of  the  circumscribed  limits  within 
which  our  less  enterprising  forefathers  were  content  to  move,  and  an 
ardent  desire  to  extend  the  moral,  political,  and  literary  horizon  to  its 
utmost  stretch.  In  the  general  struggle  of  all  classes  of  men  for  the 
advancement  and  elevation  of  their  several  pursuits,  the  philologist 
has  not  remained  idle.  For,  as  an  aspiring  youth,  not  satisfied  with 
the  one-sided  view  of  men  and  things  obtained  by  even  the  most 
intimate  acquaintance  with  all  that  pertains  to  his  own  country,  travels 
through  divers  and  far  distant  regions,  and,  after  contemplating  the 
exhaustless  variety  of  their  institutions  and  productions  with  the 
comprehensive  glance  of  a  world-historian,  returns  with  his  know- 
ledge increased,  his  views  enlarged,  and  his  powers  of  observation 
sharpened,  to  his  native  land,  where  he  meets  with  a  thousand 
sources  of  interest  and  instruction  which  before  from  their  very 
famiharity  escaped  his  attention ;  so  the  philologist,  to  whose  ele- 
vated aims  the  study  of  a  few  favourite  tongues  no  longer  suffices, 
turns  his  attention  to  that  cradle  of  history,  arts,  and  languages,  the 
East, — and,  having  reached  the  banks  of  the  remote  Indus,  by  inves- 
tigating the  venerable  tongues  there  still  existing,  discovers  the  means 
and  the  manner  of  exchanging  their  ideas  which  men  have  employed 
from  the  birth  of  time.  With  the  knowledge  thus  acquired,  he  apphes 
himself  anew  to  the  examination  of  his  native  tongue  and  of  those 
more  nearly  related  to  it,  whose  structure  now  presents  to  his  delighted 
view  a  philosophical  symmetry  and  beauty  of  which  before  he  pos- 
sessed not  thq  slightest  conception. 

The  revolution  thus  produced  within  the  last  thirty  years  in  the 
science  of  philology,  is  one  which  for  magnitude  and  rapidity  has  not 
been  surpassed  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind.  When  the  scholars 
of  Europe  directed  their  intellectual  vision  to  that  newly  discovered 
star  in  the  East,  the  Sanscrit,  now  so  brightly  illumining  the  horizon 
of  philology, — and  led  on  by  its  refulgent  beams  arrived  at  the  classic 
soil  of  the  ancient  Hindu,  where  to  their  astonishment  they  recognised 
the  scenery  of  their  own  familiar  homes,  and  heard  the  well-known 
accents  of  their  native  tongues, — they  began  to  anticipate  a  discovery 
of  no  less  importance,  than  the  means  of  demonstrating  the  correct- 
ness of  those  views  of  the  fundamental  connection  existing  between 
all  languages,  which  had  long  pressed  themselves  on  the  attention  of 
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critical  minds.  For,  knovvinj^  as  they  did  that  languages  are  the 
product  of  the  movements  of  the  organs  of  speech,  which  are  origin- 
ated and  controlled  by  the  emotions  of  the  soul, 

**  post  effert  animi  motus,  interprete  lingu&;" 

and  also  that,  as  human  nature  is  in  all  times  and  places  essentially 
the  same,  so  consequently  is  human  feeling,  they  argued  with  justice 
that  these  results  of  the  operations  of  the  mind,  however  concurrent 
circumstances  might  cause  them  externally  to  vary,  must  nevertheless 
bear  a  strong  internal  resemblance  to  each  other. 

The  real  conditions  of  the  difficult  problem,  the  solution  of  which 
is  the  nature  of  that  common  bond  of  union  between  all  languages 
whose  existence  has  long  been  felt  and  acknowledged  as  certain, 
begin  to  be  more  clearly  understood,  now  that  the  philologist,  by  a 
philosophical  study  and  comparison  of  languages  the  most  remote,  is 
prepared  to  seek  this  intimate  connection  in  something  deeper  than  the 
mere  outward  form,  viz.  in  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  the  primary 
cause  of  all  language,  and  in  the  structure  of  the  organs  of  speech, 
the  universal  instrument  by  which  it  is  produced.  The  truth  of  the 
proposition  is  now  fully  established,  that,  as  the  logician  in  undertaking 
to  discover  and  explain  the  laws  of  thinking,  (the  internal  speech  or 
language  of  the  soul,  depending  indeed  upon  words,  but  not  yet  incor- 
porated into  sounds,)  must  examine  into  all  the  faculties  of  the  human 
mind,  watch  with  a  deeply  penetrating  look  their  movements,  opera- 
tions, and  progress,  and  finally  display  the  results  of  his  inquiries  in  a 
series  of  laws  so  systematically  progressive  that  each  one  may  serve 
as  the  foundation  for  that  which  succeeds  it ;  in  like  manner  the  phi- 
lologist, after  an  accurate  investigation  and  comparison  of  the  various 
powers  of  the  mind,  must  discover  in  the  relation  of  the  physical 
senses  to  the  external  world,  how  the  internal  man  becomes  excited 
to  cause  the  organs  of  speech  to  be  set  in  motion,  and  in  what  manner 
these  organs  are  impelled  by  his  feelings  to  the  production  of  arti- 
culate sounds. 

At  the  very  outset  of  his  inquiry,  he  will  not  fail  to  recognise  the 
important  truth,  that  all  the  nations  on  which  the  sun  shines  in  his 
daily  course,  from  the  subdued  and  patient  Chinese  to  the  untamed 
savage  that  roams  the  wilds  of  America,  have  the  same  purpose  in 
putting  their  organs  of  speech  in  motion,  namely,  to  embody  in 
sounds  the  operations  of  their  minds ;  and  that  those  ideas  and  feel- 
ings which  one  nation  wishes  to  communicate,  another  will  likewise 
desire  to  convey.  But  that  which  remained  undivided  and  unchanged 
in  the  harmony  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  dependent  for  its  form  on 
the  subjective  character  of  each  individual  nation,  as  soon  as  it  is 
brought  forth  into  the  external  world  through  the  agency  of  the  organs 
of  speech,  becomes  diversified  in  a  variety  as  boundless  as  the  modifi- 
cations which  the  voice  and  the  movements  of  the  organs  themselves 
admit.     Thus  the  ideas  must  necessarily  break  through  their  previous 
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harmony  in  order  to  issue  forth  embodied  in  sounds ;  and  as  these 
come  in  contact  with  the  rest  of  the  external  world,  the  reaction 
exerts  upon  their  formation  a  powerful  influence.  And  hence  the 
developement  of  these  sounds, — which  are  produced  by  changes  in 
the  position  or  configuration  of  the  organs  of  speech,  as  for  instance 
the  vowels,  or  by  their  actual  collision,  as  the  consonants,^ — although 
in  all  times  and  places  essentially  the  same,  exhibits  itself  under 
varying  aspects,  not  only  in  the  different  languages  of  separate 
nations,  but  also  in  the  often  numerous  dialects  of  a  single  tongue. 

Accordingly  the  developement  of  consonants  and  vowels,  consi- 
dered independently  of  each  other  as  the  primary  elements  of  speech, 
is  the  second  point  in  the  formation  of  language  to  which  the  atten- 
tion of  the  philologist  must  be  directed.  And  this  will  lead  him  by 
an  easy  transition  to  the  discovery  of  those  general  principles  on 
which  is  founded  the  combination  of  vowels  and  consonants  into 
syllables.  Here  a  much  greater  variety  will  disclose  itself  to  him  in 
the  methods  pursued  by  diiferent  languages  than  in  the  course  of  his 
preceding  investigations ;  for  in  proportion  as  these  articulate  sounds 
remove  from  their  internal  source,  and  continue  to  render  themselves 
independent  by  advancing  further  into  the  material  world,  the  more 
extensively  they  become  modified  by  external  influences.  Yet  amid 
all  this  diversity  of  sounds  and  forms,  he  must  not  lose  sight  of  their 
unity  of  origin,  or  shrink  from  the  task  of  seeking  out  the  clue  to  its 
discovery. 

As  the  philologist  thus  pursues  his  investigations,  and,  prepared  by 
the  results  of  his  preceding  researches  into  the  primary  elements  of 
language,  proceeds  to  examine  the  further  combination  of  syllables 
into  words,  he  again  enters  upon  a  larger  and  at  the  same  time  an 
entirely  new  field.  It  must  now  be  his  object  to  ascertain,  not  only 
how  syllables  are  combined,  but  also  why  they  are  combined  as  he 
finds  them,  and  not  otherwise ;  and  not  only  what  ideas  such  combi- 
nations are  intended  to  convey,  but  also  why  they  convey  one  idea 
rather  than  another.  Indeed  the  philologist  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  fairly  entered  upon  the  study  of  language,  till  he  comes  to 
inquire  on  what  account  words  are  created,  or  in  other  words, 
wherein  consists  the  connection  between  these  external  sounds  and 
the  internal  impressions  and  operations  of  the  soul  which  are  their 
producing  cause. 

Since  however  the  external  sound  belongs  entirely  to  the  material 
and  the  idea  w^hich  it  represents  as  exclusively  to  the  immaterial 
world,  the  two  stand  at  a  distance  so  remote  from  each  other,  that  the 
connection  between  them  has  hitherto  been  a  complete  res  occulta  ; 
and  such  doubtless  it  will  continue,  so  long  as  we  shall  remain  igno- 
rant of  the  nature  of  the  union  existing  between  the  body  and  the 
soul.  For  the  present  therefore  we  must  rest  content  with  the  ability 
to  trace  the  connection  of  such  of  these  representatives  of  ideas  with 
their  originals,  as  are  rather  imitations  of  material  sounds  than  the 
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immediate  production  of  the  operations  of  the  mind,  viz.  onomatopees  ; 
while  that  which  exists  between  those  words  and  their  primary  cause, 
whose  origin  lies  in  the  activity  of  the  soul,  whether  excited  by  sensa- 
tion or  reflection,  is  likely  to  remain  for  ever  an  impenetrable  mystery. 
All  that  we  can  hope  to  accomplish  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  is  to 
find  out  the  primitive  idea  or  signification  of  a  word  for  the  expression 
of  which  the  organs  through  the  power  of  the  soul  were  first  set  in 
motion ;  and  when  once  the  word  with  its  individual  meaning  has 
been  thus  established  as  an  integral  part  of  the  language  to  which  it 
belongs,  the  formation  of  derivatives  may  be  shown  to  take  place  on 
principles  the  determination  of  which  is  comparatively  easy. 

The  improbability  however  of  our  ever  being  able  to  discover  the 
nature  of  the  connection  between  the  objective  word  and  the  sub- 
jective idea  which  it  represents,  is  no  sufficient  argument  against  its 
existence.     On  the  contrary,  that  such  a  connection  does  exist,  is 
proved  by  the  fact,  that  a  striking  similarity  and  even  identity  of  form 
is  often  presented  by  corresponding  primitives  in  languages  the  most 
remote  from  each  other ;  the  origin  of  which  resemblance,  though 
not  deducible  from  any  circumstances  of  time  or  place,  may  yet  be 
found  in  the  relation  borne  by  language  to  the  human  mind,  which 
gives  rise  to  the  production  of  similar  sounds  or  combinations  of 
sounds  by  different  individuals  or  nations,  to  denote  the  same  idea. 
Still  we  must  not  expect  to  find  this  internal  relation  displayed  in  an 
objective  resemblance  of  all  languages  to  each  other :  since  in  the 
very  moment  of  its  birth  an  idea  may  be  perceived  in  modes  as  vari- 
ous as  the  innumerable  degrees  in  which  mental  developement  and 
culture  exist ;  and  even  when  the  original  perception  is  uniformly  the 
same,  it  is  liable  to  be  indefinitely  modified  through  the  influence  of 
the  external  world  on  becoming  incorporated  into  sounds.     And  thus 
we  see  that  at  the  very  outset  of  the  word's  creation  there  exists  a 
reason  why  those  sanguine  expectations  of  the  discovery  of  a  genea- 
logical band  uniting  all  languages  to  a  parent  stem,  which  the  brilliant 
results  of  their  acute  investigations  have  raised  in  the  minds  of  some 
ardent  cultivators  of  comparative  philology,  have  hitherto  been  and 
will  continue  to  be  frustrated,  so  long  as  it  is  sought  in  the  external 
form  of  the  word  itself,  with  the  preconceived  opinion  that  a  given 
combination  of  sounds  must  of  necessity  express  the  same  idea  in  one 
language  as  in  another. 

When  once  the  word  has  obtained  its  expression,  that  which  before 
was  the  exclusive  property  of  the  mind  acquires  a  separate  existence 
of  its  own,  and  is  submitted  to  the  cognizance  of  the  senses  by  means 
of  the  organs  of  speech ;  and  thus  the  sound  and  its  animating  idea 
become  coestablished  in  the  mutual  relation  of  body  and  soul.  Ac- 
cordingly a  repetition  of  the  primary  impression,  by  causing  the 
organs  of  speech  to  be  set  in  motion  in  a  similar  manner,  results  in 
the  reproduction  of  the  same  sound  or  combination  of  sounds  which 
it  at  first  originated.    These  considerations  enable  us  to  understand 
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why  it  is  that  primitive  words,  which  are  the  direct  expressions  of  the 
operations  of  the  soul,  not  having  acquired  a  complete  individuality, 
but  continuing  partially  to  retain  their  connection  with  the  latter, 
frequently  exhibit  an  astonishing  similarity  to  each  other  in  languages 
whose  sources  are  to  all  appearance  totally  distinct.  Again,  as  the 
points  of  resemblance  afforded  by  an  idea  are  numerous  in  proportion 
to  the  scope  of  its  signification,  w^e  frequently  find  in  the  comparative 
study  of  languages,  that  although  corresponding  derivations  may 
present  an  almost  entirely  dissimilar  appearance,  the  examination  of 
their  roots,  which  are  the  more  immediate  reflections  of  the  impres- 
sions of  the  soul,  often  proves  them  to  be  astonishingly  near. 

Primitive  words,  even  after  their  establishment  as  the  outward 
signs  of  ideas,  are  liable  to  mutations  of  various  kinds :  thus  an  indi- 
vidual, in  endeavouring  to  render  an  idea  objective  by  means  of  the 
same  representative  through  which  it  was  before  communicated  to  him 
by  another,  may  involuntarily  change  some  of  its  elements ;  a  process 
whose  continued  repetition  is  capable  of  producing  essential  alterations 
in  the  forms  of  words.  These  changes  may  be  effected  in  two  different 
ways :  either  by  accidentally  commuting  nearly  related  sounds,  i.  e. 
those  produced  by  the  same  or  contiguous  organs ;  or  by  neglecting 
one  of  the  elements  of  a  compound  articulation,  or  adding  another  as 
an  assistant,  for  the  purpose  of  facihtating  utterance.  And  this  we 
may  reasonably  conclude  to  be  the  origin  of  the  almost  infinite  variety 
of  dialects  of  many  single  languages,  and  also  of  the  numerous  lan- 
guages which  spring  from  an  individual  stock. 

Entertaining  such  views  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  language, 
after  a  careful  examination  of  the  structure  of  the  organs  of  speech, 
and  of  the  relations  w^hich  the  products  of  their  activity  bear  to  their 
movements,  and  after  watching  the  influences  exerted  by  climate  and 
other  external  circumstances  upon  the  moral  and  physical  condition 
of  mankind  through  long  periods  of  time,  the  inquiring  philologist  has 
been  enabled  to  separate  the  effects  of  extraneous  causes  from  the 
primary  forms  acquired  by  words  as  the  direct  expressions  of  the  ideas 
conceived  by  the  soul.  These  are  the  principles  and  the  mode  of 
investigation  which  have  brought  about  the  wonderful  discoveries 
that  characterize  the  present  state  of  philological  science,  and  which 
must  go  on  producing  others  of  increasing  importance,  whose  magni- 
tude none  can  presume  to  estimate. 

The  involuntary  mutations  in  the  forms  of  words  to  which  differ- 
ences of  organization  give  rise  in  the  attempts  to  reproduce  the 
original  combinations  of  sounds,  doubtless  suggested  the  notion  of 
voluntary  changes  for  the  purpose  of  denoting  ideas  differing  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  from  those  already  embodied  in  words,  although 
still  bearing  to  them  a  direct  and  obvious  relation.  In  this  manner  a 
comparatively  few  primitives  are  made  to  furnish  the  materials  for 
constructing  a  multitude  of  new  terms;  the  selection  of  similar 
expressions  as  the  representatives  of  similar  ideas  being  the  natural 
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result  of  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind.  Hence  a  language 
containing  but  a  moderate  number  of  primitives  may  be  extremely 
rich  in  its  vocabulary,  if  the  power  of  derivation  exist  in  full  force. 
Those  changes  which  consist  in  the  commutation,  rejection,  or  addition 
of  a  vowel  or  consonant,  may  be  called  internal. 

Again,  a  modified  idea  may  be  represented  by  the  addition  of 
another  term  to  that  w^hich  denotes  it  in  its  simple  state ;  the  two 
words,  although  severally  retaining  their  independent  significations, 
being  made  to  serve  as  the  expression  of  a  single  idea :  this  may  be 
termed  inclination.  These  two  words  in  consequence  of  the  simplicity 
of  their  joint  signification  may  become  united  into  a  single  compound 
expression ;  in  the  course  of  which  either  one  or  both  may  undergo 
some  change  from  the  original  form,  although  adhering  to  it  in  the 
main  :  this  is  termed  composition.  The  process  may  even  be  carried 
further,  until  at  last  one  of  the  terms  by  parting  with  some  of  its 
principal  elements  is  made  to  assume  the  appearance  of  an  initial  or 
final  increment,  at  the  same  time  surrendering  its  individual  meaning, 
which  is  no  longer  distinguishable  in  that  of  the  compound  :  this  is 
called  afformation.  The  mutations  produced  by  this  mode  of  desig- 
nating related  ideas  may  be  denominated  external.  They  are  far 
more  decided  and  important  than  those  of  the  preceding  kind ;  for 
as  the  word  becomes  increased,  its  objectivity  is  enlarged,  and  the 
greater  are  the  changes  it  admits. 

As  a  result  of  this  variety  in  the  modes  of  constructing  expressions 
for  ideas  similar  to  those  already  denoted  by  words,  we  find  that  not 
only  is  derivation  effected  differently  in  separate  words  and  classes  of 
words  in  the  same  language,  but  also  that  a  marked  distinction  in 
this  respect  exists  in  different  languages, — internal  changes  prevailing 
chiefly  or  almost  exclusively  in  one,  and  external  in  another. 

We  have  two  principal  data  on  which  to  proceed  in  the  attempt 
to  distinguish  the  primitive  word  from  its  derivatives ;  these  are  its 
signification  and  its  form. 

First.  In  order  to  discover  the  primitive  by  means  of  its  signifi- 
cation, we  must  seek  out  that  idea  lying  as  a  common  root  at  the 
foundation  of  all  the  rest,  from  which  they  have  grown  out  in  various 
directions,  either  as  its  branches  or  as  newly  formed  independent 
stems,  and  to  which  they  all  admit  of  being  reduced,  however  appa- 
rently remote  from  their  original.  This  mode  of  proceeding  is 
grounded  on  the  fact  that  the  conception  of  the  modification  of  an 
idea  must  always  be  preceded  by  that  of  the  simple  idea  itself,  which 
immediately  upon  its  birth  in  the  mind  obtains  an  external  existence 
in  the  form  of  a  word.  The  truth  of  this  proposition  is  not  disproved 
by  the  non-existence  in  a  language  of  words  corresponding  to  certain 
primitive  ideas:  for  such  terms  may  become  obsolete,  while  their 
derivatives  remain  in  use,  and  constitute  an  indispensable  portion  of 
the  language ;  even  as  in  the  physical  world  a  tree  is  seen  to  wither 
and  die,  after  producing  shoots  whose  branches  flourish  as  widely  as 
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those  of  the  parent  stem.  In  the  course  of  the  laborious  investiga- 
tions here  pointed  out,  and  which  it  Hes  chiefly  within  the  province 
of  the  lexicographer  to  make,  comparative  philology  is  capable  of 
furnishing  assistance  of  the  most  important  kind ;  since  a  radical 
word  which  has  become  extinct  in  one  language  is  not  unfrequently 
preserved  in  another  of  the  same  stock. 

A  plan  similar  to  the  above  must  be  pursued  in  the  attempt  to 
deduce  the  primitive  meaning  of  a  word  from  the  variety  of  accepta- 
tions in  which  it  may  be  employed  ;  that  is,  our  researches  must  be 
uniformly  directed  to  the  discovery  of  that  idea  which  forms  the 
foundation  of  all  the  rest.  And  this  will  always  be  that  which  lies 
nearest  the  soul  of  man,  and  is  most  likely  first  to  affect  it ;  for  the 
first  activity  of  the  organs  is  exerted  to  produce  a  primitive  word,  and 
the  first  causes  of  such  activity  are  the  earliest  impressions  of  the  soul. 

Secondly.  In  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  primitive  by  lis  form, 
we  must  seek  out  that  word  which  presents  the  least  complexity  in 
its  appearance.  For  as  a  mutual  relation  exists  between  the  internal 
impression  and  its  external  representative,  and  as  the  first  impression 
is  invariably  the  simplest,  the  primitive  word  w^hich  corresponds  to  it 
must  exhibit  the  greatest  degree  of  simplicity  in  regard  to  the  ele- 
ments of  which  it  is  composed.  To  the  question,  therefore,  whether 
the  monosyllabic  or  the  polysyllabic  form  of  words  is  to  be  regarded 
as  original,  we  would  reply  without  hesitation,  the  former;  for, 
though  we  may  find  ideas  which  are  certainly  primitive  expressed  in 
a  language  by  words  of  a  more  or  less  complex  appearance,  they 
must  nevertheless  be  susceptible  of  reduction  to  those  simple  forms 
from  which  the  operation  of  various  influences  through  an  indefinite 
period  of  time  has  caused  them  gradually  to  deviate,  until  at  length 
they  have  arrived  at  that  state  in  which  they  first  attract  our  observa- 
tion. That  essential  changes  in  the  forms  of  primitives  do  actually 
occur,  is  completely  proved  by  a  comparison  of  the  prevalent  forms 
of  words  in  the  chief  great  divisions  of  human  speech.  Thus  the 
inflexible  nature  of  the  monosyllabic  Chinese  appears  to  forbid  any 
modification  of  the  primitive  type  even  in  derivatives.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  interminable  dialects  of  the  aborigines  of  America  present 
the  majority  of  words  both  primitive  and  derivative  in  a  luxuriantly 
polysyllabic  form.  The  Indo-European  and  Shemitish  stocks  may  be 
said  as  a  whole  to  constitute  a  medium  between  these  two  extremes, 
although  in  this  respect  they  differ  to  a  considerable  extent  among 
themselves. 

The  changes  to  which  a  primitive  word  is  liable  are  the  modification 
of  its  original  elements,  addition,  and  rejection.  These  again  are  of 
two  kinds,  viz.  those  which  a  word  undergoes  in  passing  from  one 
dialect  or  language  into  another,  and  those  employed  to  indicate  a 
deviation  from  the  primary  meaning.  The  changes  of  the  first  kind 
are  not  the  result  of  the  operations  of  the  mind,  but  are  involuntarily 
produced  by  varieties  in  the  conformation  of  the  organs  of  speech ;  as 
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however  these  varieties  are  of  limited  extent,  so  also  are  the  changes 
of  which  they  are  the  cause.  The  philologist,  therefore,  in  tracing 
their  origin  need  go  no  further  than  the  structure  of  the  organs,  from 
which  they  arise ;  after  examining  these  with  attention,  and  ascer- 
taining the  precise  nature  and  extent  of  the  modifications  to  which 
they  are  liable,  he  must  exhibit  the  results  of  his  inquiries  as  the 
laws  on  which  all  such  changes  depend.  But  in  order  to  penetrate 
the  sources  of  that  other  class  of  changes  which  take  place  during  the 
progress  of  derivation,  this  alone  will  not  suffice ;  since  those  are 
the  result  of  a  deliberate  operation  of  the  mind,  exerted  to  express, 
either  by  means  of  an  internal  change  in  the  primitive  word  itself 
or  by  the  addition  of  another  word  in  an  entire  or  fragmentary  form, 
an  extension  or  modification  of  the  original  meaning. 

The  discovery  of  the  causes  in  which  changes  of  the  latter  descrip- 
tion originate,  demands  a  much  greater  share  of  intelligence  and 
application.  The  statement  that  the  change  of  a  certain  consonant 
or  vowel,  or  the  addition  of  a  certain  word  or  syllable,  is  uniformly 
accompanied  by  this  or  that  change  of  meaning,  will  not  be  considered 
satisfactory.  It  will  be  required  further  to  show  by  what  means  a 
given  change  in  the  form  of  a  word,  or  accession  to  its  length,  is 
rendered  capable  of  conveying  that  modification  of  the  original  idea 
by  which  it  is  attended.  And  here,  it  must  be  owned,  the  philologist 
is  frequently  left  in  darkness :  since  the  numerous  influences  both 
internal  and  external  which  so  strongly  affect  the  primitives,  exercise 
the  same  power  and  in  a  still  higher  degree  on  their  less  important 
additions.  Consequently  not  only  may  those  additions  which  retain 
somewhat  of  their  independent  signification  have  departed  so  far  from 
their  original  form  and  meaning,  that  these  can  be  recovered  only 
through  the  laborious  inquiries  and  happy  suggestions  of  a  vigorous 
and  original  thinker ;  but  they  may  so  merge  their  signification  into 
that  of  the  compound,  and  become  so  essentially  altered  in  appear- 
ance, as  to  render  every  attempt  at  their  elucidation  utterly  hopeless. 
The  cultivation  of  this  abstruse  department  of  philology  has  been 
pursued  with  the  most  distinguished  success,  as  far  as  relates  to  the 
Sanscrit  and  its  remains  in  the  principal  Indo-European  languages, 
by  Professor  Bopp.  We  must  observe,  however,  that  there  are  some 
prepositions  and  inflections  whose  explanation  this  learned  scholar  has 
left  unattempted,  and  that  with  regard  to  some  others  we  do  not  feel 
fully  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  the  correctness  of  his  conclusions. 

By  means  of  the  foregoing  reasonings  and  statements, — in  which 
the  word  has  been  treated  as  an  independent  existence  within  its  own 
proper  limits,  and  a  history  attempted  of  its  gradual  developement 
and  formation,  from  the  period  when  it  lay  hid  as  an  embryo  in  the 
productive  womb  of  the  mind,  until  that  in  which  it  steps  forth  into 
the  world  as  an  individual  existence,  and  tells  the  cause  of  its  crea- 
tion,— we  hope  to  have  clearly  demonstrated  the  erroneousness  of  the 
views  entertained  by  those  grammarians  who,  regarding  this  broad 
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and  fertile  field  for  the  labours  of  the  critical  philologist  as  a  barren 
and  unprofitable  waste,  have  limited  their  exertions  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  word  as  received  in  its  perfect  state  from  the  hand  of  the 
lexicographer.  For  until  the  principal  elements  that  enter  into  the 
composition  of  language,  the  laws  on  which  depend  the  formation  of 
derivatives,  and  the  hidden  power  of  modification  residing  in  the  pre- 
fixes and  affixes,  have  been  discovered  and  displayed,  the  lexicon  can 
be  little  better  than  a  mere  vocabulary,  in  which  indeed  the  words 
with  their  respective  meanings  as  nearly  as  they  can  be  ascertained 
without  these  previous  inquiries  are  collected  and  arranged,  but  where 
many  of  the  statements  must  rest  upon  vague  and  insufficient  testi- 
mony, and  not  unfrequently  are  altogether  without  foundation. 

Who,  w^e  would  ask,  is  to  furnish  the  lexicographer  with  the 
preliminary  truths  which  must  serve  as  the  animating  principle  of 
his  labours,  if  not  the  grammarian  ?  and  who  shall  collect,  digest, 
and  usefully  apply  them,  if  not  the  lexicographer  ?  The  grammarian 
and  lexicographer  are  not  independent  of  each  other,  but  possess  a 
united  control  over  the  entire  word  :  and  thus,  while  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  former  to  trace  its  formation  from  its  simplest  elements  to  its 
completed  state ;  the  latter  must  arrange  and  make  himself  familiar 
with  these  results,  preparatory  to  his  own  further  deductions, — in 
pursuing  which  the  statements  and  opinions  of  his  fellow-labourer 
must  constantly  be  consulted,  so  long  as  the  word  remains  an  isolated 
portion  of  the  language,  neither  affecting  others  nor  being  itself 
affected.  This  independent  state,  however,  it  cannot  long  preserve : 
for  as  a  man  by  his  very  birth  is  constituted  a  member  of  a  commu- 
nity of  beings  similar  to  himself,  nay,  is  created  in  order  that  he  may 
become  so,  and  in  this  capacity  variously  influences  those  individuals 
with  whom  he  comes  in  contact,  and  is  as  variously  influenced  by 
them  in  turn ;  in  like  manner  a  word,  which  is  designed  to  form  an 
integral  part  of  a  complicated  system,  as  soon  as  it  obtains  its  citizen- 
ship in  the  body  politic  of  language,  begins  to  act  and  be  acted  upon 
through  the  relations  which  spring  up  between  itself  and  the  objects 
of  its  kind  with  which  it  is  surrounded.  When  this  takes  place,  the 
word  falls  entirely  into  the  power  of  the  grammarian,  who  has  now 
not  only  to  note  the  changes  both  internal  and  external  which  are  at 
once  the  effects  and  the  exponents  of  these  relations,  and  to  deduce 
from  them  the  laws  of  inflection  prevailing  in  a  language ;  but  also, 
and  this  must  be  his  principal  aim,  to  show  by  what  means  these 
changes  are  rendered  capable  of  indicating  the  relations  which  words 
are  made  to  bear  to  one  another  in  the  course  of  rational  thinking 
and  speaking. 

We  have  seen  that  a  word,  before  becoming  affected  by  contact 
with  others  of  its  species,  is  subject  to  changes  produced  either  invo- 
luntarily by  varieties  in  the  conformation  of  the  organs  of  speech,  or 
voluntarily  in  order  to  indicate  those  modifications  of  the  original 
idea  which  distinguish  derivatives  from  their  primitives.    It  might 
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not  unreasonably  be  supposed  that  the  changes  which  words  undergo 
in  consequence  of  their  mutual  action  upon  one  another  would  be 
more  various  and  extensive  than  those  just  mentioned;  seeing  that, 
in  addition  to  the  direct  influence  which  words  in  connection  exert 
upon  the  forms  of  each  other,  there  exists  a  fruitful  source  of  change 
in  the  many  new  shades  of  signification  resulting  from  this  connec- 
tion. But,  as  words  before  they  become  related  are  established  in 
the  external  world  with  their  respective  meanings,  these  relations 
and  consequently  the  changes  by  which  they  are  denoted  are  much 
less  dependent  on  varieties  in  the  organs  of  speech,  and,  being  origi- 
nated and  controlled  almost  exclusively  by  the  reflecting  mind,  are 
in  reality  far  less  numerous  than  those  of  the  class  alluded  to. 

The  principal  modes  employed  to  indicate  grammatical  relations 
are  the  following  three : 

First.  The  word,  having  obtained  its  proper  form  with  its  inherent 
animating  idea,  resists  the  effects  of  all  influences  both  internal  and 
external,  and  remains  entirely  independent  and  immutable ;  while 
the  accessory  ideas  or  relations  are  indicated  either  by  a  change  of 
position  or  by  a  separate  word.  This  extreme  tenacity  of  the  original 
form  is  strikingly  exhibited  in  the  unbending  nature  of  the  Chinese 
language. 

Secondly.  The  word  readily  surrenders  itself  to  every  influence 
that  is  brought  to  bear  upon  it  in  the  diflferent  circumstances  in  which 
it  is  placed,  and  accommodates  itself  with  the  utmost  facility  to  the 
indication  of  its  relations  to  the  others,  by  which  means  internal 
changes  are  produced  ',  or  it  preserves  its  original  elements  unchanged, 
and  to  denote  the  relations  in  which  it  is  placed  receives  external 
additions ;  or  lastly  it  undergoes  at  the  same  time  both  internal  and 
external  changes.  This  susceptibility  to  influence  from  without  is 
manifested  in  the  highest  degree  in  the  exceedingly  flexible  Sanscrit. 

Thirdly.  The  word  refuses  to  surrender  the  form  it  has  acquired, 
but  receives  into  its  composition  as  an  additional  member  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  closely  connected  idea.  This  construction  obtains 
chiefly  in  the  Mexican  language,  the  verbs  of  which  are  made  to 
include  entire  nouns. 

It  should  however  be  remarked,  that  no  one  of  these  modes  of  indi- 
cating grammatical  relations  is  employed  perhaps  in  any  language  to 
the  entire  exclusion  of  the  rest,  but  that  which  prevails  in  one  to  the 
greatest  extent  confers  on  it  its  peculiar  character.  This  is  the  case 
in  regard  to  the  languages  above  mentioned. 

Since  the  willingness  or  aversion  of  words  to  be  affected  by  their 
relations  to  one  another  depends  on  the  immutable  laws  that  direct  the 
operations  of  the  human  mind,  the  character  which  is  thereby  stamped 
on  a  language  is  of  the  most  marked  and  permanent  kind,  and  there- 
fore the  most  proper  to  be  consulted  by  the  philologist  as  his  principal 
guide  in  attempting  the  classification  of  languages  according  to  their 
affinities.     It  would  lead  the  pursuer  of  such  inquiries  to  no  satisfac- 
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tory  results,  but  would  rather  involve  him  in  uncertainty  and  error, 
were  he  to  make  isolated  words  the  subject  of  his  researches,  and 
to  consider  the  mere  discovery  of  a  greater  or  less  number  of  terms 
common  to  two  or  more  languages  as  clearly  indicative  of  a  radical 
connection.  In  the  first  place,  such  terms  may  have  been  adopted 
from  one  language  into  the  other :  again,  although  now  presenting  a 
similar  appearance,  they  may  in  their  origin  have  been  perfectly  dis- 
tinct ;  for,  as  the  changes  to  which  words  are  liable  frequently  cause 
those  which  were  originally  similar  or  identical  to  differ  by  degrees, 
until  at  length  their  connection  is  scarcely  discernible  by  the  most 
experienced  etymologist,  so  likewise,  by  operating  in  a  contrary 
direction,  they  may  produce  between  words  from  totally  different 
sources  an  almost  perfect  resemblance :  or,  granting  that  these  terms 
have  not  been  borrowed,  and  still  are  radically  the  same,  their  simi- 
larity proves  nothing  more  than  the  common  structure  of  the  human 
mind  and  the  intimate  connection  existing  between  the  internal 
impression  of  the  soul  and  its  external  representative. 

The  exceeding  difficulty  of  the  task  undertaken  by  the  philologist 
who  attempts  the  classification  of  languages  according  to  their  affini- 
ties, may  be  conjectured  from  the  amount  of  time  and  intellectual 
exertion  required  for  the  complete  mastery  of  a  single  tongue ;  espe- 
cially if  we  reflect  that  to  execute  it  successfully,  he  must  penetrate 
the  spirit  of  all  the  principal  and  most  variously  constructed  languages 
of  the  globe,  acquiring  in  addition  to  an  extensive  knowledge  of  their 
vocabularies  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  the  modes  of  indicating 
relation  to  which  the  fertile  mind  of  man  has  given  birth  in  every 
clime  and  age.  Accordingly  it  is  not  a  matter  to  excite  surprise, 
that  the  many  distinguished  scholars  who  have  applied  themselves  to 
this  arduous  undertaking  should  have  accomplished  little  more  than 
the  removal  of  obstacles  from  the  path  of  investigation,  and  the 
collection  of  materials  for  subsequent  use,  until  at  length  in  our  own 
day  their  efforts  have  been  crowned  by  the  posthumous  work  of  the 
immortal  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt.* 

Desirable  and  important  as  we  feel  it  would  be,  having  now  arrived 
at  the  grammarian's  peculiar  province,  the  treatment  of  words  in 
connection,  could  we  here  enter  into  a  detailed  account  of  his  labours 
in  the  classification  of  words  according  to  their  meaning  and  forma- 
tion, and  in  the  subsequent  treatment  of  each  class  separately  and  in 
connection  with  one  another,  at  the  same  time  pointing  out  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  different  parts  of  speech  and  of  different 
languages ;  yet,  as  we  have  already  removed  too  far  from  our  prin- 
cipal object,  the  Hebrew,  we  must  for  the  present  remain  satisfied 
with  having  briefly  shown  the  manner  in  which  the  philologist,  after 
a  preparatory  collection  of  materials  from  sources  the  most  various 

*  Ueber  die  Kawi-Sprache  auf  der  Insel  Java,  nebst  einer  Einleitung  ub?r 
die  Verschiedeniieit  des  rnenschlichen  Sprachbaues  und  deren  Einfluss  auf  die 
geistige  Entwickelung  des  rnenschlichen  Geschlechts.    Berlin,  1836. 
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and  remote,  must  examine  into  the  gradual  process  by  which  words 
are  created,  watch  the  changes  produced  by  their  mutual  contact, 
and  hence  draw  his  conclusions  as  to  what  he  may  expect  to  find 
constantly  prevailing  throughout  all  language,  and  what  must  neces- 
sarily be  fluctuating  and  partial ;  so  that  on  arriving  at  the  scene  of 
his  actual  labours,  which  at  first  may  present  an  appearance  of  inter- 
minable confusion,  his  previously  settled  principles  will  serve  as  a 
clue  to  the  seeming  labyrinth,  and  enable  him  to  produce  a  work 
that  shall  be  the  guide  of  all  succeeding  inquirers. 

What  have  already  been  the  results  of  philological  investigations 
undertaken  with  such  views,  is  plainly  testified  by  the  present 
advanced  state  of  the  science  of  language  as  compared  with  that  of 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Few  there  are,  we  presume,  who  are 
altogether  unacquainted  with  the  important  additions  to  our  gramma- 
tical knowledge  of  almost  every  language  cultivated  either  in  Europe 
or  America  which  have  been  made  by  the  united  and  indefatigable 
exertions  of  such  scholars  as  Schmitthenneb,  Grimm,  Bopp,  Hupfeld, 
Pott,  and  above  all  the  lamented  Humboldt  ;  and  it  would  indicate 
unpardonable  ignorance  of  the  present  state  of  the  study  of  the 
Shemitish  languages,  were  we  to  assert  that  this  wide-spread  revolu- 
tion in  philology  has  taken  place  without  favourably  affecting  it  also. 
Still  we  may  venture  to  observe,  that  while  the  stupendous  exertions 
made  to  elucidate  the  Indo-European  languages  challenge  the  admi- 
ration of  the  learned  world,  to  those  of  the  Shemitish  stock  ample 
justice  has  not  hitherto  been  done. 

EwALD  was  the  first  who  showed  to  any  considerable  degree  that 
the  modern  improvements  in  philology  had  extended  to  the  Hebrew — 
a  language  that  has  of  late  years  attracted  an  increasing  share  of 
notice,  particularly  since  its  acquisition  has  been  facilitated,  and  its 
importance  to  the  philologist  enhanced,  by  the  learned  labours  of 
Gesenius.  But  the  very  attention  thus  drawn  to  the  Hebrew  caused 
it  sooner  to  be  perceived,  that  the  illustration  of  its  grammatical 
structure,  even  after  the  publication  of  the  copious  and  well  arranged 
Lehrgebdude  of  the  latter  scholar,  was  far  from  being  complete.  In 
fact  the  demand  was  for  a  grammar  which,  adopting  as  its  basis  the 
eternal  laws  of  speech  disclosed  by  a  profound  study  of  comparative 
philology,  should  investigate  the  manner  in  which  the  phenomena 
presented  by  the  language  are  originated,  and  the  means  by  which 
they  are  rendered  capable  of  answering  the  ends  of  their  production. 

When  a  work  of  this  description  is  required,  the  execution  of  the 
Kritisches  Lehrgebdude  will  neither  justify  its  title,  nor  answer  public 
expectation.  The  chief  merit  of  its  author  consists  in  extensive  and 
accurate  researches  into  the  Hebrew  and  its  cognate  dialects,  a  careful 
collection  and  judicious  arrangement  of  their  grammatical  phenomena, 
and  an  occasional  indication  of  some  point  of  mutual  resemblance. 
Great  as  were  the  comparative  merit  and  utility  of  this  work  at  the 
time  of  its  appearance,  and  which  still  in  a  good  degree  remain  undi- 
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minished,  it  is  by  no  means  calculated  to  meet  the  requisitions  of  the 
present  age,  in  which  reason  is  made  to  triumph  over  memory. 
When  called  upon  to  state  appearances  which  differ  more  or  less 
from  what  the  preconceived  notions  of  the  occidental  grammarian 
would  lead  him  to  expect,  its  author  seldom  undertakes  to  explain  the 
manner  of  their  origin,  but  is  content  to  adduce  the  existence  of  the 
same  or  of  similar  forms  in  the  cognate  Aramaic  or  Arabic.  This 
characteristic  feature  of  Gesenius,  which  in  all  probability  arises  from 
a  peculiar  bent  of  mind  acquired  from  his  long  continued  lexicogra- 
phical labours,  is  exhibited  even  in  the  latest  edition  of  his  smaller 
Grammar,  where,  instead  of  the  much  desired  explanation  of  some 
difficult  point,  the  reader  is  presented  with  a  similar  appearance  in 
various  other  languages.  This  mode  of  illustration  is  far  better 
adapted  to  lexicography,  in  which  Gesenius  confessedly  stands  pre- 
eminent, than  to  grammar.  Indeed  in  the  latter  branch  of  philology 
no  essential  progress  can  be  considered  as  having  been  made,  until 
the  internal  causes  on  which  the  genius  of  a  language  depends  have 
been  discovered  and  displayed,  and  its  so-called  irregularities  either 
reduced  to  an  inconsiderable  number,  or  entirely  explained  away. 

These  considerations  appear  to  have  presented  themselves  in  all 
their  force  to  the  inquiring  mind  of  Ewald,  and  to  have  excited  in 
him  that  noble  desire  to  bring  about  the  required  improvement  which 
resulted  in  the  production  of  the  Kritische  Grammatik.  It  is  unne- 
cessary here  to  enlarge  upon  the  beneficial  effects  which  this  work 
has  wrought  upon  the  study  of  the  Hebrew,  since  it  is  well  known 
that  from  its  appearance  dated  the  commencement  of  a  new  and 
important  era  in  Shemitish  philology.  Ewald  had  the  merit  of 
proving  by  means  of  his  ingenious  work  that  the  Hebrew  both  admits 
and  deserves  a  philosophical  investigation,  and  that  its  peculiarities, 
which  were  before  regarded  as  inexphcably  mysterious,  may  be 
analyzed  and  reduced  to  principles  founded  in  nature.  His  bold  and 
keen  spirit  of  research  has  opened  a  rich  mine  of  discovery,  from 
which  he  has  extracted  many  a  brilliant  elucidation  of  the  deepest 
obscurities  of  Hebrew  grammar. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  high  praise  to  which  this  writer  has  so 
just  a  claim  for  the  boldness  and  originality  of  his  conceptions,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  his  performance  is  marred  with  many  and 
serious  defects.  Indeed  it  appears  to  have  been  executed  under  the 
erroneous  impression,  that  since  the  Lehrgehdude  did  not  fully  answer 
the  wants  of  the  age,  its  statements  must  either  be  utterly  disregarded, 
or  consulted  only  to  be  refuted;  a  supposition  that  has  had  the 
inevitable  effect  of  often  leading  its  adopter  into  the  most  glaring- 
absurdities.  In  consequence  of  his  eager  search  after  novelty,  his 
rules  have  become  so  multiplied,  and  frequently  so  vague  and  arbi- 
trary, as  to  render  his  work  totally  unfit  for  the  use  of  beginners  ; 
while  to  the  critical  reader  it  is  completely  evident  that  many  of  the 
laws  he  lays  down,  instead  of  being  founded  in  the  nature  of  the 
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human  mind  or  in  the  genius  of  the  language  which  is  its  offspring, 
are,  notwithstanding  the  dogmatic  and  self-sufficient  st)le  in  which 
they  are  couched,  the  exuberant  product  of  a  creative  imagination, 
which  extracts  general  principles  from  a  few  isolated  facts,  and 
applies  them  to  the  illustration  of  a  whole  class  of  phenomena,  with- 
out their  having  acquired  any  other  authority  than  the  mere  ipse  dixit 
of  their  promulgator.  Harsh  as  such  remarks  may  sound  when 
applied  to  a  scholar  of  Ewald's  abilities  and  acquirements,  we  feel 
confident  that  the  impartial  examiner  of  his  grammatical  writings 
will  meet  with  abundant  proofs  of  their  correctness.  At  the  same 
time  no  animadversions  of  ourselves  or  others  can  lessen  the  considera- 
tion due  to  his  real  merit ;  and  this  we  hold  to  consist  rather  in  having 
been  the  first  to  subject  the  Hebrew  to  a  philosophic  mode  of  treat- 
ment, than  in  having  brought  its  theory  to  perfection.* 

The  grammarian  who  aims  to  be  regarded  as  the  philologicaJ 
investigator  of  a  language,  must  first  direct  his  attention  to  the  disco- 
very of  its  leading  principles,  which  are  few  in  number,  and  based 
on  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  internally,  on  the  genius  of  the 
language  externally,  and  on  the  structure  of  the  organs  of  speech, 
which  form  as  it  were  the  connecting  link  between  them.  From 
these  the  illustration  of  the  phenomena  he  meets  with  must  proceed, 
and  to  these  they  must  continually  be  referred,  in  such  manner  that, 
each  successive  rule  being  exhibited  as  the  consequence  of  what  goes 
before,  the  whole  etymology  may  be  worked  up  into  a  gradually 
progressive  system,  in  which  the  same  mind  that  dictated  the  general 
plan  may  be  seen  pervading  its  minutest  details.  In  this  way  gram- 
mar, instead  of  being  converted  into  a  means  of  overburdening  the 
memory,  is  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  science,  the  study  of  which  con- 
stitutes a  species  of  mental  discipline  of  the  highest  order. 

Much  it  may  be  thought  is  here  required,  and  much  perhaps  inci- 
dentally promised.     These  views,  however,  have  not  been  adopted^ 


♦  The  opinions  expressed  by  the  able  writer  of  the  article  headed  "  Robinson'^' 
Gesenius,"  in  the  Princeton  Review  for  January,  1837,  as  respects  the  characteris- 
tics of  Ewald's  philology,  so  entirely  coincide  with  those  which  the  author  has  long 
entertained  on  the  subject,  that  he  cannot  refuse  himself  the  gratification  of  present- 
ing them  to  the  reader  entire.  "There  is,  we  think,  the  strongest  internal  evi- 
dence that  in  the  composition  of  his  (Ewald's)  grammar,  what  he  directly  aimecf 
at  was  originality.  He  would  almost  seem  to  have  made  it  a  rule  never  to  agree 
with  Gesenius  where  it  was  possible  to  differ.  That  a  book  constructed  on  so  false 
a  principle  should  be  free  from  paradoxes  and  ingenious  absurdities,  was  not  to  be 
expected.  So  strongly  indeed  is  Ewald's  grammar  marked  with  these  faults  anrf 
that  of  general  obscurity,  that  it  seems  to  be  essentially  unfit  for  elementary  in- 
struction. But  while  it  would  be  absurd  to  undertake  a  vindication  of  Ewald  from 
charges  so  obviously  true,  it  is  equally  absurd  to  deny  the  existence  of  merit# 
which  are  not  incompatible  with  the  faults  in  question,  and  which  in  effect  are 
partially  produced  by  them.  A  constant  effort  to  be  new  and  striking,  while  it  must 
betray  the  author  into  paradox  and  error,  cannot  fail  at  limes  to  elicit  brilliant 
thoughts  when  the  writer  is  endowed  with  superior  talents,  and  that  such  itf^ 
Ewald's  intellectual  character  we  have  never  met  with  ignorance  hardy  enough  to 
question." 

C 
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without  mature  reflection :  they  are  the  result  of  an  enthusiastic  study 
of  the  Hebrew  and  its  cognate  dialects,  in  addition  to  much  time  and 
labor  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
principal  Indo-European  languages.  With  the  convictions  upon  his 
mind  which  such  a  course  of  study  is  calculated  to  produce,  the  author 
has  applied  himself  more  particularly  to  effecting  improvements  in 
Hebrew  grammar ;  and  if  the  solution  of  many  difficult  points,  by 
some  left  entirely  unexplained,  and  by  others  imperfectly  and  artifi- 
cially illustrated,  and  the  exhibition  of  hitherto  considered  exceptions 
and  irregularities  as  the  necessary  results  of  the  laws  which  regulate  all 
language,  demonstrate  the  correctness  of  the  leading  principles  with 
which  these  investigations  were  undertaken,  and  justify  the  hope  of 
having  brought  the  subject  of  his  labours  nearer  to  perfection,  he  may 
be  allowed  to  entertain  the  pleasing  thought,  not  to  have  endeavoured 
in  vain.  If  he  might  venture  to  intimate  the  light  in  which  he  could 
desire  his  work  to  be  regarded  in  connection  with  the  preceding 
labours  of  those  two  distinguished  philologists,  Gesrnius  and  Ewald, 
he  would  remark,  that  while  in  forming  his  opinions  he  has  remained 
completely  independent  of  both,  his  aim  has  been  to  preserve  a  course 
intermediate  to  those  which  they  have  pursued,  remembering  that, 

Sunt  certi  denique  fines, 


Q-uos  ultra  citraque  nequit  consistere  rectum." 

Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  the  author  has  not  shunned  the  discussion  of 
the  most  formidable  topics  that  present  themselves  in  the  course  of  the 
etymology,  even  to  the  minutest  particulars.  Nor  has  he  rested  satis- 
fied, in  attempting  their  explanation,  with  adducing  as  'd  ground  form 
some  similar  appearance  in  the  Aramaic  or  Arabic;  for,  indispensable 
as  a  knowledge  of  the  sister  dialects  certainly  is  to  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew,  the  true  use  of  such  knowledge  con- 
sists not  in  the  bare  citation  of  parallel  cases,  but  in  the  application 
of  the  principles  which  regulate  their  phenomena  to  the  illustration 
of  the  Hebrew  within  its  own  limits.  A  grammar  is  not  like  a  lexi- 
con. In  the  construction  of  the  latter  it  becomes  necessary  to  consult 
a  variety  of  books  in  order  to  complete  the  list  of  significations  in 
which  words  are  employed,  before  we  can  arrive  with  certainty  at 
their  radical  meanings;  and  when  the  literary  monuments  of  a  lan- 
guage are  but  few  in  number,  so  that  some  words  may  not  occur  in 
such  connections  as  to  render  their  import  perfectly  clear,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  the  cognate  dialects,  which  may  afFi)rd  the  information 
required.  But  the  grammar  of  a  language,  which  is  the  logic  of 
speech,  must  be  contained  as  completely  in  one  book  as  in  a  hundred 
or  a  thousand. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  author  has  not  allowed  himself  to  be  actu- 
ated by  a  mere  thirst  for  novelty,  or  a  desire  to  contradict  all  previous 
statements.  His  constant  search  has  been  directed  to  the  attainment 
of  truth  and  simplicity  ;  and,  as  he  believes,  his  inquiries  have  not 
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unfrequently  been  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  new  and  important 
facts,  which  have  enabled  him  to  place  matters  that  had  been  the 
subjects  of  much  discussion,  in  a  clearer  light.  He  has  never  lost  sight 
of  his  principal  object,  which  has  been  to  render  his  work  not  only 
theoretically  but  likewise  practically  useful ;  and  on  that  account, 
while  he  has  spared  no  pains  to  reduce  every  part  of  grammatical 
formation  and  inflection  to  a  comparatively  small  number  of  elemen- 
tary principles,  he  has  withheld  many  suggestions  on  points  of  minor 
importance  which  might  have  presented  an  artificial  appearance. 
He  trusts,  therefore,  that  while  his  labours  may  not  prove  void  of 
interest  to  the  scholar  already  conversant  with  the  language,  they 
will  render  its  acquisition  an  agreeable  intellectual  exercise  for  the 
learner. 

Having  thus  described  the  principal  features  of  his  work,  and  hav- 
ing given  in  outline  the  general  views  of  philology  with  which  the 
grammarian  of  an  individual  language  should  enter  upon  his  task, 
the  author  would  esteem  it  desirable  to  state  in  what  manner  these 
views  apply  to  the  Hebrew  as  compared  with  other  languages,  and 
to  particularize  those  parts  of  his  present  performance  in  which  he 
supposes  them  to  have  been  followed  by  happy  results.  But  while 
he  intends  that  the  former  topic  shall  occupy  a  place  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  second  volume,  he  hopes  that  the  latter  will  be  rendered 
sufficiently  obvious  by  an  inspection  of  the  work  itself. 

The  author  takes  a  most  sincere  pleasure  in  being  able  thus  publicly 
to  render  his  acknowledgments  to  his  friend  Mr.  Wm.  W.  Turner, 
for  his  constant  and  essential  aid  in  both  the  literary  and  typographi-" 
cal  execution  of  the  present  work.  And  he  cordially  admits,  that, 
should  it  be  regarded  as  an  acceptable  addition  to  the  valuable  labours 
of  American  scholars  in  this  department  of  philology,  among  which 
the  grammar  of  Professor  Stuart  certainly  ranks  preeminent,  a  great 
share  of  the  credit  will  be  due  to  his  friend.  Indeed,  without  some 
degree  of  assistance  the  work  could  not  have  appeared  at  all  for  the 
present,  as  the  author  feels  himself  not  yet  sufficiently  master  of  the 
English  language  to  venture  on  such  an  undertaking  unaided.  At 
the  same  time  he  may  be  allowed  the  gratification  of  introducing  to 
the  literary  public  this  young  gentleman,  whose  great  talents  and 
extraordinary  zeal  for  learning  have  enabled  him,  while  in  the  daily 
practice  of  his  profession  as  a  printer,  to  make  uncommon  progress 
in  philological  pursuits,  and  will  doubtless  ere  long  insure  him  a 
favourable  notice  by  means  of  an  independent  publication  of  his  own. 

To  conclude,  the  author  presents  his  work  to  the  American  public, 
as  a  slight  testimonial  of  the  warm  feelings  of  gratitude  which  he 
entertains  for  the  kind  reception  he  has  experienced  in  this  the  land 
of  his  adoption ;  and  happy  will  he  esteem  himself,  should  it  prove 
not  entirely  unworthy  the  acceptance  of  those  to  whom  it  is  offered. 

New-York  University,  February,  1838. 


ADVERTISEMENT 

TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION  OF  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 

In  preparing  the  Second  Edition  of  this  volume  for  the  press,  the 
Author  and  his  friend  Mr.  W.  W.  Turner  have  carefully  revised  it 
throughout.  The  numerous  additions  and  improvements  that  have 
been  made,  while  they  are  so  incorporated  with  the  original  matter 
as  to  render  it  impossible  to  enumerate  them,  are  still  such  as  cannot 
escape  the  notice  of  the  attentive  student.  It  will  suffice  therefore  to 
say  that,  though  almost  every  page  will  bear  evidence  to  our  anxious 
desire  to  render  the  work  still  more  worthy  of  the  gratifying  reception 
it  has  met  with,  the  reader  who  wishes  to  see  at  once  in  what  the 
changes  principally  consist,  is  referred  to  the  inflection  of  verbs  and 
nouns,  the  latter  of  which  it  is  believed  has  been  not  a  little  simplified. 
It  should  be  remarked  that  the  original  numbering  of  the  sections  has 
been  adhered  to  as  strictly  as  possible,  so  as  to  offer  no  impediment 
to  the  use  of  this  volume  with  the  second  or  with  the  Grammatical 
Analysis. 

Naui-York,  Oct,  1842. 
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CHAPTER   I 

THE    LETTERS. 


§  1.  The  Hebrew  character  in  use  at  the  present  day,  and  in  which 
the  oldest  existing  MSS.  of  the  Bible  are  found  written,  is  not  only  the 
same  that  was  employed  in  the  time  of  Jerome,  viz.  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries  after  Christ,  but  is  even  spoken  of  in  the  Talmud,*  and 
still  earlier  in  the  Mishna,f  by  the  name  of  tTi*lTiJJi<t  1^13  Assyrian 
writing,  as  consisting  of  the  Assyrian  or  Aramaean  letters  which  they 
affirmed  to  have  been  brought  by  Ezra  from  Assyria  on  returning  with 
his  fellow-exiles  from  the  Babylonian  captivity.  This  character  is 
likewise  called  by  the  writers  in  the  Talmud  5?3'1'p  HtllS  square  writings 
on  axscount  of  its  angular  form,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  more  flowing 
text  in  ordinary  use,  which  they  denominated  h'^ys  nJl3  round  writing. 
This  square  hand  is  that  which  bears  the  greatest  resemblance  to  the 
letters  found  on  the  Palmyrene  monuments  and  in  the  Carpentras 
inscription. §  That  it  does  not  extend  further  back  than  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  Christian  era,  is  proved  from  an  inspection  of  the 
coins  struck  in  the  time  of  the  Asmonean  princes,  the  alphabet  of 
which  is  called  in  the  Talmud  ^"^yS  1113 ,  ||  i.  e.  Hebrew  writing 
(xar  «Jo/?/V),  and  has  a  greater  similarity  to  the  Samaritan  and 
Phoenician. 

*  T.  B.  Sanh.,  21.  b.,  22.  a.        f  Megilla,  i.  8.,  ii.  1 :  2.    Yadayim,  iv.  5. 

t  The  meaning  of  this  word  has  been  disputed.  Rabbi  Jonah  advocates 
m'n^^ia  ,  rendering  it  m'Tiixn  lUriX'O  i<inir  which  is  elegant  in  its  letters  ;  others 
resd  n'^^'ii^  proper  (recta,  from  nt^^)  ;  Hupfeld  derives  it  from  -i"dl<  to  be  firm. 

§  Kopp,  Bilder  iind  Schriften  der  Vorzeit,  ii.  p.  157.      |1  T.  H.  Megilla,  71.  b. 

VOL.  I.  1 
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§  2.  The  ordinary  Hebrew  alphabet,  consisting  of  twenty-two 
letters,  is  that  exhibited  in  the  following  table,  of  which  the  first  or 
left-hand  division  contains  the  letters,  and  their  representatives  in 
Roman  characters ;  the  second,  their  names  in  Hebrew  and  English  ; 
the  third,  the  corresponding  letters  of  the  Samaritan  and  Rabbinic* 
alphabets ;  and  the  fourth,  the  numerical  value  attached  to  each 
letter. 

•  A  rounded  form  of  that  in  ordinary  use,  and  employed  chiefly  by  Jewish 
printers  in  comments  on  the  Scripture,  notes  to  grammars,  &c. 
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LETTERS    AND    THEIR 
REPRESENTATIVES. 

NAMS8  OP  THB  LBTTBRS. 

SAMAR.  AND  RABBIN, 
ALPHABETS. 

Nm. 

VALUES. 

X               A 

^)^ 

'A'leph 

A 

fr 

1 

a  a     Bh, 

B 

n">a 

Beth 

3 

3 

2 

;    5       Gh, 

G 

^^^^ 

Gimel 

1 

J 

3 

T   1       Dh, 

P 

nb^ 

Daleth 

T 

7 

4 

n        H 

fitn 

He 

^ 

S 

5 

1          w 

•^1 

Wav 

t 

) 

6 

I          z 

ri 

Zayin 

^ 

1 

7 

n        Hii 

m'ln 

Hheth 

^ 

P 

8 

U           T 

n'^a 

Teth 

f 

P 

9 

^            Y 

^i-i 

Yodh 

m 

) 

10 

a  a  ■]  Kh, 

K 

^? 

Kaph 

ii 

^        *i 

20 

b        L 

^^^ 

Lamedh 

i 

h 

30 

J2      D    M 

^^ 

Mem 

^ 

V    0 

40 

3        •)    N 

1^3 

Nun 

:i 

^  1 

50 

&            (? 

'H'?^ 

Camech 

^ 

p 

60 

2?             H 

r? 

'Hayin 

V 

r 

70 

D  S  ?|   Ph, 

P 

KQ 

Pe 

ij 

5    c, 

80 

S      r   Ts 

"t)? 

Tsadhe 

■m 

^  I 

90 

P           K 

t]ip 

Koph 

? 

? 

100 

-1           R 

tji'i 

Resh 

'i 

•5 

200 

25  to     sh, 

S 

r^ 

Shin 

JIU. 

t: 

300 

n  n    Th, 

T 

IF) 

Tav 

A 

P 

400 
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Powers  of  the  Letters,  and  their  Representatives. 

§  3.  Before  entering  into  details  concerning  the  powers  of  the 
various  letters,  and  the  mode  of  representing  them  by  Roman  charac- 
ters to  be  adopted  in  this  work,  it  may  be  proper  to  state  that  the 
nameof  each  letter  is  that  of  some  natural  or  artificial  object,  of  which 
name  such  letter  is  the  initial.  It  has  been  maintained  in  addition, 
that  the  forms  of  the  several  letters  were  intended  as  imitations  of  the 
objects  denoted  by  their  names ;  but  though  a  connection  between  the 
names  and  figures  of  some  of  the  letters  even  in  their  present  form 
can  be  traced,  or  at  least  imagined,  the  attempts  made  to  prove  it  as 
existing  throughout  have  signally  failed.  We  shall  accordingly  enter 
into  no  discussion  of  this  sort,  but  proceed  at  once  to  what  is  of 
far  greator  importance,  viz.  the  powers  of  the  letters,  and  their 
representatives. 

fi5 .  This  is  the  weakest  of  all  the  consonants,  being  produced  by  a 
nearly  imperceptible  compression  of  the  throat  during  the  passage  of 
the  air,  and  in  this  alone  it  differs  from  a  vowel.  It  approaches  in  its 
nature  to  the  light  breathing  of  the  Greeks,  or  the  silent  h  in  hour. 
On  this  account,  and  because  of  the  strong  resemblance  it  bears  to 
the  simple  open  vowel  a,  which  takes  its  place  in  the  European 
alphabets,  we  shall  represent  it  when  standing  alone  by  that  letter 
with  an  attached  spiritus  lenis,  thus  'a;  but  when,  accompanied  by 
a  vowel,  it  commences  a  syllable,  we  shall  denote  it,  for  the  sake 
of  convenience  and  to  avoid  misconception,  by  the  spiritus  lenis 
alone. 

n .  This  is  properly  a  labial  aspirate  corresponding  to  the  English  v, 
and  which  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  of  notation  we  wilhrepresent  by 
hh.  Sometimes,  however,  this  letter  loses  its  aspiration,  and  to  show 
this,  a  diacritical  point  is  inscribed  in  its  bosom  (thus  la),  when  it 
answers  precisely  to  the  English  h,  which  we  shall  accordingly 
employ  as  its  representative  :  and  such  is  to  be  understood  of  all 
similar  cases  where  no  mention  is  made  to  the  contrary. 

;j.  The  original  power  of  ^  is  that  of  a  palatal  aspirate  correspond, 
ing  to  the  soft  aspirated  g  in  the  German  word  sagen ;  and  which  we 
shall  represent  by  gh.  When  it  loses  the  aspiration,  a  dot  is  inscribed, 
as  in  the  preceding  letter  (thus  -j),  and  then  it  corresponds  in  sound 
to  the  hard  g  in  give.  This  is  the  original  and  appropriate  distinction 
between  the  unpointed  and  pointed  letter ;  though  at  the  present  day 
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and  by  Europeans  the  two  sounds  are  generally  confounded,  or  rather 
tho  aspiration  is  neglected,  and  the  letter  in  all  cases  is  pronounced 
like  g  simple. 

1.  The  letter  ^  has  also  two  sounds,  an  aspirated,  corresponding  to 
the  soft  ill  in  thine;  and  an  unaspirated  (marked  "n),  which  answers  to 
that  of  the  English  d.  This  distinction,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  ^ , 
is  now  often  improperly  neglected  in  pronunciation. 

!l.  A  rougher  breathing  than  fc< ;  it  corresponds  exactly  to  the 
English  h  in  heat. 

1 .  Tho  weakest  of  the  labials,  produced  by  a  very  slight  compression 
of  the  lips.  Its  sound  is  intermediate  between  that  of  v  and  the  conso- 
nantal w :  we  shall  represent  it  by  the  latter  at  the  beginning  and  by 
the  former  at  the  end  of  a  syllable. 

n .  This  is  the  strongest  of  all  the  gutturals,  and  is  made  by  con- 
tracting considerably  the  aperture  of  the  throat,  whilst  the  air  is 
forcibly  expelled.  It  is  equivalent  to  the  German  ch  in  the  interjection 
ach  !  and  will  be  represented  by  a  reduplication  of  the  English  aspirate, 
thus  hh, 

12  z=  <  will  be  represented  by  t  to  distinguish  it  from  n  (which  see 
below). 

^ .  The  weakest  of  the  palatals,  answering  to  the  consonant  y  in  year. 

D .  The  original  sound  of  this  letter  is  that  of  an  aspirated  c  hard. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  observe  that  the  aspiration  does  not  change  the 
character  of  the  sound  of  this  letter  farther  than  by  softening  it.  It 
answers  to  the  soft  German  ch  in  ich,  by  which  combination  it  will  in 
this  work  be  represented.  Upon  losing  its  aspiration,  a  dot  is  inscribed 
(thus  3),  when  it  is  equivalent  to  the  hard  c  in  cap.  This  distinction, 
although  an  exceedingly  proper  one,  is  not  now  universally  observed, 
many  pronouncing  it  like  hard  c  in  both  cases.  To  avoid  mistakes, 
we  shall  represent  it,  as  is  usually  done,  by  kh  and  k, 

b  =  Z  ;■»  =  ?»;   i  =  w. 

0  =  5,  which  for  distinction's  sake  (see  tJ  below)  we  shall  denote 
by  the  French  q. 

5?.  The  proper  sound  of  this  letter,  so  difficult  of  imitation  by  all 
but  Orientals,  approaches  very  nearly  that  of  the  aspirated  ^ ,  but  is 
somewhat  deeper,  the  former  being  produced  in  the  back  part  of  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth,  the  latter  in  the  throat.  The  impossibility  of 
conveying  an  exact  idea  of  it  by  description  has  given  rise  to  different 
modes  of  pronunciation  among  Europeans.     Thus  the  Seventy  have 
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represented  it  alternately  by  a  spiritus  lenis,  as  "phW  '^f^a^x,  'ji'lpij 
'A'AttQcav ;  by  a  spiritus  asper,  as  ^b;^  'Hit ;  and  by  the  palatal  y,  as 
bl*^!^  Fai^dXy  TVW^  FoiJioqQa.  The  Jews  of  Germany  and  Poland  give 
it  at  the  end  of  words  a  slight  nasal  sound,  like  the  French  gn  in 
campagne,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  ^5  ;  though  in  the  beginning 
they  drop  its  sound  altogether  as  they  do  that  of  the  latter  character : 
this  method  has  been  adopted  in  the  German  universities.  The  Por- 
tuguese Jews,  and  after  them  several  seminaries  of  learning  in  this 
country,  combine  its  proper  sound  of  a  softened  g  with  the  nasal  at 
the  beginning  of  words  as  well  as  at  the  end,  thus  ^1^5!^  pron.  gndmbdh. 
We  shall  represent  it  in  all  cases  by  the  aspirate  h  with  an  added 
spiritus  lenis,  thus  ''h. 

& .  A  labial  aspirate  harder  than  ^  and  corresponding  to  the  English 
/;  which  sound,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  uniformity  of  notation,  we 
shall  represent  hj  ph.  Upon  losing  its  aspirate,  a  dot  is  inscribed, 
thus  ^=p. 

'2:  =  ts  in  mats,  * 

p .  The  strongest  of  all  the  palatals,  and  equivalent  in  sound  to  the 
English  k.  To  distinguish  it  from  D  (which  see  above),  we  shall 
represent  it  by  k, 

^.  The  rough  French  and  Spanish  r. 

•© .  The  usual  sound  of  this  letter  was  that  of  the  English  combination 
sh,  which  in  reading  unpointed  Hebrew  is  uniformly  given  to  it  at  the 
present  day.  In  certain  words,  however,  it  was  pronounced  somewhat 
softer  and  more  like  its  cognate  D ;  and  accordingly  when  the  points 
were  added  (see  §  12),  this  difference  of  sound  was  intimated  by  a 
diacritical  point  placed  over  one  of  its  extremities,  thus  ©,  t?,  called 
Shin  and  Sin,  and  which  we  shall  represent  by  sh  and  s  respectively. 

jn .  Equivalent  to  the  hard  th  in  think.  Its  loss  of  aspiration,  as  in 
the  other  letters  of  its  class,  is  denoted  by  an  inscribed  point  (thus  r\), 
and  then  its  sound  corresponds  to  that  of  the  English  t. 

§  4.  That  the  order  in  which  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  now 
arranged  is  the  same  with  that  observed  in  ancient  times,  is  obvious 
from  its  being  found  in  several  chapters  of  the  Bible,  the  initial  letters 
of  whose  verses  stand  in  alphabetical  order.  These  chapters  are  as 
follows  :  Ps.  34  (here  the  letter  1  is  wanting  as  the  initial  of  a  verse, 
but  commences  the  latter  clause  of  the  fifth,  whose  initial  is  T\),  119, 
145  (5  missing);  Prov.  31,  beginning  at  verse  10;  Lam.  1,  2,  3,  4. 
(In  the  three  last  instances  5?  and  &  are  found  transposed.) 
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.  §  5.  That  feature  of  the  system  of  Hebrew  orthography  (common  to 
it  with  the  rest  of  the  Shemitish  languages,  excepting  the  Ethiopic) 
which  most  forcibly  strikes  the  beginner,  is  the  direction  of  the  writing 
from  right  to  left,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  Occidentals.  Again,  on 
running  the  eye  down  the  column  containing  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  it  will  be  perceived  that  several  terminate  in  a  thick  hori- 
zontal  stroke  turning  to  the  left.  The  whole  of  these,  except  2  which 
has  a  projection  at  the  angle,  vary  their  form  when  occurring  at  the 
end  of  a  word :  thus,  D,  3, 5D,  and  S,  bend  this  stroke  into  a  perpen- 
dicular direction — "],  "j,  5],  "J^;  while  that  of  ^  is  continued  till  it 
reaches  the  opposite  descending  line,  thus  D  •*  Another  peculiarity 
of  Hebrew  writing  and  printing  is  that  words  are  on  no  account 
suffered  to  be  divided ;  and,  as  an  expedient  to  fill  out  the  lines,  certain 
of  the  characters  are  written  and  cast  broader  than  ordinary :  those 
most  in  use  for  this  purpose  are  Jsi ,  In ,  H ,  US ,  and  Id  .  In  manu- 
scripts  and  old  printed  books  it  is  very  common  to  see  a  short  line 
eked  out  with  one  or  more  letters  of  the  succeeding  word :  these  of 
course  are  not  to  be  noticed  in  reading,  as  the  word  is  invariably 
written  in  full  at  the  commencement  of  the  line  which  follows. 


Classification  of  the  Letters, 

§  6.  The  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  being  originally  all  conso- 
nants,  i.  e.  representatives  of  articulate  sounds  formed  by  the  move- 
ments of  the  organs  of  speech,  they  have  very  appropriately  been  divided 
by  grammarians  into  five  classes,  according  to  the  principal  organs 
engaged  in  their  production.     In  Hebrew,  as  in  other  languages,  we 


*  In  Neh.  2  :  13.  the  initial  form  of  Mem  is  found  at  the  end  of  a  word,  thus 
fSJl^S  TSrt  ;  in  Job  38:  1.  5  occurs  in  the  same  situation,  thus  •^'^>Svl  372; 
and  in  Is,  9  :  6.  d  is  found  in  the  middle,  thus  •iS'nQb  :  all  of  which  have  proba- 
bly originated  in  errors  of  transcription.  To  the  same  source  is  to  be  ascribed 
the  appearance  of  certain  letters  larger  or  smaller  than  the  text,  as  nSDI  Ps. 
80:  16.,  CiX^aMS  Gen.  2:  4;  or  above  the  line,  as  ^^^72  Ps.  80:  14;  or 
inverted,  as  SbcS  Num.  10  :  35.  To  all  these  the  fertile  fancy  of  the  cabalistic 
writers  has  attributed  some  mysterious  import.  Thus  they  assert  that  the  small 
n  in  diJ'nS^iS  points  to  the  concealed  meaning,  He  created  them  in  a  He,  i.  e.  He 
made  the  world  like  a  snare,  to  which  the  shape  of  this  letter  is  supposed  to  bear 
some  resemblance,  and  from  which  there  is  no  exit  but  by  the  narrow  opening 
at  one  of  its  angles.  To  the  righteous  he  gives  the  power  of  discerning  this  way 
of  escape,  but  the  wicked  he  blinds  to  their  own  destruction  ! 
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perceive  that  words  upon  undergoing  some  modification  of  their  original 
meaning,  as  well  as  during  the  regular  course  of  grammatical  inflection, 
are  liable  to  change  certain  of  their  letters  into  certain  other  letters. 
And  on  investigation  vve  find  that  this  takes  place  most  commonly 
between  those  which  belong  to  the  same  organ,  they  being  only  modi- 
fications of  the  same  radical  sound ;  and  sometimes,  though  not  so 
frequently,  it  occurs  between  those  of  organs  situated  the  nearest  to 
one  another,  as,  for  instance,  between  the  gutturals  and  palatals :  and 
hence  the  great  utility  of  such  a  classification,  as  showing  the  reason 
of  these  mutations,  and  enabling  us  to  retain  them  in  the  memory  with 
greater  ease.  Accordingly  they  are  divided  as  follows,  the  weakest 
of  each  organ  being  placed  first,  and  the  rest  following  in  the  order 
of  their  strength : 


Gutturals, 

K 

n 

^ 

n 

Palatals, 

*» 

:j 

D 

P 

Linguals, 

^ 

n 

t2 

b 

Dentals, 

r 

D 

,      10 

It 

Labials, 

1 

n 

& 

"a 

According  to  some,  the  liquid  1  is  to  be  placed  among  the  gutturals, 
while  others  consider  it  as  a  dental. 

§  7.  The  letters  may  again  be  considered  in  another  point  of  view, 
viz.  as  regards  certain  peculiarities  attached  to  many  of  them,  and  the 
degree  in  which  these  peculiarities  aff*ect  the  forms  of  words.  In  this 
respect  we  shall  separate  them  into  two  principal  classes.  The  first 
class  comprises  what  are  called  imperfect  letters  ;  these  again  consist 
of  the  quiescents,  so  styled  from  their  altogether  losing  the  consonantal 
power  in  certain  cases,  and  quiescing  in  a  preceding  or  accompanying 
vowel ;  and  the  gutturals,  which  give  rise  to  certain  changes  in  the 
vowels  in  order  to  facilitate  their  enunciation.  The  second  principal 
class  contains  those  which,  on  account  of  their  strength  and  freedom 
from  change,  are  termed  perfect  letters ;  these  are  the  aspirates^ 
which  are  liable  to  lose  their  characteristic  breathing,  and  become 
converted  into  mutes;  and  the  sibilants,  whose  only  peculiarity,  if 
such  it  may  be  termed,  is  that  of  being  occasionally  transposed  with 
or  assimilated  to  the  dental  M.  The  liquids,  the  chief  peculiarities 
of  which  are  that  5  is  subject  to  assimilation  to  the  following  letter, 
and  that  ^  occasions  vowel-changes  analogous  to  those  caused  by  the 
gutturals,  may  be  placed  as  a  minor  and  intermediate  class  by  them- 
selves.    We  will  now  give  the  whole  at  one  view,  arranging  them  as 
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before  according  to  their  respective  degrees  of  strength,  beginning 
with  the  weakest. 


Imj>erfectA''     '      ^     »      ^     '     ^ 

Quiescents. 
Gutturals. 

b    ,    n    ,     D    ,   ia 

Liquids. 

^  n    ,    £)    ,    ^    ,    & 

,     p  V  Aspirate 

Per/ec^     <  ^         ^          ^          ^ 

j  1   }   PI   t    "    ♦   n 

(    T     ,     D     ,     tJ     ,     2 

Sibilants. 

§  8.  All  the  words  of  the-  Hebrew  language,  with  a  few  trifling 
exceptions,  are  capable  of  being  reduced  to  roots  of  two  or  three 
letters  each,  which  are  augmented  in  the  course  of  inflection  by  the 
addition  of  certain  other  letters.  And  this  gives  rise  to  a  further 
division,  into  radicals,  or  letters  which  are  found  in  ihe  roots  alone, 
and  serviles,  under  which  latter  appellation  are  included  all  those 
which  are  also  used  in  the  formation  of  derivatives,  and  in  the  inflec- 
tion  of  verbs  and  nouns.  These  servile  letters,  which  constitute 
exactly  one  half  the  alphabet,  are  as  follows,  viz.  b5,  1,  n,  1,  *^,  D, 
b,  tt ,  13  >  "0 »  f1 ;  and  to  aid  the  memory  in  retaining  them,  they  have 
been  formed  into  the  technical  expression  nbs'l  T\1D)2  )^*^^  Ethan, 
Moses,  and  Caleb.* 

*  The  forming  of  classes  of  letters  into  words  and  phrases  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  recollection  of  them,  is  a  common  practice  with  Oriental  grammarians. 
David  Kimhhi  in  his  Mikhlol  (ed.  Yen.  1545,  fol.  33.  a.  1.)  gives  the  different 
expressions  which  the  Jewish  rabbis  had  exerted  their  ingenuity  in  forming 
out  of  the  serviles.  R.  M'nahhem  ben  S'ruk  has  ?l3'^i  ■ir35<b«;i3  for  his  work  is 
wisdom ;  R,  Solomon  ben  Gabhirol,  sma  tiriViJ  "^SJ^  I  Solomon  do  write ;  R. 
M'rinus,  ns^n  "X  "^'Ob'iJ  o/i,  establish  my  prosperity  !  R.  Aben  Ezra  (in  allusion 
to  his  own  name  Abraham.  See  Gen.  17:  5.),  "jT^r!  2N  ^"^niTD  like  a  branch  of 
the  father  of  a  multitude,  also  )*\^'n  ;iK  "b  IT^O  take  to  thyself  the  father  of  a 
multitude ;  R.  Moses  Kimhhi  iS'^bx  Dr.2  riL'^  Moses  has  written  to  us.  If  the 
author  might  be  allowed  to  exhibit  his  skill  on  such  a  subject,  he  would  suggest 
the  following,  '^^PiS'a  )in  hi^V  consult  ihe  riches  of  my  book ! 
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C  H  AFTER    II. 

THE   VOWELS. 

R  9.  We  have  seen  that  the  Hebrew  alphabet  consists  solely  of  con- 
sonants, of  which  alone  the  whole  orthographical  system  was  in  its 
origin  composed ;  the  vowels  being  left,  as  far  as  concerned  the  letters, 
without  any  provision  made  for  their  representation.  This  of  itself 
constitutes  a  proof,  if  one  were  required,  of  the  extreme  antiquity  of 
this  venerable  tongue.  For  the  first  and  most  obvious  division  of 
words  is  into  syllables,  which  these  letters  were  designed  to  represent ; 
while  their  further  subdivision  into  consonants  and  vowels,  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  which  attends  the  resolution  of  syllables  into  the 
elementary  sounds  composing  them,  is  a  process  requiring  a  much 
deeper  and  more  accurate  investigation  of  the  mechanism  of  language. 
Thus  the  syllable  bd  (Heb.  Si)  was  originally  regarded  in  the  light 
of  a  single  articulated  sound ;  and  it  was  not  till  considerable  progress 
had  been  made  in  the  investigation  of  the  constituent  elements  of 
speech,  that  it  was  discovered  to  consist  in  reality  of  two  sounds, 
namely,  a  consonant — formed  by  the  unclosing  of  the  lips,  and  a  vowel — 
or  mere  continuous  emission  of  the  voice.  The  Sanscrit,  Bengali,  and 
Ethiopic  alphabets  are  instances  of  the  syllabic  system  carried  to  its 
highest  degree  of  perfection  :  in  all  of  them  a  syllable  consisting  of  a 
consonant  and  a  following  short  a  is  represented  by  the  consonant 
alone;  in  the  two  former,  when  any  other  vowel  is  required,  it  is 
expressed  by  an  additional  character,  and  in  the  Ethiopic  a  slight 
variation  in  the  form  of  the  consonant  is  made  to  answer  the  same 
purpose.*  The  Hebrew  alphabet,  on  the  contrary,  furnishes  the  mere 
outline  or  skeleton  of  a  word,  which  is  left  to  be  filled  up  by  the  know- 
ledge of  the  reader.  Still  the  vagueness  and  obscurity  which  one 
would  at  first  sight  be  disposed  to  attribute  to  such  a  system  of  verbal 
notation  will  not  appear  to  us  so  great,  if  we  take  into  consideration 
the  homogeneous  nature  of  the  language,  and  the  regular  manner  in 

*  The  Cherokee  alphabet,  invented  by  the  Indian  Sequoyah,  alias  Guest,  is 
also  syllabic ;  but  the  characters  employed  by  him  to  represent  a  given  conso- 
nant as  accompanied  by  different  vowel  sounds,  bear  no  resemblance  to  each 
other.    In  this  respect  his  alphabet  is  inferior  to  the  Ethiopic. 
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which  derivatives  are  formed  from  biliteral  or  triliteral  roots  contained 
within  itself.  In  fact,  so  long  as  the  language  continued  to  be  a  spoken 
one,  the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  want  of  vowel  characters 
could  have  been  but  trifling ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  Hebrew  at  length 
began  gradually  to  fall  into  disuse  that  the  deficiencies  of  the  system 
attracted  attention.  For  then  doubts  as  to  the  proper  pronunciation, 
and  consequently  of  the  meaning  of  words,  grew  of  more  and  more 
frequent  occurrence ;  and  to  remedy  this  defect,  the  literati  of  the 
nation,  who  had  too  much  veneration  for  the  sacred  tongue  (y\th 
tj^pn)  to  alter  its  orthographical  system  to  such  a  degree  as  would 
be  occasioned  by  the  admixture  of  novel  characters,  took  for  the  purpose 
of  representing  the  principal  vowels  those  consonants  which  from  the 
weakness  of  their  sound  are  most  nearly  allied  to  them.  The  conso- 
nants so  taken  were  J5, 1,  and  "^ :  these  were  made  use  of  to  represent 
the  vowels  a,  u,  and  i  respectively ;  and  from  their  office  of  guiding 
to  the  just  pronunciation  of  tv^ords  by  supplying  the  place  of  vowels, 
they  afterwards  received  the  name  of  matres  lectionis  (J^'lp'ab  tlilSX), 
i.  e.  mothers^  or  sources,  of  (correct^  reading.  That  these  are  the 
chief  vowel-sounds,  of  which  the  others  are  but  intermediate  modifica- 
tions and  combinations,  and  that  the  consonants  thus  selected  as  their 
representatives  are  those  which  bear  to  them  the  nearest  affinity,  we 
will  presently  undertake  to  demonstrate. 

But  before  proceeding  so  to  do,  we  will  first  explain  the  values  which 
we  shall  give  to  the  vowels  of  the  English  alphabet  in  the  representa- 
tion of  Hebrew  or  other  Oriental  words  in  the  course  of  the  following 
work,  and  which  it  is  necessary  that  the  student  should  carefully 
impress  upon  his  memory  in  order  to  attain  a  correct  pronunciation. 
These  then  are  as  follows  :^d  will  have  the  sound  of  that  letter  in  the 
word  father,  and  a  its  sound  in  mar ;  ^  that  of  a  in  mate,  and  e  that  of 
e  in  met ;  I  that  of  ee  in  feet,  and  i  that  of  i  in  fit ;  6  the  sound  of  o  in 
note,  and  o  its  sound  in  not ;  u  that  of  oo  in  fool,  and  u  that  of  u  in  full, 

^  10.  Of  all  the  sounds  of  which  human  speech  is  composed  that  of 
the  vowel  a  is  the  simplest  and  the  most  easily  produced,  it  consisting 
of  a  mere  emission  of  the  voice  through  the  unclosed  lips ;  and  on 
this  account  in  most  alphabets  it  ranks  the  first.  2.  The  vowel  i  is 
produced  by  the  greatest  horizontal  dilatation  of  the  mouth,  or  in  other 
words,  it  is  that  vowel  in  the  enunciation  of  which  the  oral  aperture  is 
extended  longitudinally  in  the  greatest  degree.  3.  The  utterance  of 
its  opposite  u  is  effected  by  the  closest  approximation  of  the  corners 
of  the  mouth  during  the  emission  of  the  voice.     The  remaining  vowel- 
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sounds  are  the  intermediates  of  the  three  principal  ones :  thus  the 
diphthongal  vowel  e  holds  a  place  between  a  and  i,  both  of  which 
sounds  may  be  said  to  enter  into  its  composition,  whence  it  is  fre- 
quently denoted  both  in  English  and  French  by  the  two  conjoined,  thus 
fail^  gait;  maison,  fraiche ;  so  too  the  diphthongal  o,  the  medium 
between  a  and  u,  is  represented  in  the  latter  tongue  by  a  combination 
of  its  elements,  thus  au,  faux,*  The  whole  five  may  be  appropriately 
arranged  in  the  manner  following  : 


ai=e/      \o=au 


The  vowels  on  the  left  side  of  the  diagram  are  those  produced  by 
dilating  and  those  on  the  right  by  contracting  the  orifice  of  the  mouth 
in  a  horizontal  direction.  The  vowels  placed  furthest  from  a,  viz.  i 
and  w,  are  thus  modified  in  the  greatest  degree ;  and  those  placed 
half-way  between  the  simplest  vowel  and  each  of  its  extremes  are  less 
so,  being  something  between  the  simplest  and  the  most  highly  modified 
forms,  and  partaking  of  the  nature  of  both. 

§  11.    The  vowels,  like  the  consonants,  may  be  classed  according  to 

*  That  e  is  in  reality  a  compound  of  a  and  i,  and  6  of  a  and  u,  is  most  clearly 
shown  in  the  vowel-changes  of  the  Sanscrit  language,  in  which  e  and  o  have 
each  only  a  single  character,  because  as  compound  or  diphthongal  vowels  they 
are  always  to  be  considered  long  ;  while  the  other  vowels  have  each  two  letters 
to  represent  their  two  sounds,  long  and  short.  And  whenever  c  and  o  are  to 
be  resolved  into  their  constituent  parts,  e  becomes  ay,  and  o  changes  to  aw : 
thus,  for  example,  ne  with  ana  becomes  nayana;  and  bo  with  ati  becomes  bawati : 
and  vice  versa,  when  a  at  the  end  of  a  word  concurs  with  i  at  the  beginning  of  the 
following,  it  becomes  e,  and  a  followed  immediately  by  u  becomes  o  ;  thus  wala 
with  ishti  becomes  waleshti,  and  with  ushtra  becomes  waloshtra.  The  same 
cause  has  produced  in  Greek  a  phenomenon  directly  the  reverse.  In  that 
language  e  and  o  have  each  a  long  and  a  short  character,  while  the  remaining 
vowels  have  only  one.  The  vowels  «,  t,  and  v,  may  denote  either  a  long  or 
short  sound  as  occasion  requires ;  but  as  the  diphthongals  e  (?/)  and  o  (w)  were 
in  all  probability  at  first  uniformly  pronounced  long,  it  was  considered  neces- 
sary, when  in  the  course  of  time  they  acquired  in  certain  cases  a  briefer  sound, 
to  invent  additional  characters  (f  and  o)  for  its  notation.  It  may  be  worthy 
of  mention,  that  in  the  Gothic  Gospels  of  Ulphilas  the  Greek  vowels  «  and 
o  are  respectively  represented  by  ai  and  au. 
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the  organs  by  whose  agency  chiefly  they  are  produced  :  thus  a,  which 
is  made  by  a  rough  breathing  through  the  throat,  properly  belongs  to 
the  gutturals  ;  i  and  its  modification  e,  made  by  pressing  upwards  the 
root  of  the  tongue  against  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  may  be  called  palatal 
vowels ;  and  u  and  o,  which  are  produced  by  a  close  approximation 
of  the  lips  to  each  other,  though  without  touching,  are  labials.  In 
these  three  vowels  lie  in  a  manner  concealed  the  sounds  of  the  corre- 
sponding three  weakest  consonants  of  the  same  organs,  which  will  at 
once  be  made  to  appear  by  pronouncing  them  in  rapid  succession  with 
another  vowel :  thus  the  sounds  of  fa,  ie,  iu,  pronounced  quickly  are 
equivalent  to  iya^  iye,  iyu  respectively ;  and  in  like  manner  ua,  ue,  ui  = 
uwa,  uwe,  uwi ;  and  under  each  of  these  heads  are  to  be  arranged  their 
modifications,  which  partake  of  the  same  nature  in  a  minor  yet  still 
perceptible  degree,  thus,  ea,  eo,  eu  =  eya,  eyo,  eyu^^  and  oa,  oe,  oi  =  owai 
owe,  owi,  though  the  consonants  are  here  not  so  strong  as  those  pro- 
duced in  passing  over  from  those  vowels  (viz.  i  and  m)  which  bear  to 
them  the  greatest  analogy.  The  reason  is,  that  in  pronouncing  i  and 
u  the  organs  of  speech  are  so  near  the  position  required  for  the  pro- 
nunciation of  y  and  w  that  they  cannot  quickly  assume  another  shape 
without  making  those  sounds  heard.  This  view  of  the  subject  affords 
we  think  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  fact  that  the  letter  1  so  fre- 
quently coalesces  or  loses  its  consonantal  power  in  the  sound  of  u  or 
o,  and  that  i  in  like  manner  quiesces  in  a  preceding  i  or  e.  The  letter 
i^  bears  in  its  nature  such  a  strict  resemblance  to  the  simple  open 
vowel  a,  that  it  does  not  require,  and  in  fact  scarcely  admits  of  a 
separate  explanation.* 

•  If  proofs  of  the  soundness  of  the  theory  we  have  advanced  were  desired, 
they  are  to  be  found  in  abundance  in  almost  every  language,  whether  Oriental 
or  European.  We  will  select  a  few  of  the  most  striking.  In  Arabic  the  three 
principal  vowels  are  the  only  ones  which  have  a  sign  devoted  expressly  to  their 
representation  :  thus  a,  i,  and  u  are  denoted  by  fatha  (-^),  kesra  (^^),  and 
dhamma  (— ),  though  the  two  latter  are  likewise  employed  to  represent  their 
respective  modifications ;  and  these  three  signs  have  their  corresponding  quies- 
cents  as  in  Hebrew,  viz.  |  =  &<,  5  =  1,  and  j^  =  "'.  In  Sanscrit  the  semi- 
vowel (the  concealed  consonant  residing  in  a  vowel,  and  which  on  the  resolu- 
tion of  that  vowel  into  its  elements  makes  its  appearance)  of  i  is  y,  and  of  «  is 
w.  And  the  same  fact  is  observable  if  we  turn  our  attention  nearer  home  :  thus, 
the  Latin  t  at  the  commencement  of  a  syllable  when  followed  by  a  vowel  had, 
and  on  the  continent  of  Europe  still  generally  retains,  the  consonantal  power  of 
the  English  y  or  Hebrew  ^ ;  in  like  manner  u  was  employed  both  for  w  (1  cons.) 
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Having  thus  shown  that  the  fundamental  vowels  are  a,  i,  and  w,  and 
that  to  these  the  weak  consonants  i5,  'i,  and  1  bear  the  closest  relation, 
and  were  therefore  with  great  propriety  employed  to  represent  them, 
we  will  now  explain  the  signs  by  which  the  whole  of  the  vowel- 
sounds  in  Hebrew  came  afterwards  to  be  denoted. 


Vowel-Signs. 

§  12.  The  contrivance  above  detailed,  of  representing  the  principal 
vowels  by  means  of  their  homogeneous  consonants,  useful  as  it  was  at 
the  time,  could  answer  its  intended  purpose  only  while  the  language 
continued  to  be  studied  as  a  living  one  ;  but  when  it  fell  by  degrees 
into  still  greater  disuse,  till  at  last  it  was  no  longer  spoken,  the  new 
doubts  and  difficulties  which  continued  to  arise  respecting  the  correct 
manner  of  reading  it  were  removed  by  the  gradual  introduction  of 
vowel-marks,  and  also  of  diacritical  points  distinguishing  the  dif- 
ferent sounds  of  the  same  letter.  In  this  manner  the  existing  system 
was  completed  about  the  seventh  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

The  following  are  the  signs  that  denote  the  vowel-sounds,  of  which 
in  Hebrew  there  are  ten,  five  long  and  five  corresponding  short  ones, 
together  with  their  powers  and  names. 

Long. 

Name.  Power. 

•J^I^U  Katnets.  a 

^^"1  Tsere.  e 

bh^J  pyn  Hhirik  Gadh61.  i 

Clbin  Hholem.  o 

ptl^t?  Shurek.  u 

^13.  The  forms  of  these  signs,  which  are  made  up  of  short  strokes 
and  dots,  appear  to  be  entirely  arbitrary.  Long  a  is  denoted  by  a 
horizontal  stroke  under  the  middle  of  which  a  dot  is  placed,  thus  (^) 

and  u  (v)  ;  e.  g.  iam,  pron.  yam  =  jam ;  nauis  (from  naus)^  pron.  nawis  =  navis. 
The  twofold  power  of  the  English  w  and  y  must  occur  to  the  mind  of  every  one. 
*  Their  names  are  derived  partly  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  pronounced, 
and  partly  from  their  figure  :  thus,  Kamets  signifies  contraction  ;  Pattahh,  open- 
ing;  Tsere,  breaking  ;  Ceghol,  cluster  of  grapes ;  Hhirik,  gnashing ;  Hholem, 
strength ;  Kamets  Hhatuph,  short  kamets ;  Shurek,  hissing ;  Kibbuts,  compres- 
sion.   See  next  note. 


Short. 

Fig. 

Fig.    Power.              Name. 

T 

-     d                nna  Pattahh. 

V     S              b^^O  Ceghol. 

^- 

,     I  lit:)5  pyn  HWrik  Kat&n. 

i 

,     d   ^'^m  f12):  Kamets  Hhatuph. 

^ 

,     w              l^ap  Kibbuts.* 
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(in  printed  books,  however,  and  often  in  writing,  this  dot  is  converted 
into  a  vertical  stroke,  and  connected  to  the  horizontal  one  like  the 
figure  in  the  table  we  have  just  given) ;  short  a,  by  the  horizontal 
stroke  alone ;  long  e,  by  two  dots  in  a  horizontal  direction  ;  short  c, 
by  the  preceding,  with  an  additional  dot  placed  under  and  between 
them ;  long  i,  by  a  single  dot,  followed  by  its  homogeneous  semi- 
vowel  ^ ;  short  i,  by  the  dot  alone.  All  the  preceding  signs  are  placed 
beneath  the  letters  to  which  they  are  attached.  The  vowel  long  o  is 
denoted  by  a  dot  placed  over  the  left  edge  of  the  consonant  to  which  it 
belongs,  as  in  the  word  ^nn  tohu;  by  which  position  it  is  distinguished 
from  the  accent  R'bhi"'h,  which  consists  of  a  dot  placed  over  the  centre 
of  a  letter  (§  49).  It  is  on  this  account  also  that  Hholem  is  in  general 
accompanied  by  its  homogeneous  semi-vowel  1,  which  accordingly  is 
to  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  Hholem,  though  not  an  essential  one  : 
so  that  a  word  may  be  written  fully  with  it,  as  btsip ;  or  it  may  be 
omitted,  as  bt2p.  When  1  should  be  employed  with  Hholem,  and 
when  not,  cannot  in  all  cases  be  determined  with  certainty  ;  the  fol- 
lowing rules,  however,  for  its  omission  have  been  given  by  Ben  Zebh, 
in  his  'Talmudh  Lashon  'Hibhri.'  Hholem  is  not  to  be  accompanied 
by  1,  1st,  when  the  letter  bearing  Hholem  has  likewise  an  accent,  e.  g. 
TD'lp,  tJnh  (for  then  it  cannot  be  mistaken  for  R'bhia'h) ;  2d,  when 
Hholem  is  followed  by  one  of  the  letters  i5,  Jl,  or  1,  e.  g.  ni<'"l,  )T\Dt 
Ti^ri  (to  prevent  the  concurrence  of  too  many  weak  letters)  ;  3d,  when 
followed  by  XO,  so  that  its  diacritical  point  coalesces  with  the  dot 
Hholem,  e.  g.  JltO'Q.  T\tl^;  4th,  when  two  Hholems  come  together, 
e.  g.  n'l'li^'a,  nni^,  n'^^lin  (for  the  same  reason  as  Rule  2d,  i.  e.  not  to 
increase  the  number  of  serviles  in  a  word)  ;  5th,  when  the  second  and 
third  radical  letters  have  been  contracted  into  one,  e.  g.  bs,  Tb,  D^ 
(lest  the  1  should  be  mistaken  for  a  radical).  Yet  the  student  must 
be  reminded  that  in  the  application  of  these  rules  there  is  considerable 
uncertainty;  for,  though  in  general  they  will  be  found  to  accord  with 
the  facts,  the  contrary  is  frequently  the  case.  Short  o  is  denoted  by 
the  same  figure  as  a  (to  distinguish  it  from  which,  see  the  directions 
given  §  24)  ;  long  u,  by  a  dot  placed  in  the  bosom  of  1  (for  the  manner 
of  distinguishing  it  from  a  point  called  Daghesh,  whose  position  is  also 
in  the  bosom  of  a  letter,  see  §  26  et  seq.)  ;  short  w,  by  three  dots  placed 
obliquely  in  a  straight  line.* 

*  As  it  probably  may  interest  some  of  my  readers,  I  will  give  in  brief  the 
celebrated  Aben  Ezra's  theory  of  the  vowels  contained  in  his  grammatical  work 
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Combination  of  Consonants  and  Vowels, 

§  14.  We  have  now  given  the  characters  representing  all  the  sounds 
in  Hebrew,  whether  consonants  or  vowels.  In  the  Occidental  Ian- 
entitled  CepherTsahhoth,  'The  Book  of  Elegance.'  The  opening  is  so  curious 
that  it  must  be  quoted  in  his  own  words  :   D^ISS  hli^n  n73W3   nX^^ilU  *n^2>a 

ii'ima  1  ^i<n^  ^■''■,5<n  n::Ji3n  nxti  i  r^b^yJ  ^pnn  niipsa  5<^nu)  i  p^ii^ona  nnxn 

i«%^iu  I  y^xni  d^an  snsJiin  Jn&^ti  i  piii^sn  bx  n-^siijn  nsJisnni  i  nn^t^n  b:\bi 
1  d^l3:ib:in  nsJisn  ni<ti  i  p:sian  ^"^r^d  n-i^^bu3n  n2?i3nm  i  n-jTsb  inb^Ts^Ta  nSJ-'.sn 
rii5<'np5n  msJiinn  insn  '^n^fin  iiUit^i  'i-iaTab  Jtlsi  nbs^ab  i<b  n5?i5n  b^'inw 
iVi"ta  nFiBii  p^^ni  dbin  \ti^'b^  dn  in^  d^idi^n  in5<:£^  i  d'^^sba  n5Jn\a 

h?5<^  d'^na-ilTS  d'lnx^in  nS'n'nxni  i.  e.  "As  the  soulsof  mankind  were  created 
in  the  image  of  God,  therefore  their  actions  resemble  his  ;  thus  the  secret  of 
every  motion  is  in  three  directions  :  The  first  motion  is  from  the  centre,  which 
is  like  the  point  in  a  circle  ;  this  is  the  motion  of  air  and  fire,  which  is  from 
below  upwards  ;  for  the  earth  is  the  centre  of  the  celestial  bodies,  and  her  centre 
is  the  centre  of  their  orbits.  The  second  motion  is  towards  the  centre  ;  and  this 
is  the  motion  of  water  and  earth,  which  is  from  above  downwards.  And  the 
third  is  dround  the  centre  ;  and  this  is  the  motion  of  the  celestial  bodies,  which 
motion  is  neither  upwards  nor  downwards.  And  as  I  was  examining  the  vowel- 
sounds  which  are  called  the  Seven  Kings  (i.  e.  Hho]em,Hhirik,  Pattahh,  Kamets, 
Shurek,  Kibbuts,  and  Ceghol),  I  found  that  they  are  grounded  on  the  following 
three,  viz.  Hholem,  Hhirik,  and  Pattahh,  and  the  other  four  are  compounded  from 
them."  He  then  goes  on  to  say,  "  1.  The  vowel  Hholem  is  an  elevated  tone 
(nVs^Tsb  dblnn  riS"l5r\1),  and  is  accordingly  expressed  by  a  dot  above  the  letter, 
and  always  over  the  end  of  it,  as  in  the  word  iinin,  in  order  that  it  may  not  be 
confounded  with  the  accent  R'bhi'*  h,  which  is  also  a  dot  above  the  letter,  but 
placed  in  the  middle.  It  derives  its  name  dbin  from  the  root  dbrt  to  be  strongs 
as  in  the  word  1372'ibntTi  Is.  38  :  16.  By  some  this  vowel  is  called  dSiQ  ^12  (D^lQ 
Chald.  for  fiQ  mouth)  full  mouth  /because  in  pronouncing  it  the  mouth  appears 
to  be  full.  2.  The  vowel  Hhirik  is  a  depressed  tone  (fiU^ab  p'T^n  ns'iam), 
represented  by  a  dot  under  the  letter  ;  its  name  p^'^t]  is  derived  from  the  root 
p'nn  to  gnash  ;  because  in  uttering  it,  one  appears  to  gnash  with  the  teeth  (!). 
3.  The  vowel-sound  of  Pattahh  is  neither  exalted  nor  depressed,  but  is  an 
intermediate  broad  sound.  Its  figure  is  therefore  a  horizontal  line  drawn  under 
the  letter.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the  root  nns  to  open,  because  it  is  produced 
by  an  opening  of  the  mouth.  The  reason  why  it  is  placed  beneath  rather  than 
above  the  consonant  to  which  it  belongs,  is  that  it  may  thus  be  distinguished 
from  the  mark  Raphe,  which  is  placed  over  the  |n&5n:ii  letters  to  show  when 
they  are  to  be  aspirated  (§  45).  4.  The  vowel-sound  Kamets  is  the  intermediate 
tone  between  Hholem  and  Pattahh,  whence  its  figure  is  composed  of  those  of 
Pattahh  and  Hholem,  thus  (  ),  which  were  afterwards  connected  in  the  present 
manner  (  ).  (According  to  the  opinion  of  Aben  Ezra,  Kamets  differs  from 
Pattahh  in  the  length  and  also  in  the  quality  of  its  sound  ;  the  former  being 
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guages  these  are  written  in  one  continuous  line ;  but  in  the  Shemitish 
tongues  the  consonants  alone  are  placed  in  the  line,  and  the  signs  for 
the  vowels  long  and  short  are  inscribed  above  or  below  those  conso- 
nants to  which  they  are  to  be  read,  e.  g.  long  3  bd,  3  bCj  ^2  bi,  ja  id, 
!|3  bu ;  short  Si  ba,  3  6e,  3  bi,  21  bo,  ^  bu.  When  a  vowel  is  followed 
by  one  of  the  letters  i{,  Si,  1,  "^y  technically  termed  'Eh'wi  letters 
(^*\T^  I  will  be),  without  a  vowel  of  its  own,  which  letters  as  before 
stated  sometimes  lose  their  consonantal  power  (§  7),  the  following 
rules  are  to  be  observed  :  i( ,  being  the  weakest  of  all  the  consonants, 
when  preceded  by  a  vowel  merely  lengthens  such  vowel  and  rests  in 
it,  thus  i52l  bd,  H^^  bi,  &c.,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  H  ;  but  1  and 
1  can  quiesce  only  in  their  respective  homogeneous  vowels  o,  u,  and 
i,  e,  which  they  were  once  employed  to  represent  (§  9),  thus  ia  bo,  ^3 
bu ;  'la  bi,  ^^  b€ ;  for  when  preceded  by  any  other  vowel,  1  retains  its 
power  of  a  labial  consonant,  and  ^  makes  with  it  a  diphthong,  thus 
*»2l  bai,  *iia  boi,  ^13  bui. 


pronounced  by  him  like  a  in  all.  But  as  the  analogy  of  the  remaining  long  and 
short  vowels,  as  well  as  that  of  the  bther  Shemitish  tongues,  not  one  of  which 
has  this  sound,  gives  to  the  vowel  Kamets  that  of  long  o  simply,  we  have  con- 
sidered it  as  differing  from  Pattahh  in  quantity  alone).  5.  Shurek.  Its  sound, 
compounded  of  those  of  Hholem  and  Hhirik,  is  denoted  by  a  dot  in  the  middle 
of  a  letter,  and,  lest  it  should  be  taken  for  Daghesh,  which  is  likewise  a  dot  in 
the  middle  of  a  letter,  it  is  always  accompanied  by  its  semi-vowel  ^ .  The  reason 
of  its  being  placed  in  the  middle  is  that  its  sound  is  a  compound  of  Hholem 
which  is  above,  and  Hhirik  which  is  below.  (This  sound  between  e  and  i  is 
still  retained  in  the  pronunciation  of  Shurek  by  the  Polish  Jews,  which  strongly 
resembles  that  of  the  French  u  in  une  or  the  German  u;  thus,  for  instance,  the 
word  "n^na  is  pronounced  by  them  baruch).  6.  The  corresponding  short  u  is 
expressed  by  three  dots  ;  one  of  them  taken  from  Hholem,  another  from  Hhirik, 
and  the  third  from  the  middle  of  i  (scil.  Shurek  !).  7.  Tsere.  Its  sound,  like  that 
of  Shurek,  is  composed  of  Hholem  and  Hhirik  ;  but  this  sound,  e,  is  nearer  to  i, 
while  that  of  Shurek  is  nearer  to  o.  It  is  expressed  by  two  points,  one  from 
Hholem  and  the  other  from  Hhirik,  which,  for  the  sake  of  distinguishing  them 
from  Sh'wa,  which  consists  of  two  dots  one  above  the  other,  are  placed  in  a 
horizontal  direction.  (His  opinion  of  the  power  of  this  vowel  may  be  the  reason 
why  the  Polish  Jews  of  the  present  day  pronounce  Tsere  like  the  diphthong  ai ; 
thus  "jTox  is  according  to  them  to  be  read  amain).  8.  Ceghol  is  a  compound  of 
Tsere  and  Pattahh,  and  is  pronounced  as  in  the  East  (i.  e.  like  at  in  fair).  Its 
sign  consists  of  the  two  dots  of  Tsere,  and  one  in  the  middle  of  them,  which 
represents  the  centre;  that  denoting,  as  I  have  already  stated,  the  vowel-sound 
Pattahh"  (!). 

VOL.  I.  Z 
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EXAMPLES. 


ns     t^^^     '^12     T\i2     i^5     ^n      ^n      i'n     ^a     a      if 

p6        nil      mai      me        ke       Jihe       hu        do      gi      be       ^d 

'r\^i5     nnDin     n'ln      nini^in    nb5     ^^n^      i^'^.a     m^ 

shiro   tokhahhath    Tiowe     tdhehlwth     gele    rahhai     bard     *dbhd 

^ibj     'ibij     ^)2^n     'ib'1'1    rr\^p     r\m^     nb^^'a     n-i^? 

^dZoi      'd/az      AAzme       cfiZe       koro         rishe        mele         bard 

^Di5i5     'isbij     D™^5'^'a      nni^tt      ^b'lp     ^^r^iap     nbn? 

'dnokhi    ^dlenii    merdshehem  moshebhd  kodhelu    keisiro      kdreld 

^T^^-Ti^pB      in:}ittbnip       '^ynbtar\^'^      ^^^s'iTO^'^    fi^icia 

pokedhiroshai  kobheldmorehu  berushdJdmenu    reshonenu    begobhd 


CHAPTER    III 


SYLLABICATION. 


k  15.  In  Hebrew  no  syllable  consists  of  a  vowel  alone,  or  commences 
with  one  :  so  that  every  syllable  must  begin  either  with  one  consonant, 
as  S  bdf  or  with  two,  as  "^S  b^rd ;  but  never  more  than  two,  which 
would  be  contrary  to  the  Oriental  ideas  of  euphony.  Syllables  are 
divided  according  to  their  terminations  into  simple  and  mixed.  A 
syllable  is  called  simple,  when  its  vowel  is  employed  merely  in  uttering 
the  consonant  to  which  it  is  attached,  and  which  it  needs  not  leave  in 
order  to  give  utterance  to  another  consonant,  at  the  end  of  the  same 
syllable  ;  so  the  instances  S  and  ^^  given  above.  A  syllable  is  mixed 
whose  vowel  is  compelled  to  leave  quickly  the  consonant  to  which  it 
belongs,  in  order  to  enunciate  and  be  lost  in  a  succeeding  one  in  the 
same  syllable,  as  bp  kal,  bt2p  k^tal ;  for  here  the  «  (_)  cannot  remain 
with  the  p  or  13  under  which  it  is  written,  but  must  hasten  from  it  to 
express  the  b,  which  is  destitute  of  a  vowel  of  its  own. 
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<J  16.  a.  From  what  we  have  said,  it  will  be  easily  comprehended, 
Ist.  That  the  vowel  of  a  simple  syllable  must  be  longt  for  it  does  not 
pass  over  to,  and  become  absorbed  in,  a  following  consonant,  but 
remains  with  its  own  ;  and  vice  versd  that  a  long  vowel  always  helps 
to  form  such  a  syllable.  2dly.  It  is  evident  that  the  vowel  of  a  mixed 
syllable  must  be  short,  as  it  becomes  lost  in  the  following  consonant ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  a  short  vowel  invariably  forms  part  of  a  mixed 
syllable.*  Thus  in  the  word  i(l3  we  have  two  simple  syllables  and 
two  long  vowels;  while  in  bl3]5,  the  first,  a  simple  syllable,  has  a  long 
vowel, — and  the  second,  a  mixed  syllable,  has  a  short  one. 

b.  And  hence  it  ensues,  that  if  in  the  course  of  inflection  a  mixed  is 
converted  into  a  simple  syllable,  the  short  vowel  of  such  syllable  must 
as  a  general  rule  be  changed  into  its  corresponding  long  one,  e.  g. 
D^lpn,  which  by  the  rejection  of  1  becomes  U^'pt^  ;  and  in  like  manner 
the  changing  of  a  simple  into  a  mixed  syllable  causes  the  long  vowel 
to  be  replaced  by  its  corresponding  short  one,  e.  g.  JTQj?  she  stood^  TOg 
thou  sloodest.  We  have  said  that  this  mutual  interchanging  of  long 
and  short  vowels  takes  place  between  those  which  correspond  to  each 
other ;  we  may  here  observe  that  to  this  there  are  exceptions,  which 
will  be  stated  in  the  sequel. 


§  17.  As  a  syllable  in  Hebrew  may  begin  or  end  in  a  consonant 
without  a  vowel,  a  sign  has  been  invented  to  accompany  such  letter, 
in  order  to  certify  the  reader  that  no  vowel  has  been  omitted  through 
mistake.  This  sign  consists  of  two  vertical  dots  (  )  called  Sh''wd 
(Heb.  i^Tp  emptiness)*  It  is  placed  under  all  initial  and  medial  letters 
which  have  no  vowel  of  their  own,  with  the  exception  of  the  qui- 
escents.  As  final  consanants  are  almost  always  vowelless,  it  has  not 
been  considered  requisite  to  affix  this  mark  to  any  of  them,  except  the 
letter  *]  (which  appears  also  with  the  vowel  (^  ))»  together  with  ti 
servile,  and  the  finals  of  some  verbal  forms  in  which  the  penultimate 
letter  also  "has  Sh'wa. 

§  18.  Since  no  consonant  can  be  uttered  without  the  aid  of  a  vowel, 
every  one  which  is  not  accompanied  by  a  vowel  of  its  own  is  to  be 
pronounced  by  means  of  the  one  attached  to  the  preceding  or  following 

*  The  only  apparent  exceptions  to  these  rules  arise  from  the  introduction  of 
an  accent.     See  §  55. 
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consonant. ,  Thus,  if  the  initial  letter  of  a  word  be  destitute  of  a  vowel, 
as  the  p  in  bt3p,  it  must  be  expressed  by  means  of  that  attached  to  the 
second  ;  if,  again,  the  Jinal  consonant  have  no  vowel  of  its  own,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  b  of  the  same  word,  the  vowel  preceding  it,  which  is 
here  (_  ),  enables  it  to  be  pronounced.  And  one  or  the  other  of  these 
means  is  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  medial  consonants  occurring  without 
a  vowel :  in  the  word  Jlbpp,  for  example,  the  pronunciation  of  t3  may 
'be  effected  by  the  help  of  either  the  preceding  (  ),  thus  koUld ;  or  that 
which  follows,  lid-fid.  When  a  consonant  is  enunciated  by  means  of 
the  vowel  which  goes  before  it,  the  sign  ( .  )  is  called  Sh^wa  quiescent 
(TO  i^nZJ)  ;  when  by  the  help  of  that  which  follows,  it  is  termed  Sh^wa 
mobile  (5?1]  i^lTD).  The  question,  whether  a  consonant  so  situated  is  to 
be  pronounced  by  the  aid  of  the  preceding  or  of  the  following  vowel, 
is  answered  by  the  rule  in  §  16  for  distinguishing  simple  and  mixed 
syllables  :  for  when  the  vowel  immediately  preceding  a  medial  conso- 
nant with  ShVa  is  short,  the  consonant  must  be  read  with  it,  in  order 
to  complete  the  syllable ;  and  when  the  preceding  vowel  is  long,  as 
that  syllable  is  thus  rendered  perfect,  the  consonant  will  go  to  the 
succeeding  one.  Or  in  other  words,  when  Sh'wa  is  preceded  by  a 
short  vowel,  it  is  quiescent,  as  bbp^  yik-tol,  b'^ISp'O  mak-til;  and  when 
by  a  long  one,  it  is  mobile,  in  which  case  we  shall  represent  it  by  an 
apostrophe,  as  Jlbpip  ho-Vld,  ^blp]^^  yik-hd-Vlu.* 

§  19.  Besides  the  rules  given  above,  there  are  some  others  requisite 
to  be  known  before  we  can  in  all  cases  make  the  necessary  distinction 
between  these  two  species  of  Sh'wa  : 

1.  If  two  Sh'was  concur  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  as  in  ^bt2pi,  the 
first  is  quiescent,  and  is  in  consequence  to  be  read  with  the  vowel 
preceding  it ;  while  the  second  is  mobile,  and  must  be  expressed  with 
the  assistance  of  the  following  vowel.  For  two  vowelless  consonants 
at  the  beginning  of  a  syllable  cannot  be  expressed  by  Oriental  organs 
(§  15),  neither  can  they  at  the  end  of  one  without  considerable  efl!brt : 
it  is  true  that  at  the  end  of  words  this  cannot  be  avoided ;  but  in  the 
middle  it  can,  and  accordingly  is,  viz.  by  attributing  them  to  separate 
syllables. 

2.  If  a  letter  with  Sh'wa  in  the  middle  of  a  word  is  by  the  influence 
of  the  sign  called  Daghesh  forte  (see  §  27)  to  be  pronounced  double, 
such  letter  is  considered  as  consisting  of  two,  each  accompanied  by 

*  The  accents  of  course  exert  the  same  influence  on  Sh'wa  which  they  do  on 
the  syllables.    See  §  55. 
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ShVa ;  thus  riblSp  is  equivalent  to  nbtptJp,  and  will  accordingly  come 
under  the  preceding  rule. 

3.  If  a  letter  with  a  subscribed  Sh*wa  be  immediately  succeeded  by 
a  similar  letter  expressed  in  writing,  this  Sh'wa  must  be  made  audible 
although  preceded  by  a  short  vowel ;  which  is  done  in  order  to  give 
greater  distinctness  to  the  reduplication :  thus  ^bbn  is  to  be  read 
ha-VlUf  not  hal-lu ;  and  so  "i^Sn  pron.  hi-rCnif  ^bbs  pron.  tsi-Vlu,* 


§20.   The  Sh*wa  of  which  we  have  just  spoken  is  called  simple 
Sh^wa  (tJllOfi  i^lTO),  and  may  be  placed  under  any  letter  of  the  alphabet 

♦  As  we  have  already  observed,  these  Sh'was  quiescent  and  mobile  were  ori- 
ginally intended,  and  are  accordingly  to  be  considered,  merely  as  signs  to  certify 
the  absence  of  a  vowel ;  for  they  are  by  no  means  short  vowels,  as  some  gram- 
marians have  asserted.  This  idea  of  theirs  probably  had  its  origin  in  the  fact  that 
two  initial  perfect  consonants,  as  for  instance  those  in  the  words  "'SS  and  2?^^, 
cannot  readily  be  pronounced  without  a  slight  intermediate  breathing,  thusft'wi, 
ik'ma'h ;  but  when  we  reflect  that  this  difficulty  still  exists  whether  a  Sh'wa  be 
written  or  not,  and  that  the  sign  ( :)  still  remains  the  same,  and  is  employed  for 
the  same  purpose,  viz.  to  show  the  absence  of  a  vowel,  whether  occurring  at  the 
beginning  or  end  of  a  syllable,  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  the  erroneousness  of 
the  suppo'sition  which  attributes  to  it  diff'erent  powers  and  uses  according  to  its 
place  in  a  word.  This  is  further  corroborated  by  the  uniform  manner  in  which 
the  signs  corresponding  to  Sh'wa  are  employed  in  the  Arabic,  Persic,  Sanscrit, 
Bengali,  &c.,  in  which  languages  they  in  no  instance  represent  a  vowel-sound, 
however  short.  And  again  by  the  statement  of  Aben  Ezra  (Cepher  Tsahhoth 
3.  a.),  and  of  D.  Kimhhi  (Mikhlol,  48.  b.)  relative  to  the  manner  in  which  Sh'wa 
mobile  was  pronounced  by  the  school  of  Tiberias  :  wherein  he  affirms  that  when 
occurring  before  one  of  the  guttural  letters,  they  gave  it  the  same  vowel-sound 
as  that  by  which  the  guttural  was  accompanied  :  thus  'ISK'?  they  pronounced 
y^abbedh^  *l^3  6*er,  ''^'H  d*'Az,  'niSJS  f'hdr,  ^Hp  k"hhu  ;  before  i  they  gave  it  the 
sound  of  I,  thus  bn^"^  y^ydhhel,  ^I'n'^-Q'i'^  yirm}ydhu ;  and  before  any  other  letter, 
that  of  the  vowel  a,  thus  ilhhp  k^lhld,  D'^'lUSi  g^bhartm,  Qilpiba  gHlUm.  This 
practice  appears  to  have  arisen  from  a  difficulty  they  experienced  in  enunciating 
a  consonant  imless  immediately  followed  by  a  vowel-sound,  and  hence  when 
there  was  no  peculiarity  in  the  succeeding  letter  which  could  exert  an  influence 
in  determining  the  vowel  to  be  taken,  they  chose  the  simplest  open  vowel  a  ; 
when  the  succeeding  letter  was  i ,  they  gave  to  that  with  Sh'wa  its  homogeneous 
vowel  t;  and  when  a  guttural,  which  from  the  tenuous  quality  of  its  sound  does 
not  present  the  same  eff'ectual  barrier  between  two  vowels  as  one  of  a  stronger 
texture,  they  substituted  a  vowel  the  same  as  that  taken  by  the  guttural.  And 
this,  as  we  have  said,  constitutes  an  additional  proof  of  the  truth  of  our  assertion, 
that  Sh'wa  is  not  a  vowel ;  for  were  such  the  case,  with  what  propriety  could  it 
have  been  exchanged  for  any  other  which  convenience  might  suggest  ? 
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destitute  of  a  vowel,  whether  occurring  at  the  beginning  or  in  the 
middle  of  a  word,  except  the  gutturals  fc^,  n,  ri,5?,  and  ^.  For  if  one 
of  these  letters  appear  in  a  situation  in  which  another  wpuld  receive 
the  sign  denoting  the  absence  of  a  vowel,  i.  e.  simple  Sh'wa, — in  order 
that  it  may  not  on  account  of  its  weakness  be  indistinctly  pronounced, 
or  remain  altogether  unheard,  it  will  have  a  very  brief  vowel-sound ; 
and  this  is  represented  by  a  short  vowel  connected  to  Sh'wa,  which 
latter  in  such  case  is  analogous  to  the  mathematical  sign  — ,  while  the 
vowel-mark  stands  in  the  place  of  a  positive  quantity  :  thus  2  —  denotes 
a  quantity  less  than  2  ;  so  (  )  represents  a  shorter  vowel-sound  than 
(_)  alone.     This  is  termed  compound  Sh^wa  (13*112  i^Jt?).* 

§21.  Of  the  five  short  vowels  given  in  §12,  only  the  following 
three  are  employed  in  this  manner,  viz.  (   ),  (   ),  and  (   ).     Thus, 

Fig.  Repr.  Name. 

(J       "  'riT\^  5]t:n   Hhalepht  Pattahh  (or  Sh'wa  Pattahh). 

(..^  )       '  bir^O  qrin   Hhateph  Cegh61  (or  Sh'wa  Ceghol). 

(^.  )       "  y)2'^  Cltsn   Hhateph  Kamets  (or  Sh'wa  Kamets). 

The  reason  why  only  these  three  vowels  have  been  adopted  to  form 
compound  Sh'was  will  appear  from  the  following  considerations.  The 
gutturals  admit  of  being  accompanied  by  any  vowel  whatever;  but 
when  it  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  determine  the  form  of  the  word 
that  they  should  take  one  of  the  other  vowels,  they  prefer  their  homo- 
geneous vowel  a  of  the  same  organ,  or  at  least  one  of  its  modifications 
e  and  o  (§  10).  Now  as  the  short  vowel-sounds  denoted  by  the  com- 
pound Sh'was  were  given  to  the  gutturals  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
their  enunciation,  and  have  little  to  do  with  the  characteristic  forms 
of  words,  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  such  vowels  alone  would  be 

*  To  this  general  rule  of  giving  to  vowelless  gutturals  a  compound  Sh'wa, 
there  are  some  exceptions :  thus  n,  which  of  all  the  letters  of  this  class  has  the 
strongest  sound,  is  not  unfrequently  accompanied  by  Sh'wa  simple,  as  ]^3n|^, 
Pl'ni ;  "With  n  and  3?  this  is  but  seldom  the  case,  as  Pinna,  ^23^1;^ ;  and  with  X 
very  rarely,  it  being  the  weakest  of  all,  as  ^'15<3 .  These  anomalies  have  in  all 
likelihood  arisen  from  a  want  of  exactness  in  carrying  out  the  system  ;  to  which 
cause  may  likewise  be  attributed  the  appearance  of  compound  Sh'was  with  other 
than  guttural  letters,  as  nnn  Gen.  2  :  12.,  nj^d^  Qen.  27  :  26.,  ^n^h  Gen.  2 :  2\, 
*»]3a'IJ  Zech.  4 :  12.  (which  the  K'ri  notices),  ni-i33  Josh.  11 :  2.,  where  they  are 
irregularly  employed  probably  to  show  that  the  Sh'wa  is  mobile. 

t  C]ur|  snatching^  Chald.  act.  part,  from  fjun  to  snatch. 
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received  into  their  composition  as  are  consonant  to  the  nature  of  the 
gutturals. 

§  22.  From  what  we  have  said,  it  will  be  perceived  that  it  is  nearly 
a  matter  of  indifference  which  of  the  compound  Sh'was  is  employed 
in  a  given  case,  whence  we  have  ^b?  ^h^tnddh,  ^'ittfi^  ^a'mbr^  ^'lia,  'a^ni  ; 
though  when  not  occurring  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  that  compound 
Sh'wa  is  in  general  preferred  which  is  similar  to  the  vowel  preceding 
it,  e.  g.  ^^Wr^  hah^midhf  ^"^l2Vn  heh'midh,  TajTI  ho\mddh. 


PATTAHH     FURTIVE. 

Pattahh  Furtive  (HllW  Urife)  is  the  name  given  to  a  short  a  placed 
under  a  vowelless  guttural  letter  at  the  end  of  a  word  or  syllable  when 
such  letter  is  preceded  by  any  other  vowel  than  a ;  in  which  case  a 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  passing  directly  from  such  vowel-sound  to 
the  enunciation  of  the  guttural,  and  consequently  a  short  and  homoge- 
neous a-sound  (see  §  21)  steals  in,  as  it  were,  to  aid  in  expressing  the 
guttural:  thus  the  word  T]T\  will  naturally  read  ru^hh;  and  this  is 
accordingly  denoted  in  writing  by  placing  under  the  guttural  a  Pattahh, 
which  is  to  be  pronounced  before  its  guttural,  thus  n^*1.  This  however 
takes  place  only  with  the  strong  gutturals,  which  refuse  to  coalesce 
with  a  preceding  heterogeneous  vowel,  as  3?,  fl,  and  »n  ;  thus  l^^'p'i 
rdkV^h,  natia  mizbe''hhf  J^ha  gabho'^h;  for  the  weak  gutturals,  45  and  H 
simple,  lose  their  sound  altogether  in  such  case,  and  quiesce  in  that 
of  the  preceding  vowel  (§  14).  Hence  Pattahh  furtive  is  employed 
only  when  a  strong  guttural  is  preceded  by  a  heterogeneous  vowel,  that 
is,  another  than  a ;  for  with  that  vowel  it  readily  coalesces,  so  that  none 
other  is  needed  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  its  enunciation.  The 
only  exception  is  when  the  guttural  is  followed  by  another  vowelless 
letter ;  for  then  it  still  takes  Pattahh  furtive,  in  order  to  assist  the 
enunciation  of  the  final  letter,  although  preceded  by  the  vowel  a,  e.  g. 
Wiytt  pron.  shdmd"^ht. 


KAMETS    HHATUPH. 

§  24.  1,  To  be  enabled  to  distinguish  between  the  long  vowel 
Kamets,  or  long  a,  and  the  short  vowel  Kamets  Hhatuph  (t|^t:n  "pap 
snatched  Kamets,  so  called  on  account  of  its  brevity),  or  short  o,  both 
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of  which  have  the  same  figure  (  ),  it  is  necessary  to  consult  what  was 
said  (§  16)  respecting  the  relative  connection  existing  between  vowels 
and  the  syllables  formed  from  them,  viz.  that  a  long  vowel  requires  by 
its  nature  to  make  a  simple,  and  a  short  vowel  a  mixed  syllable.  This 
is  the  leading  principle  which  determines  what  vowel  the  sign  (  ) 
represents  :  for  whenever  ( ^  )  is  followed  by  a  letter  with  a  vowel  of 
its  own,  it  makes  in  consequence  a  simple  syllable  (§  15),  and  stands 
for  the  vowel  a,  e.  g.  bt3j?,  D'tDb^,  pron.  khtdlj  m'lh.chim ;  but  when  it 
is  followed  by  a  letter  bearing  Sh'wa  quiescent,  it  makes  with  such 
letter  a  mixed  syllable,  and  denotes  the  short  vowel  o,  e.  g.  nttDH 
hhokhmdf  ^bDiH  "" a^khblkhdf  ^'©^^  Tcbdhshe,  When  however  ( ^ )  is  fol- 
lowed by  (  )  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  a  question  arises,  whether  (  ) 
is  Kamets  (a),  and  the  letter  with  Sh'wa — which  in  that  case  is 
mobile — to  be  read  to  the  following  syllable,  thus  flbp]?  hh-Vld;  or 
whether  it  is  Kamets  Hhatuph  (6\,  and  the  Sh'wa — then  quiescent — 
to  be  read  to  the  syllable  containing  (  ),  thus  ribtajp  hot-Id,  This 
case  is  generally  decided  by  the  sign  Methegh  (see  §  63) :  viz.  when 
(  )  is  accompanied  by  Methegh,  it  is  long,  and  forms  a  simple  syllable, 
thus  ilbpp  hhVla ;  and  when  unaccompanied  by  this  sign,  it  is  short, 
e.  g.  iTJapn  hhokhmd,  )2^'^  kbrhdn. 

2.  From  these  rules  the  following  cases  are  to  be  excepted :  A  (  ) 
which  has  been  derived  from  Hholem  is  to  be  read  as  short  o,  although 
followed  by  a  consonant  with  a  vowel  of  its  own  ;  such  (  ),  being  in 
the  antepenult,  takes  Methegh,  both  on  account  of  the  accent  on  the 
ultimate  (§  64),  and  to  enable  the  short  vowel  to  make  a  simple  sylla- 
ble :  e.  g.  Tlj'lp  plur.  D'^TiJ^lg  koddshim,  '(D'^W  plur.  d'^TJJ'ltJ  shordshim. 
And  so  of  a  (  )  which  has  arisen  from  Sh'wa  in  consequence  of  a 
following  (  ),  and  which  is  accompanied  by  Methegh,  according  to 
§63.  5.,  e.g.  ^brh  for^bnb. 

§25.  1.  When  (  )  occurs  in  the  ultimate  making  a  mixed  syllable, 
its  quantity  is  decided  by  the  position  of  the  accent :  viz.  if  it  receives 
the  accent  itself,  it  is  Kamets,  or  long  a,  which  the  accent  enables  to 
make  a  mixed  syllable  (§  55),  e.  g.  ^I'n  ddbhkr,  )'2'i012  mishkkn,  tW 
shhih ;  but  if  it  does  not  receive  the  accent,  it  must  be  Kamets  Hha- 
tuph, or  short  o,  from  Hholem  (i),  e.  g.  "53  coZ,  D*i^^  wayydrbm,  from 
bb,  di^J.  2.  In  the  beginning  or  middle  of  a  word,  (^  )  followed  by 
a  letter  with  Daghesh  forte — which  is  equivalent  to  two  such  letters, 
the  first  with  Sh'wa  quiescent  (§  28) — is  to  be  read  o,  according  to 
§24,  1. ;  thus  D'lnia  (=Q">riria  for  Q'lnSla)  hbttim ;  and  it  will  retain 
this  power  when,  on  the  addition  of  a  grave  or  accented  suffix,  it 
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receives  a  Methegh  (§  64),  e.  g.  DJl'^rQ  pron.  hblUhem,  But  when 
Kamcts  followed  by  Daghesh  forte  takes  an  accent  to  enable  it  to  form 
a  mixed  syllable,  it  retains  its  sound  of  long  a,  e.  g.  ni2%  Hisb,  mstDi 
pron.  ydmmdt  Ikmmdj  shixmind. 


CHAPTER    IV 


DAGHESH. 


§  26.  Daghesh  (TDlJ'l)  is  a  dot  inscribed  in  the  bosom  of  a  letter.  Its 
office  is  of  two  kinds  :  1st,  to  show  that  the  letter  in  which  it  is  placed 
is  to  be  doubled  in  pronunciation,  when  it  has  the  name  of  Daghesh 
forte  (pjn  tJW),  as  it  strengthens  the  sound  of  the  letter  in  which  it  is 
inserted,  and  at  the  same  time  causes  the  preceding  vowel  to  rush  on 
towards  it,  in  order  to  give  full  force  to  the  reduplication  ;  2d,  to 
remove  the  original  aspirate  sound  o(  certain  letters,  when  it  is  called, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  preceding,  Daghesh  lene  (bg  TSSi'^)* 


DAGHESH     FORTE. 

§  27.  In  Hebrew  a  letter  is  often  by  the  rules  of  grammar  to  be 
reduplicated  in  the  middle  of  a  word ;  and  in  such  cases,  when  possible, 
both  letters  of  the  pair  are  made  audible  in  pronunciation  :  but  for  the 
sake  of  expedition,  the  latter  of  them  only  is  represented  in  writing, 
and  in  this  there  is  a  Daghesh  inscribed,  in  order  to  remind  the  reader 
of  the  omission ;  thus,  instead  of  btDpp  at  full  length,  we  have  merely 
b^p.*  And  this  not  only  when  the  two  letters  were  originally  the 
same,  but  also  when  the  former  of  them,  as  is  often  the  case,  has  been 
assimilated  to  the  latter,  thus  we  have  bt:;?n  =  btD^pH  for  buppH  (§77). 


♦  In  Arabic  a  sign  called  teshdid  (».)  is  placed  over  a  letter  in  order  to  denote 
its  reduplication.  The  Germans  in  writing  make  use  of  a  small  stroke  orer  n 
and  m  for  a  similar  purpose. 
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§  28.  As  the  power  of  Daghesh  forte  consists  in  compensating  the 
rejection  of  the  first  of  two  similar  letters  in  juxtaposition  when 
without  a  vowel  of  its  own,  it  follows  that  this  Daghesh  can  never  be 
employed  except  when  the  first  letter  of  the  pair  would  be  accompanied 

by  Sh'wa,  e.  g.  bi23p  =  bptpp,  btign  =  btSj^j^^n,  nap  =  sinno. 

<J  29.  Again,  as  Daghesh  is  the  sign  of  the  doubling  of  a  letter,  it 
can  be  inserted  in  those  only  of  which  the  reduplication  can  readily 
be  made  audible  in  speaking.  This  is  without  difficulty  effected  in 
letters  of  a  strong  distinct  sound,  as,  for  instance,  the  ta  in  bt3p  ;  but 
not  in  those  whose  sound  is  more  slight  and  continuous,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  gutturals,  i^,  Jl,  H,  5?,  and  also  the  liquid  ^.  Hence  arises 
the  rule  that  a  guttural  letter  can  never  receive  Daghesh  forte, 

J  30.  Besides  the  gutturals,  which  in  no  case  receive  a  Daghesh,  we 
find  also  the  letter  1,  which,  although  a  labial,  and  capable  of  taking 
this  sign,  is  yet  the  weakest  of  the  remaining  consonants,  answering 
to  the  English  w,  and  cannot  easily  be  reduplicated  in  pronunciation. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  inserting  a  Daghesh  in  this  letter,  the  word  con- 
taining it  undergoes  some  other  equivalent  change ;  for  instance,  in 
the  Pi'hel  form  of  the  verbs  'iJ?,  the  second  radical  letter  'l,  which 
according  to  the  general  rule  should  be  doubled  by  Daghesh,  is  either 
changed  into  '^ ,  thus  D^J?  for  Q-^p ;  or  it  remains  single,  and  the 
third  radical  is  reduplicated  in  its  stead,  whence  the  alternate  form 

D^ip. 

§  31.  If  we  consider  the  influence  exerted  by  the  point  Daghesh  on 
the  syllable  preceding  it,  we  shall  perceive  that,  as  the  first  of  the  two 
letters  of  which  the  consonant  containing  it  is  held  to  be  composed  is 
pronounced  as  though  accompanied  by  Sh'wa,  every  such  syllable  must 
be  a  mixed  one ;  and  hence  Daghesh  forte  is  always  immediately  pre- 
ceded by  a  short  vowel  (§  16.  a.).  It  is  equally  evident,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  every  short  vowel,  unless  accompanied  by  an  accent  (§  55), 
must  be  followed  by  a  consonant  either  with  Sh'wa  or  containing  an 
inscribed  Daghesh.  Hence  it  is,  that  a  short  vowel  is  frequently  given 
to  a  consonant  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  the  Daghesh  in  a  following 
one  ;  while  in  other  cases  the  Daghesh  itself  is  inserted  in  consequence 
of  a  preceding  short  vowel. 

§  32.  Thus  Daghesh  forte,  although  uniform  in  its  power,  has  two 
distinct  offices  ;  one  of  which  is  to  denote  the  reduplication  of  a  letter, 
or  the  assimilation  of  a  letter  to  the  following  one,  e.  g.  b^p  =  bt3tpp, 
TD55  =  1^553  for  tj^p3 ;  and  this  we  shall  call  Daghesh  compensative. 
Its  other  office  is  to  enable  a  preceding  short  vowel  to  form  in  compli- 
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anco  with  its  nature  a  mixed  syllable,  e.  g.  KD5,*  bsiQ  ;  so  too  the 
Daghesh  inserted  in  a  letter  preceded  by  the  article  n  or  1  conversive. 
In  these  cases  Daghesh  cannot  with  any  propriety  be  considered  as  a 
substitute  for  a  rejected  letter,  since  it  has  arisen  solely  on  account 
of  the  preceding  vowel,  which  is  thereby  preserved  unchanged ;  this 
we  shall  term  Daghesh  conservative, 

^33.  1.  A  short  vowel  requires  the  insertion  of  this  Daghesh  in 
the  following  consonant  in  order  to  complete  the  syllable,  whenever 
such  consonant  has  a  vowel  of  its  own  ;  but  when  it  receives  Sh'wa, 
and  can  consequently  terminate  a  mixed  syllable,  the  Daghesh  is  often 
rejected  as  no  longer  necessary-,  e.  g.  the  word  above  given  i5DS ; 
when  it  takes  a  suffix,  thus  ii5p3,  the  short  vowel  is  followed  by  Sh*wa, 
and  accordingly  Daghesh  is  again  rejected;  so  bj^tt,  "^bjpla.t  Thus 
the  Daghesh  is  often  omitted  which  should  be  inserted  after  the 
article  51  or  1  conversive,  when  the  letter  following  these  particles 
takes  Sh'wa,  e.g.  D^^^lbn,  tl';'V 

2.  And  not  only  is  Daghesh  conservative,  or  Daghesh  employed  on 
account  of  a  preceding  short  vowel,  in  this  manner  omitted  as  unne- 
cessary, but  also  Daghesh  compensative,  i.  e.  Daghesh  used  to  denote 
the  rejection  of  a  letter,  e.  g.  D'^CJpnp  for  D'iT»|51'a ;  in)?;^  for  ^n;?)% 
from  npb;  li^te;'  for  ?ii^©%  from  i^icj ;  Jlb^isbia  for  nbs^ttbia,  from 
Itt  and  nb^^lab.  For  it  must  be  understood  that  Daghesh  forte  is 
not  merely  a  compensation  for  a  rejected  letter,  but  is  at  the  same 
time  a  necessary  effect  of  such  rejection,  in  order  that  the  preceding 
short  vowel  may  remain  unchanged,  and  still  go  to  constitute  a 
mixed  syllable,  as  it  did  before  the  rejection  took  place.  Take  for 
example  the  verbal  form  tJ55^  :  here  the  first  syllable  is  a  mixed  one  ; 
but  if  5  be  assimilated  to  the  next  following  consonant,  and  then 


•  That  this  word  in  the  cognate  languages  Syriac  and  Arabic  is  found  to  have 
an  intermediate  1,  thus  Syr.   juJlPJas,  Arab,  i^^^y^  j  constitutes  no  valid 

objection  to  the  truth  of  our  theory ;  for  instances  abound  of  words  in  these 
and  the  other  Shemitish  dialects  receiving  an  inserted  liquid  for  the  same  purpose 
and  on  the  same  occasions  as  when  in  Hebrew  they  take  Daghesh  :  e.  g.  Chald. 

S)'!': ,  fut.  sj^a-^ =3>'n'^  (like  pii^) ;  bbs)  inf.  Aph'hei  Vsari  =h^n  ;  rT'aaj<  =n3K ; 
nr)3i<=npii<'.    See  §81. 

t  Thus  we  are  not  compelled  to  make  exceptions  of  these  instances,  as  has 
been  done  by  Prof.  Gesenius,  who  has  given  in  his  Lexicon  the  plur.  n'ii<p3  as 
an  irregularity  for  ini5<53 ,  and  in  the  latest  edition  the  word  rii^jJO ,  although 
Daghesh  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  examples  quoted  by  him. 
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rejected,  the  short  vowel  (  \  can  remain  unchanged  only  by  placing  a 
Daghesh  in  5i,  whence  arises  the  form  tS^'J ;  but  should  this  5i  receive 
Sh'wa,  so  that  it  can  be  read  in  the  same  syllable  with  the  preceding 
(  ),  Daghesh  may  be  either  inscribed  in  it  or  omitted ;  thus  the  third 
pers.  masc.  plur.  of  the  future  of  this  verb  is  written  either  ^©5^  or 
^11D!\'^.  On  this  principle  may  be  explained  the  other  instances  given 
above,  such  as  the  Pi'hel  form  of  verbs,  1  conversive,  the  definite  article 
n,  and  the  prep.  "D  ;  in  short,  whenever  a  letter  which  would  other- 
wise receive  Daghesh  is  accompanied  by  Sh'wa,  this  Daghesh,  being 
no  longer  absolutely  necessary,  may  be  omitted. 

§  34.  a.  That  Daghesh  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  mere  compen- 
sation for  one  of  two  similar  letters  which  has  been  rejected,  but  that 
the  immediate  cause  of  its  introduction  is  rather  the  imperfect  state  of 
the  preceding  syllable  consequent  on  such  rejection,  appears  from  the 
mode  in  which  this  point  is  inserted  in  i  epenthetic ;  for  instance,  the 
word  ^rlbt3p  in  order  to  avoid  the  hiatus  Ras  often  an  inserted  D,  thus 
^iriDbtSp,  which  on  the  application  of  the  rule  §  77.  3.  becomes  ^sbttfp, 
the  f\  being  rejected,  while  5  receives  Daghesh.  Now  it  may  well  be 
asked,  how  can  the  Daghesh  inserted  in  D  compensate  the  omitted  n  ? 
The  answer  is,  it  does  no  such  thing,  but  is  merely  an  effect  of  the 
rejection  of  H,  whose  vowel  falls  back  upon  3,  so  that  the  preceding 
short  vowel  would  be  left  without  a  consonant  in  which  to  terminate, 
were  it  not  supplied  by  the  insertion  of  Daghesh  in  5.* 

h.  This  fact  of  the  real  origin  and  use  of  Daghesh  is  shown  likewise 
by  the  change  which  takes  place  in  a  vowel  preceding  a  guttural  letter 
in  a  situation  to  receive  Daghesh ;  thus,  instead  of  ^'^i^S'a  we  have 
*X^^ .  Now  it  is  not  very  evident  in  what  manner  the  liquid  conso- 
nant ,D  can  be  compensated  by  the  vowel  (  )  ;  but  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  conceiving  that,  on  the  elision  of  that  consonant,  the  short  vowel 
(  \  was  changed  into  the  long  vowel  (  )  in  order  to  complete  the 
syllable  (§  16.  a.).     And  hence  we  have  a  general  rule,  that  whenever 

*  Some  grammarians  have  indeed  not  scrupled  to  assert  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  assimilation  in  a  retrograde  direction,  forgetting  that  this  would  be 
running  counter  to  the  very  principle  on  which  assimilation  takes  place ;  and 
particularly  they  seem  to  have  overlooked  those  cases  in  which  the  third  pers, 
masc.  pret,  of  verbs  takes  an  epenthetic  5  before  the  pronominal  suffix  of  the 
third  pers.  fem.,  thus  nfp'i^p  for  f^S^lJp ,  and  where  the  third  pers.  fem.  pret. 
takes  the  same  suffix  without  an  intervening  5 ,  as  i^ip^i^p  for  i^T'ib'^p  ,  in  which 
there  is  neither  rejection  nor  assimilation  backwards,  but  a  mere  shifting  of  the 
.ultimate  vowel  .to  the  preceding  consonant. 
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a  short  vowel  is  followed  by  a  letter  with  a  vowel  which  cannot  be 

reduplicated  in  pronunciation  (see  ^  84.  3.),  either  the  short  vowel  is 
lengthened,  thus  Ta^T}  for  "1)2 J?n,  •JHl';'  for  1\'^'2\  or  if  it  be  allowed 
to  remain,  it  takes  Methegh  (§  85.  2.),  e.  g.  W^^m  for  D^^nn.  To  this, 
we  may  remark,  there  are  a  few  exceptions. 

§  35.  This  Daghesh  placed  in  a  consonant  on  account  of  a  pre- 
ceding short  vowel  is  found  not  only  in  the  middle  radical  of  a  word, 
as  KDS,  ^|?^»  b^t  also  in  words  compounded  of  two  others,  where  the 
first  terminates  in  a  short  vowel,  e.  g.  r^^12  Ex.  4  :  2.  for  nt  TTQ,  DD^ia 
Is.  3 :  15.  for  Dpb  ITQ ;  and  not  only  when  the  two  are  merged  into 
one,  but  also  when  written  separately,  e.g.  n^^T'lTa  Gen.  12:  18., 
i<np^-n"a  Gen.  2  :  19.,  DD'^il??TS"n'Q  Gen.  46  :  33.,  il?-nTr?i^  Gen. 
2:18.;  for  as  these  words  are  connected  by  Makkeph  (which  see,  §  70), 
the  n  is  to  be  considered  as  omitted.  And  it  is  often  the  case  that  an 
initial  liquid  or  dental  preceded  by  a  word  terminating  in  a  simple 
syllable  receives  Daghesh  forte  when  the  two  words  are  connected 
either  by  Makkeph  or  an  accent,  e.  g,  t1i5T"nrijpb  Gen.  2 :  23.,  i{3"7jlp'' 
24:  42.,  ^>  nb'^bn  44  :  17.,  ?i5?D  1^1)5  Deut.  2  :  24.',  p^^  ninif  Ps.  45:  8., 
UtB  trh^  2  Kings  1:4." 

The  producing  cause  of  this  latter  phenomenon  appears  to  exist 
in  the  genius  of  the  Hebrew  language,  which  inclines  to  terminate 
all  its  words  in  a  mixed  syllable.  The  consequence  is,  that  a  word 
ending  in  a  simple  syllable  will  have  a  tendency  to  combine  with  the 
word  which  follows,  and  form  a  mixed  syllable  with  its  initial  conso- 
nant, whenever  the  two  are  in  intimate  connection  with  each  other ; 
and  this  is  more  especially  the  case  when  the  initial  letter  of  the 
second  word  is  either  a  liquid  or  dental,  both  of  which  classes  of  letters 
are  reduplicated  with  facility,  because  ia  uttering  them  the  passage  for 
the  air  is  not  entirely  closed  as  is  the  case  with  the  harder  consonants, 
&,  p,  ky  &c. 


DAGHESH     LE  NE. 

§  36.  This  Daghesh  differs  altogether  in  its  power  and  application 
from  the  preceding,  it  being  employed  for  the  purpose  merely  of 
removing  in  particular  cases  the  aspiration  of  certain  consonants. 
Consequently  it  can  be  placed  in  those  letters  only  which  have  origi- 
nally an  aspirate  sound,  and  they  (as  stated  in  §  3  on  the  powers  of 
letters)  are  the  following  six,  viz.  2,  At  "7,  D,  B,  and  M,  which  have 
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been  united,  for  the  sake  of  recollecting  them  more  easily,  into  the 
technical  expression  JnBS  I^S  •  The  original  pronunciation  of  1  is  5A,  ^ 
gh,  *!  dhy  D  kh,  S  ph,  and  of  tl  th ;  but  the  insertion  of  a  Daghesh  in  these 
letters  removes  the  aspiration,  and  their  sounds  remain  respectively 
6,  g  hard,  d,  k,  p,  and  t.  No  letters  except  these  six  can  take  Daghesh 
lene,  but  these  can  receive  Daghesh  forte  as  well ;  whence  the  question 
arises,  when  is  the  point  inscribed  in  one  of  them  to  be  considered  as 
Daghesh  forte,  and  when  as  Daghesh  lene  ? 

^  37.  This  question  is  reduced  within  very  narrow  limits  when  we 
reflect  that  the  power  of  Daghesh  forte  is  to  reduplicate  the  consonant 
bearing  it ;  for,  since  these  letters  cannot  be  pronounced  double  at  the 
beginning  or  end  of  a  word,  of  coui'se  one  so  situated  never  receives 
the  sign  of  reduplication :  and  accordingly  when  we  find  a  point 
inscribed  in  the  bosom  of  an  initial  tlBlD  ^^1  letter  or  in  a  final  one 
without  a  vowel,  we  are  confident  that  it  can  be  no  other  than  Daghesh 
lene.  Hence  a  doubt  on  this  head  can  arise  only  when  one  of  these 
letters  so  pointed  is  found  in  the  middle  of  a  word.  And  to  remove 
such  doubt  we  have  the  simple  rule,  that  when  this  point  inscribed  in 
a  medial  consonant  is  immediately  preceded  by  a  vowel,  it  is  Daghesh 
forte,  and  the  letter  containing  it  is  to  be  deprived  of  its  aspiration,  and 
reduplicated  ;  and  when  not  so  preceded,  it  is  Daghesh  lene,  and  the 
letter  is  simply  to  be  deprived  of  its  aspiration. 


INSERTION  OF  DAGHESH  LENE. 

§  38.  When  these  letters  are  to  be  uttered  with,  and  when  without 
the  aspiration,  is  a  mere  matter  of  euphony.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
decide  when  Daghesh  lene  is  to  be  inserted,  we  have  first  to  ascertain 
what  constitutes  euphony  in  this  particular  respect.  We  find,  accord, 
ingly,  on  examination,  that,  simply  as  regards  itself,  a  hard,  distinct, 
unaspirate  sound  is  more  easy  of  production  than  one  which  is  soft, 
obscure,  and  aspirate ;  the  former  being  articulated  by  a  mere  sepa- 
rating or  pressing  together  of  the  organs,  while  the  movements  required 
to  produce  the  latter  are  much  more  complicated :  thus,  for  instance, 
the  letter  h  is  pronounced  by  a  simple  and  complete  opening  or  closing 
of  the  lips,  while  in  order  to  utter  the  sound  hh  =  v,  it  is  necessary  to 
draw  back  the  under  lip  to  a  line  with  the  teeth,  against  which  it  is  to 
be  pressed,  but  not  so  as  to  entirely  hinder  the  passage  of  the  air :  the 
same  observations  apply  to  p,  ph;  fe,  kh;  t,  thy  &c.,  the  aspirate  form 
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in  every  case  requiring  a  greater  effort  for  its  production.  That  this, 
however,  is  the  original  and  normal  sound  of  these  consonants,  is 
obvious  from  the  fact  that  the  aspirate  pronunciation  is  that  which  is 
denoted  in  the  simplest  manner,  viz.  by  the  character  alone,  while  the 
unaspirate  sound  is  signified  by  the  addition  of  a  diacritical  point ;  but 
as  the  Hebrews  did  not  uniformly  retain  the  aspiration,  it  follows  that 
they  must  in  certain  circumstances  have  found  it  more  than  commonly 
difficult  of  utterance.  If  then  we  can  ascertain  in  what  cases  the 
aspirates  are  most  difficult  of  production,  we  can  thence  deduce  rules 
for  the  insertion  of  Daghesh  lene.  Now  it  is  certain  that  in  passing 
from  a  state  of  absolute  repose,  or  immediately  after  a  short  pause  in 
discourse,  the  pronunciation  of  an  aspirate  is  less  easy  than  when  the 
organs  by  the  utterance  of  a  vowel-sound  are  placed  in  a  situation 
more  favourable  to  its  enunciation. 

^  39.  From  the  above  general  remarks  may  be  drawn  the  following 
rules  for  denoting  a  removal  of  the  aspiration  of  these  letters  by  the 
insertion  of  Daghesh  lene  : 

1st.  Daghesh  is  to  be  inscribed  in  a  mSD  ^3Q  letter  when  commencing 
a  sentence,  a  verse,  or  one  of  the  clauses  of  a  verse,  e.  g.  M'llOX^lS  Gen. 
1 :  1.,  D'^nbN^  y'1'1  ^^  Gen.  3  :  5,  19.,  'lai^  bTO  Gen.  4  :  13. 

2d.  When  beginning  a  word  in  the  middle  of  a  verse,  immediately 
preceded  by  a  mixed  syllable,  e.  g.  i^'ia  tTit^^nS  Gen.  1:1.,  ^^^"b^  ^tJITl 

V.  2.,  nit:  ^13  ^ii<n  v.  4.,  ii^m  y^^n  fi^TD^n  n^tibt^^  nias^^i  v.'  ii. 

3d.  When  beginning  a  word  preceded  by  a  simple  syllable,  whether 
terminating  in  a  long  vowel  or  in  a  quiescent  ^'ih^  letter,  which  is 
accompanied  by  a  disjunctive  (§47.  1.)  accent,  e.  g.  ^^Jn^tt'lS  ^2tlb^n 
Gen.  1  :  26,  27.  2:3.  3  :  21.,  ■]£  ,  nr\:?1  3  :  22.  4:7.  But  when  a 
final  *i,  instead  of  quiescing  in  the  ultimate  vowel,  forms  with  it  a 
diphthong,  this  is  considered  a  mixed  syllable  (§  14),  and  a  following 
flSD  ^M  letter  will  consequently  take  Daghesh  by  Rule  2d,  though  the 
accent  on  the  first  word  be  not  disjunctive,  e.  g.  13^!!  '^S^l  Josh.  8  :  11., 
bs  'lin  Is.  55  :  1. ;  and  so  also  after  the  word  nin^,  read  ^2h^_  (§  71), 
e.  g.  ^p'lSS  nin;'  Ps.  18  :  21.  An  initial  nSD  ^:\1  letter  preceded  by 
a  word  ending  in  T\  pointed  with  Mappik  comes  under  the  same  rule, 
and  for  the  same  reason  (see  §  44),  e.  g.  D'^ton  •njTSa  Gen.  6  :  16.,  Jini^ 
nj?!^  1  Sam.  21 :  10.  So  likewise  does  one  which  follows  a  word  end- 
ing  in  i{  preceded  by  a  vowelless  consonant ;  for  then  the  i(  is  termed 
otiant,  and  is  entirely  neglected  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  word,  which 
in  effect  terminates  with  the  preceding  consonant,  e.  g.  D3?bSl  X'T'1 
Num.  24:1. 
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4th.  When  commencing  a  word  preceded  by  a  simple  syllable  with 
a  conjunctive  accent  (§  47.  2.),  a  tlSD  ^1:^1  letter  does  not  lose  its  aspi- 
ration, e.  g.  nnij  in  ^5  Gen.  2 : 3.,  ^nh  nri;in  f 'lijn'i  i :  2.  2:5.,  i^^.n 

3n*lS)  2  :  14.  3  :  3,  17.  From  this  rule  are  to  be  excepted,  1st,  the  case 
of  a  simple  syllable  ending  in  Jl  local  or  paragogic,  which  quiesces  in 
the  long  vowel  inserted  on  its  account,  e.  g.  D^  Jl'T^^^i^'l  Deut.  31 :  28., 
■jl^SS  t^T^^  Gen.  45  :  17. ;  and  2dly,  some  instances  where  two  ^5il 
mSD  letters  concur  in  the  beginning  of  a  word,  e.  g.  lni^D3  '^Jl'^'1  Josh. 
8  :  24.,  TS^'aSnDS)  b^bn  Is.  10  :  9. 

§  40.  We  have  said  that  the  rules  above  given  for  the  insertion  or 
omission  of  Daghesh  lene  in  initial  letters  are  readily  deducible  from 
the  facts  enumerated  in  the  remarks  which  precede  them  (§  38).  We 
will  explain.  The  Jirst  rule,  which  relates  to  a  inSD  *IM  letter  com- 
mencing a  sentence,  naturally  ensues  from  the  observations  relative  to 
quitting  the  state  of  silence.  As  a  consonant  at  the  end  of  a  syllable 
is  articulated  by  a  closing  of  the  organs,  the  second  rule  comes  under 
the  same  observations.  A  disjunctive  accent  separates  more  or  less 
the  word  bearing  it  from  that  by  which  it  is  followed  ;  so  that  the 
cases  affected  by  rule  third  are  those  in  which  a  pause  in  speaking 
occurs.  With  regard  to  the  fourth,  it  will  be  at  once  perceived  that 
there  can  be  little  or  no  difficulty  in  passing  directly  from  the  utterance 
of  a  vocal  to  that  of  an  aspirate  sound,  which  bears  to  it  so  near  a 
relation,  and  hence  no  inducement  to  vary  the  pronunciation  of  the 
mSD  ^^1  letter.  When  a  final  vowel  is  one  which  has  arisen  in  con- 
sequence of  an  affixed  paragogic  n,  and  which  is  always  unaccented 
(§54.  3.),  it  appears  somehow  not  to  have  been  taken  into  account; 
whence  a  word  so  terminated  is  considered,  with  respect  to  a  succeeding 
tlSD  ^i^'2  letter,  as  ending  in  its  ordinary  manner,  viz.  in  a  final  conso- 
nant. The  few  exceptions  to  be  met  with  in  the  case  of  two  of  these 
letters  beginning  a  word,  seem  to  have  arisen  from  the  difficulty  of 
pronouncing  two  aspirates  in  succession. 

§41.  The  same  rules  apply  to  inSD  1M  letters  occurring  in  the 
middle  of  a  word.  Thus,  when  one  of  them  follows  a  consonant 
accompanied  by  Sh'wa  quiescent,  or  in  other  words  a  mixed  syllable, 
it  loses  its  aspiration,  as  when  commencing  a  word  preceded  in  the 
same  manner,  e.  g.  T^ab^ ,  ^'nb'n ,  ^^b)2 ,  nnptt  •  As  this  rule  is  analo- 
gous to  Rule  2d,  so  it  has  its  origin  in  the  same  producing  cause.  But 
in  the  case  of  two  words  in  what  is  termed  the  state  of  construction^ 
sufficient  time  is  not  allowed  for  completely  closing  the  vocal  orifice, 
and  thereby  cutting  off  the  penultimate  syllable  of  the  first ;   from 
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which  has  arisen  the  apparent  anomaly,  that  when  the  last  syllable  of 
a  word  in  the  construct  state  begins  with  a  rSD  HDil  letter,  this  is 
allowed  to  retain  its  aspiration,  e.  g.  '^'ID^,  "^pV^*  "^P??'  ^"i^??  5  ^o  too 
the  infinitives  of  verbs,  when  as  verbal  nouns  they  occur  in  this  state, 
e.  g.  Shpa  from  inS,  bS33  from  bSU  ;  and  likewise  imperatives,  whose 
peculiar  quipkness  of  utterance  causes  thtm  closely  to  resemble  nouns 
in  construction,  e.  g.  ''DlnS,  '^^^V  -  Frequently  too  the  aspiration  is 
retained  when  one  of  these  letters  following  a  Sh'wa  quiescent  is  accom- 
panied by  a  vowel  which  is  formed  from  Sh'wa,  and  is  consequently 
too  short  to  give  time  for  closing  the  organs  completely,  e.  g.  HISIJ  Gen. 
2  :  15.  for  rt'lh?,  D^D^  Gen.  18  :  26.  for  D^CS .  In  all  other  cases  the 
fiSD  "IM  letter  takes  Daghesh  lene,  whenever  the  consonant  preceding  it 
has  Sh'wa  quiescent,  thus  isb^a,  "^553,  &;c.,  except  the  word  ^ji3,  which 
on  receiving  a  suffix  irregularly  omits  Daghesh,  as  '^'iSSl  •  Another  appa- 
rent exception  to  this  rule  exists  in  some  verbal  forms,  as  for  instance 
the  word  inT5?'^  (of  the  form  ^btSp"!) ;  but  the  Sh'wa  is  in  reality  mobile, 
the  vowel  under  y  being  a  Pattahh  furtive,  which  is  to  be  pronounced 
before  the  guttural  to  which  it  is  attached,  thus  ya'^^hz'hhu  (§  23)  : 
consequently  this  and  all  similar  cases  come  under  the  rule  following. 
§  42.  When  a  liSD  ^^2.  letter  is  preceded  either  by  Sh'wa  mobile  or 
a  long  vowel,  it  retains  its  aspiration.  And  these  cases  are  so  analo- 
gous that  one  might  have  been  predicated  from  a  knowledge  of  the  other ; 
for  when  a  consonant  begins  a  syllable,  the  organs,  which  were  before 
at  rest,  must  be  put  in  motion  in  order  to  express  it,  and  hence  the 
succeeding  letter  finds  them  in  nearly  the  same  position  as  when 
engaged  in  giving  utterance  to  a  vowel-sound,  which,  as  we  have 
already  shown  (§  38),  is  easily  followed  by  an  aspirate :  e.  g.  tT^lab , 

§  43.  When  one  of  these  letters  ends  a  word,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  preceded  by  Sh'wa  quiescent,  it  loses  its  aspirate  sound,  because 
immediately  following  a  mixed  syllable,  according  to  Rule  2d,  e.  g. 
nbtOjj  T\ti'^'  An  exception  to  this  general  rule  exists  in  the  suffixes 
DD,  p,  and  !r|,  the  two  former  of  which,  as  they  always  receive  the 
accent,  are  called  grave  svjixes.  Now  as  the  preceding  part  of  the 
word  is  hurried  over  in  order  to  arrive  at  its  accented  syllable,  the 
same  reasoning  will  apply  in  this  case  as  in  that  of  the  construct  state 
(see  above,  §41).  And  this  may  be  the  cause  why  feminine  nouns 
ending  in  the  long  mixed  syllable  fi^,  which  always  has  the  accent,  do 
not  reject  the  aspiration  of  the  third  radical  when  a  nCD  15il  letter, 

e.  g.  n^nb\in^Db^. 
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MAPPIK     AND     RAPHE. 


§  41.  Mappik  (p'^S'sa  producing,  Aph.  part,  of  Chald.  pB5  to  go  forth) 
is  a  point  placed  in  one  of  the  letters  ^yr\  at  the  end  of  a  word,  to  show 
that  they  do  not  quiesce  in  the  preceding  vowel,  but  for^ti  with  it  a 
mixed  syllable.  This  mark  is  employed  in  modern  editions  of  the 
Bible  only  in  the  letter  n  when  occurring  at  the  end  of  a  noun  as  the 
suffix  of  the  third  pers.  fem.  sing.,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  n 
characteristic  fem.,  !l  local,  &c.,  e.  g.  »^'^^2  instead  of  ri^2^^,  i^ifli^ 
for  T^T^^  ;  in  some  verbs  nb ,  as  t^2^ ,  Jq^ii ,  where  n  is  not  quiescent ; 
and  in  the  word  ^^ .  For  as  1  and  "i  invariably  quiesce  in  their  homo- 
geneous vowels,  viz.  1  in  0  and  u,  and  i  in  i  and  e,  and  never  in  any 
others,  the  insertion  of  Mappik  in  these  last  has  been  considered  super- 
fluous; thus  l^nbtOp,  I'^bi^,  'IT,  "'iSl,  &c.,  where  there  is  no  need  of 
any  sign  to  show  that  the  final  weak  letter  is  to  be  pronounced ;  but 
this  is  not  the  case  with  n,  which,  as  it  may  quiesce  in  any  vowel, 
requires  a  diacritical  mark  to  designate  the  retention  of  its  consonantal 
pov^er,  when  it  may  even  be  preceded  by  a  short  vowel,  as  in  the 
instances  Srjis ,  ,^5,5 ,  given  above. 

§  45.  Raphe  (HS^  weak),  a  horizontal  stroke  formerly  placed  over 
a  tlBD  ^yi  letter  or  final  t\,  to  indicate  the  absence  of  Daghesh  lene  or 
Mappik,  and  to  show  that  the  letter  over  which  it  was  placed  retained 
its  original  aspirate  sound,  or  quiesced  in  the  preceding  vowel.  Its  in- 
troduction was  probably  owing  to  the  carelessness  of  copyists,  and  was 
designed  to  remind  them  of  the  fact  that  in  certain  instances  where 
Daghesh  lene  or  Mappik  would  be  inserted  by  general  rule,  it  was  to  be 
omitted.  But  in  our  modern  printed  editions  of  the  Bible,  where  greater 
accuracy  is  observed,  this  sign,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  is  used  only 
to  show  the  absence  of  Mappik  in  a  final  pronominal  t\  (see  §  594.  2.).* 

*  The  twofold  pronunciation  of  the  52  letters  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Hebrews 

alone  :  thus  the  Syrians  placed  above  them  a  red  dot  when  losing  the  aspiration  j 

••  >  .  . 

this  they  called  Kushoi  (^^0.0  hardness) :  and  when  the  aspiration  was  retain- 

.•  > 
ed,  it  was  signified  by  a  similar  dot,  called  Rukokh  l^oh  softness),  placed 

beneath.     They  appear  also  to  have  been  guided  in  their  pronunciation  of  these 

letters  by  the  same  rules  of  euphony  as  the  Hebrews  ;  since,  according  to  Ludo- 

vious  de  Dieu,  the  former  hardened  a  sh  letter,  and  placed  the  Kushoi  over  it, 

in  very  nearly  the  same  situations  as  those  in  which  the  latter  employed  Daghesh 

lene,  viz.  :  1st,  On  the  first  letter  of  a  word  preceded  by  a  consonant  without  a 

vowel,  with  the  exception  of^he  word  \o^JD  (which  is  always  closely  connected 
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§  46.  As  an  exercise  in  reading,  we  here  give  the  opening  verses  of 
the  book  of  Genesis,  with  the  pronunciation  in  Roman  characters, 
according  to  the  system  we  have  adopted,  placed  underneath. 


READINGEXERCISB. 

F      V     T     T    I  I       V     T      T  "J  •      -      T      -  ••  •  vt  T     T  •  "     : 

w'ha'arets      ha'arets     w"6th  hashshamayim   'elh       'A'lohim       bara      b'reahlth 

D'ln'bi^     n^ni     dinn    '^^t^-bv      -pom       ^rr2^      ^inh     TT\'^n 

'A«lohIm     w'ru«hh      th'hom       'hal-p'ne    w'hhoshekh    wabhohu       thohu      hay'thi 

-^n;>5   niK   ^n;*    n^rf^^,    "i?^''^      '^"^^^    ''.?B"^?        ^sonntj 

way'hi       'or       y'hl     'AelOhim    wayyOmer     hammayim    ^hal-p'n6    m'rahhfepheth 

I'lSi    d'^n'bx     b'ni:)i     y\D-^^    "lii^n-nij    D'^n'bic    i^'niji     j-ni^ 

ben      A'lohim     wayyabhd6l    kx-tobh         'eth-ha'or        'A'lohim     wayy^r  'or 

^??    ^nbi     uv  nixb  n^n'bij   xnip^i       j^nn    I'^a^i   nixn 

kard  w'lahhoshekh  yom  la'or  'A'lohim  wayyikra  hahhOshekh  ubhen  ha'6r 
y*hi      'A'lohim    wayyOmer  'ehhadh     yom    way'hi-bhoker   way'hi- 'herebh     lay'la 

w?5       :d:«ttb    d'itt     'j'^a    b^-intt    wi    d'^ian    ^yinsi     i^^p^i 

wayya'has  lamayim   mayira      ben      mabhdii      wihl   hammayim  b'thokh    raki°'h 

-     »•  T  T  -    -    .  V     :  .     -    -  ,     ..  ..    .  _  _  ^     f.  y.    ^  „  •        -n 

laraki^'h    mittahhath  'a^sher  hammayim  ben  wayyabhdel  'eth-harakia'h    'A«lohlm 
way'hi-khen   laraki^'h   me'hal    'a*sher   hammayim  Qbh^n 

with  the  following.  See  remarks  on  the  state  of  construction,  §  41);  but  if  preceded 
by  a  vowel  quiescing  in  |  {^),  ©  n)i  o^  'u('i)>  the  aspiration  is  retained,  and  the 

letter  takes  Rukokh,  e.  g.  j^J^os  ,  "jlHS  ;  but  |  jleos  031, 1^3  ^1«^  Gen.  14: 18, 
2d.  In  the  middle  of  a  word,  after  a  consonant  ending  a  syllable,  as  in  Hebrew 
after  a  Sh'wa  quiescent,  e.  g.  flva^^,  IS^'?.  3d.  After  a  diphthong,  as  Al^, 
and  also  when  preceded  by  a  consonant  without  a  vowel,  e.  g.  «al.£^] ,  iTlbup  . 
In  all  these  cases  Kushoi  is  superscribed,  to  show  the  removal  of  the  aspiration. 
Rukokh,  like  Raphe,  is  seldom  found  except  in  manuscripts.  In  Arabic  MSS, 
written  with  peculiar  care,  certain  marks  are  in  like  manner  placed  above  and 
beneath  some  letters  to  show  that  the  diacritical  signs  which  distinguish  one 
letter  from  another  are  not  omitted  by  mistake. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

ACCENTS. 

§  47.  The  Accents,  it  can  now  scarcely  be  doubted,  were  introduced 
into  the  system  of  Hebrew  orthography  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
relation  existing  between  one  word  and  another,  and  between  one 
sentence  and  another;  that  is,  they  were  analogous  in  their  use  and 
purport  to  the  marks  of  punctuation  employed  by  Occidentals  (in 
which  sense  they  are  called  Q'^ttX^tS  tastes).  Moreover,  they  exert  an 
incidental  influence  in  elevating  the  tone  of  the  syllable  on  which  they 
are  placed  ;  and  from  this  the  transition  was  easy  to  their  employment 
as  signs  to  direct  the  cantillation  of  the  Scriptures  (whence  their  name 
lniD'^5i3  music -notesy*     With  respect  to  their  first  and  principal  use,  viz. 


*  There  has  existed  a  great  difference  of  opinion  among  writers  on  Hebrew 
grammar  respecting  the  time  when,  and  the  purpose  for  which,  the  accents 
were  invented.  Thus  Buxtorf,  Bohl,  and  Wasmuth  hold  with  the  Rabbinical 
writers  on  this  subject,  that  they  are  either  coeval  with  the  Sacred  Writings 
themselves,  or  at  least  date  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Ezra  ;  these  authors 
maintain  also  that  the  original  design  of  the  accents  was  to  serve  as  music-notes 
for  directing  the  cantillation  of  the  Scriptures,  which  was  then  as  now  practised 
in  the  Synagogues,  in  like  manner  as  the  Mohammedans  chant  their  Koran,  and 
some  denominations  of  Christians  portions  of  the  church  service;  and  that  they 
were  not  employed  till  a  later  period  as  a  system  of  punctuation.  Some  modern 
grammarians  however  are  inclined  to  think  that  these  signs  are  of  more  recent 
invention,  and  were  intended  from  the  first  to  point  out  the  degree  of  connection 
or  disunion  existing  between  the  different  meinbers  of  a  sentence.  Although 
arguments  against  this  opinion  have  been  drawn  from  the  number  of  the  accents, 
and  from  two  of  them  being  sometimes  found  in  one  word,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
express  our  entire  conviction  of  its  correctness  in  the  main.  We  consider  that, 
as  the  vowel-system  was  intended  to  remove  all  difficulty  respecting  the  signi- 
fication of  individual  words,  so  the  design  of  the  accents  was  to  show  their 
mutual  dependence  upon  one  another.  As  regards  the  cantillation,  it  now  is, 
and  always  must  have  been,  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  far  inferior  importance  j 
and  this  is  proved  moreover  by  the  fact,  that  the  German  and  Polish  Jews  chant 
the  accents  in  a  mode  entirely  different  from  that  adopted  by  the  Portuguese. 
Hence  it  is  by  no  means  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  punclators  of  the 
Sacred  text  could  have  been  so  minutely  particular  in  their  directions  on  this 
latter  head,  and  at  the  same  time  have  neglected  guarding  against  errors  of 
interpretation.  We  do  not  however  conclude  from  this,  that  the  accents  were 
invented  at  one  time,  and  in  the  number  ajid  variety  in  which  we  at  present 
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that  of  pointing  out  the  relations  existing  between  words  and  sentences, 
the  accents  are  of  considerable  importance  for  the  correct  understand- 
ing of  the  text ;  and  of  this  alone,  omitting  all  consideration  of  their 
secondary  use,  which  has  no  connection  with  the  grammar  of  the  lan- 
guage, we  will  now"  proceed  to  speak.  In  this  point  of  view,  then,  they 
have  two  powers — a  separating  and  a  connecting  one — and  hence  their 
division  into  two  principal  classes,  consisting  of, 

1.  Disjunctive  Accents  (D">p''pS'Q  D''p?t2),  or  those  placed  over  or 
under  a  word,  tp  show  that  it  is  to  be  separated  from  the  one  follow- 
ing;  and, 

2.  Conjunctive  Accents  (p^^^m  D'^'QI^U),  employed  for  the  contrary 
purpose,  of  denoting  that  the  words  that  bear  them  are  connected  in 
meaning  with  those  which  follow,  and  are  to  be  read  accordingly. 

§  48.  The  conjunctive  accents  are  all  equal  among  themselves  as 
regards  their  power  of  connection  ;  and  as  one  or  the  other  of  them 
invariably  precedes  and  in  a  manner  waits  upon  a  disjunctive  accent, 
they  received  from  the  old  grammarians  the  common  name  of  D'^ri'^tD'p 
Servants,  Attendants.  But  since  one  sentence,  or  member  of  a 
sentence,  is  separated  from  what  follows  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
than  another,  the  signs  exhibiting  this  separation  differ  considerably 
in  their  disjunctive  power.  In  contradistinction  to  the  preceding,  as 
well  as  from  their  office  of  governing  the  sense  of  passages  by  pointing 
out  what  words  are  to  be  construed  together,  they  are  termed  D'^blOiiQ 
Rulers  ;  these  have  been  subdivided  according  to  their  relative 
strength  into  four  classes,  viz.  1.  D'^^lDp  Emperors ;  2.  D^Db^  Kings; 
3.  D'^nto  Princes;  4.  D^'I'^pB  Officers, 


possess  them.  Our  opinion  is,  that  only  the  principal  disjunctives  and  conjunc- 
tives were  at  first  employed  ;  and  that  additions  were  made  to  them  from  time 
to  time,  as  a  greater  degree  of  exactness  came  to  be  considered  desirable.  These 
marks  were  naturally  placed  on  the  chief  or  tone-syllable  of  the  words  to  which 
they  belonged,  and  hence  doubtless  arose  their  use  in  directing  the  recitativo  or 
cantillalion,  which  consists  in  the  proper  elevating  and  depressing  of  the  tones 
of  the  voice.  This  secondary  use  of  the  accents  came  in  process  of  time  to  be 
regarded  as  one  of  their  proper  offices  ;  and  accordingly,  to  prevent  monotony 
by  the  too  frequent  recurrence  of  the  same  notes,  additional  accents  were  cre- 
ated, both  disjunctive  and  conjunctive,  with  the  same  powers  with  regard  to 
punctuation  as  those  already  in  existence,  but  differing  in  their  quality  of  music- 
notes.  As,  according  to  our  views,  they  were  not  all  invented  at  the  same  time, 
or  to  serve  a  single  purpose,  it  is  by  no  means  surprising  that  grammarians  have 
never  been  able  to  reduce  the  accents  to  one  uniform  system.  Our  ideas  on 
this  head  will  be  more  fully  developed  when  we  come  to  speak  particularly  of 
their  use  and  consecution.     (See  Bool^  IV.  Chap.  II.). 
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§  49.  The  following  are  the  names  and  figures  of  the  Disjunctive 
Accents,  or  Rulers,  arranged  according  to  their  titles. 

Class  I.  Emperors.  These  indicate  the  greatest  -degree  of  separa- 
tion beetween  the  word  fo  which  they  are  attached  and  that  which 
follows.     There  are  but  two  of  them. 

*a.    Cilliik*  (J  Xppp 

*b.  'Athndhh  (J  rijni^ 

Class  II.  Kings,  next  in  separating  power  to  the  above.  They 
are  four  in  number. 


a.     C'ghelta 

(••) 

snbao 

postp. 

6.    Zakeph  Katon 

(■) 

1%'^i?I 

c.    Zakeph  Gadh&l 

(") 

bi^a  q?T 

*d.    Tiphhhi 

(>) 

«T  :    • 

Class  III.  Pnnce*,  denoting  a  still  less  degree  of  separation.  Of 
these  there  are  six. 

*a.  R'bhi"'h  (*)  TTl 

*b.  Zarka  (")  Kg^T     postp, 

*c.  Shalsheleth  (')  l^^f^T? 

d.  Pashta  (')  i<t:©B     postp. 

e.  Y'thibh  (J  T^T)^     prep. 

*/.  T'bhlr  (J  T^n 

Class  IV.  Officers,  whose  disjunctive  power  is  the  weakest  of  all. 
They  are  six  in  number. 

*a.  Pazer  (*")  ^Tfi 

b.  KarnePhara  (")  n^S  ^S'lj? 

c.  T'llsha  Gh'dola  (')  JlbilS  X»^bn    prep. 

d.  Geresb  (')  lt'-\\ 
e.  Gershayim  (")                   fi'l'tO'lS 

*/.    Folk  (i)  ip'^DB 

*  Cilluk  occurs  only  on  the  tone-syllable  of  the  last  word  in  a  verse,  and  is 
always  followed  at  the  end  of  the  word  by  the  double  point  ( : ),  called  Coph 
Pa9uk  (psoa  w]iD).  It  is  thus  distinguished  by  its  position  from  a  mark  called 
Methegh  (§  62),  which  has  the  same  figure,  but  is  never  found  under  a  tone- 
syllabk. 
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§50.   The  Conjunctive  Accents,  or  Servants^  are  the  following 
eight. 


*a. 

MQnahh 

\  J  / 

m-a 

*b. 

Mahpakh 

\ « / 

WP^ 

*c. 

Kadhma 

^%1? 

d. 

Darga     , 

V  » / 

^rr^. 

e. 

T'llshi  K'tanna 

« 

nat?;? 

i<T5'^bp 

fo*'? 

*/. 

Mar'khd 

(J 

/  T   :    1- 

S- 

Mar'kha  Kh'phQla 

*h. 

Yerahh  ben  Yom6* 

\  V  / 

ra\^' 

13  "^: 

§  51.  In  looking  over  the  accents,  it  will  be  perceived  that  there  are 
some  which,  though  differing  in  name  and  office,  are  precisely  alike  in 
figure.  They  are  to  be  distinguished  from  each  other  by  their  position, 
thus : 

Pashta  and  Kadhma  have  the  same  form  ;  but  the  first,  which  is  one 
of  the  Princes,  is  always  placed  on  the  last  letter  of  a  word,  e.  g.  ^'ibtl 
Gen.  26  :  13. ;  in  consequence  of  which,  whenever  it  falls  on  a  word 
whose  penultimate  has  the  tone,  it  becomes  necessary  to  intimate  this 
by  means  of  an  additional  accent :  whence  it  often  happens  that  a 
word  has  two  Paahtas,  the  first  to  point  out  the  tone-syllable,  and  the 
latter  the  degree  of  separation  between  that  and  the  following  word, 
e.  g.  ?inn  Gen.  1 :  2.,  tm  8  :  1,  18.,  "j^Si^  Deut.  32 :  22.  Kadhma,  on 
the  contrary,  is  found  only  on  a  medial  letter :  e.  g.  ^iDfi|}  Num.  22  :  38., 
nii5?n  Josh.  7:7. 

Y'thibh  and  Mahpakh  likewise  differ  only  in  position  :  thus,  Y'thibh 


*  The  names  of  the  accents  are  entirely  of  Chaldaic  origin.  They  appear  to 
have  been  given  to  some  on  account  of  their  power,  and  to  others  on  that  of 
their  figure.  They  are  as  follows.  Disjunctives  :  Cilluk,  end,  pause  ;  Ath- 
nahh,  re«f  ;  C'gholta,  cluster  of  grapes  ;  Zakeph,  greater  and  less,  suspender; 
Tiphhha,  palm  of  the  hand-,  R'bhi'^'h,  resting;  Zarka,  division;  Pashta,  ex- 
panding (scil.  the  voice)  ;  T'bhir,  interruption  ;  Y'thibh,  sitting ;  Shalsheleth, 
chain ;  Pazer,  disperser ;  Karne  Phara,  a  heifer^s  horns ;  T'lisha  Gh'dhola, 
great  shield ;  Geresh,  expulsion  (when  preceded  by  Kadhma,  it  is  called  ^zld 
i^^!^)  >  Gershayim,  double  Geresh  ;  P'cik,  stopped.  Conjunctives  :  Munahh, 
right-placed  (scil.  trumpet,  in  full  njiin  1S)i\IJ)  ;  Mahpakh,  inverted  (scil.  trum- 
pet) ;  Kadhma,  beginning ;  Darga,  proceeding  :  T'lisha  K'tanna,  small  shield  ; 
Markha,  prolonging  (for  !]'''15<^,  in  emph.  state  itS'lX^,  contr.  to  i<3'ia) ; 
Mar'kha  Ch'phula,  double  Mar^kha ;  Yerahh  ben  Yomo,  moon  a  day  old. 
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is  constantly  found  under  the  right  edge  of  an  initial  letter,  e.  g.  yttiy 
Gen.  1:11.;  while  Mahpakh  is  always  placed  under  the  first  letter  of 
the  tone.syllable,  e.  g.  i^Tg^n  ib.  '^i551^n  v.  16. 

The  other  accents  which  like  Pashta  are  placed  on  the  final  letter  of 
a  word,  and  thence  receive  the  name  of  Posf.positives,  are  C'gholta, 
Zarka,  and  T'lisha  K'tanna.  And  in  addition  to  Y'thibh,  there  is 
one  other  which  accompanies  none  but  an  initial  letter,  viz.  T'lisha 
Gh'dhola.     These  are  called  Prepositives. 

§  52.  The  above  include  all  the  accents  found  in  the  prose  portion 
of  the  Bible.  Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  occur  also  in  what  are 
called  the  Metrical  Books,  viz.  Job  (li'^NJ),  Proverbs  (D^^bW^Q),  and 
Psalms  (D^'bSin),  whose  initials  form  the  technical  word  tM2^ .  Of 
the  accents  thus  pointed  out,  the  two  prosaic  disjunctives,  Shalsheleth 
and  Tiphhha,  are  in  poetry  conjunctive  ;  though  the  latter  is  sometimes 
disjunctive  in  poetry  also,  e.  g.  21'D  ^TiJpin  Ps.  4  :  3.  Compare  Job 
8  :  12.,  9  :  14.,  where  the  K'ri  and  K'thibh  are  opposed  to  each  other 
in  this  respect. 

The  accents  found  in  the  Metrical  Books  alone,  and  thence  called 
Poetical  Accents,  are  six  in  number.  They  comprise,  like  the  Prosaic, 
both  Disjunctives  and  Conjunctives,  the  former  of  different  degrees  of 
strength,  according  to  which  we  shall  arrange  them,  beginning  with 
the  strongest. 


Disjunctives, 

a. 

Mar'kha  w;«?i  Mahpakh      (/) 

tf&n-n  i^D^^ 

prep. 

b. 

R>bhl'"h  with  GercBh         (*') 

lij^?  r^^ 

c. 

Tiphhha  initial                    ( ^  ) 

Conjunctives. 

«nstj 

prep, 

a. 

Mar'kha  iciZ/i  Zarka           (/) 

ij^^f  i^D'ltt 

h. 

Mahpakh  wjii^i  Zarka         (/) 

ijpf  'tis™ 

c. 

MQnahh  sw;)enor                 (**) 

na^tt 

POSITION     OP     THE     ACCENTS, 


§  53.   In  Hebrew,  as  in  Greek,  every  word,  monosyllables  included, 
receives  an  accent,  and  this  is  usually  placed  on  that  syllable  which 
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is  elevated  above  the  general  tone  of  discourse,  except  when  two  or  more 
words  are  connected  together  by  Makkeph  (see  §  70)  ;  in  which  case, 
being  considered  as  forming  a  single  word,  they  take  but  one  accent  be- 
tween them.  Now  as  no  Hebrew  word  has  in  its  simplest  or  radical  form 
more  than  three  consonants,*  making  but  two  syllables,  the  accent  can 
be  placed  only  either  on  the  ultimate  or  penultimate.  When  accented 
on  the  ultimate  syllable,  the  word  is  termed  Milrah  (^^h*i2  from  below), 
and  when  on  the  penult,  MiVhel  (b'^^b'Q  from  above) ;  and  even  when 
the  word  is  lengthened,  the  chief  accent  can  never  be  placed  further 
back  than  the  penult.  When,  as  occasionally  happens,  an  accent 
appears  on  the  antepenult,  it  is  only  a  secondary  one,  supplying  the 
place  of  Methegh  see  (§  Q^). 

§  54.  The  following  letters  and  syllables  can  in  no  case  receive  an 
accent : 

1.  A  letter  accompanied  by  (  ) ;  because  this  does  not  constitute  a 
syllable,  except  when  taking  a  pause-accent,  which  changes  the  Sh'wa 
into  a  vowel,  e.  g.  tj'in'n  for  T]*^!'^. 

2.  A  consonant  enunciated  by  means  of  one  of  the  extremely  short 
vowels  which  has  arisen  from  Sh'wa  ;  as  such  a  syllable  is  too  brief  to 
allow  of  its  being  made  the  prominent  one, 

3.  A  syllable  consisting  of  D  paragogic  or  T\  local  and  its  vowel  of 
union  ;  which  as  regards  the  accent  are  not  considered  as  forming  an 
integral  part  of  the  word. 


General  Rules  of  Position, 

§  55.  The  following  will  serve  as  general  rules  for  the  position  of 
the  accent : 

1.  A  long  vowel,  when,  contrary  to  its  nature  (§  16.  a.),  it  makes  a 
mixed  syllable,  must  take  an  accent,  to  increase  its  quantity ;  and  it 
is  by  means  of  this  addition  that  the  final  consonant  of  the  syllable  is 
pronounced  :  for  example,  in  the  word  bip,  the  p  is  expressed  by  the 
help  of  its  own  vowel  Hholem,  and  b  by  means  of  the  addition  made  to 
the  same  vowel  in  consequence  of  its  taking  the  accent,  which  may  be 
represented  thus — kd°L  Hence  arises  the  rule,  that  an  accent  enables 
a  long  vowel  to  make  a  mixed  syllable. 

2.  A  short  vowel,  when,  contrary  to  its  nature  (§  16.  a.),  it  makes  a 

*  A  very  small  number  of  quadriliterals  excepted. 
VOL.  I.  6 
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simple  syllable,  must  be  accompanied  by  an  accent;  by  -which  its 
quantity  is  increased,  and  made  equivalent  to  that  of  a  long  one;  thus 
in  the  word  Ijbti  melekh,  the  first  syllable  takes  the  accent.  Whence 
the  rule,  that  an  accent  enables  a  short  vowel  to  make  a  simple  syllable. 

3.  In  Hebrew,  as  in  other  languages,  a  long  vowel  always  has  the 
preference  over  a  short  one  in  receiving  the  accent ;  except  when,  as 
in  the  instance  just  given,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  latter 
should  take  it,  in  order  to  form  a  simple  syllable. 

4.  CcBteris  paribus,  an  accent  will  be  placed  on  the  ultimate  syllable 
rather  than  on  the  penult. 


Position  on  Nouns, 

§  56.  1.  As  a  general  rule,  every  noun  whose  ultimate  is  a  long  syl- 
lable, whether  simple  or  mixed,  will  take  the  accent  on  that  syllable. 
If  the  ultimate  be  a  simple  syllable,  it  will  receive  the  accent  on 
account  of  the  preference  which  it  has  in  that  respect  over  the  penult 
(§  55.  4.),  e.  g.  ntjS^n  Gen.  1  :  9.,  nnpSi  1  :  27. ;  and  if  a  mixed  one, 
the  accent  is  indispensably  necessary  to  its  completion  (§55  :  1.),  e.  g. 
fl'^TJJi^'l^  •  ^"^  *^  *^^^  ^^"S  vowel  be  one  which  has  arisen  in  con- 
sequence of  the  addition  of  a  paragogic  T\,  the  accent,  according  to 
§  54.  3.,  will  be  on  the  penult,  e.  g.  Hln^^l^^  Ps.  3  :  3.  for  n^^©^  ,  Jlb^b 
Gen.  1  :  5.  for  b'^b  ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  nouns  receiving  T\ 
local,  e.  g.  nnsp  Gen.  33  :  17.,  n:J'n^$  37  :  10.,  nn^S  43  :  17.  In  a  few 
instances  also,  we  find  the  paragogic  syllable  ^-  without  the  accent, 
e.  g.  ^na"l,  "^nntJ  Lam.  1  :  1. 

^  •  JT   -  •      T       T 

2.  Every  noun  whose  ultimate  is  a  short  mixed  syllable,  preceded 
either  by  a  long  vowel  or  by  a  short  simple  syllable,  is  Mirhel,  i.  e.  has 
the  accent  on  the  penult,  e.  g.  ^icril  Gen.  1  :  2.,  nt?^  v.  12.,  D';'^ Jl 
V.  1.,  y^^^  V.  5.  ;  for  if  the  penult  be  a  long  vowel,  it  has,  according  to 
§  55.  3.,  the  preference  in  taking  the  accent ;  and  if  it  be  a  short  one 
not  succeeded  by  a  vowelless  consonant,  it  must  have  the  acc(mt,  as 
otherwise  it  could  not  make  a  simple  syllable  (§  16.  a.).  In  the  case, 
however,  of  an  ultimate  short  vowel  taking  the  place  of  a  long  one,  as 
for  instance  the  termination  of  the  fem.  construct,  the  accent  retains  its 
former  position  on  that  syllable,  e.  g.  IVH,  constr.  St^H  Gen.  2:19.,  W*1, 
constr.  mj^  6:5.;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  a  short  vowel  which 
has  arisen  from  the  coalescence  of  a  long  vowel  with  Pattahh  furtive 
(§  85.  3.),  e.  g.  ^yy  Is.  51  :  15.  for  ^_^^  ,  5?5'-|  Ps.  136  :  6.  for  ^gh. 
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And  if  the  penult  and  the  ultimate  be  both  short  mixed  syllables,  the 
accent  is  placed  on  the  latter  by  the  rule  §  55.  4.,  e.  g.  bna,  2  Kings 
6:5.,  ina  Is.  10:  15. 

3.  Since  all  vowels  are  considered  long  in  which  one  of  the  ^^T\d^ 
letters  quiesces  (§  14),  the  masc.  term  n  likewise  takes  the  accent  by 
the  rule  §  54.  4.,  e.  g.  JTlten  Gen.  2:5.,  nrp-QI  4  :  20. ;  unless  the 
consonant  bearing  (  )  be  immediately  preceded  by  a  short  vowel, 
when,  according  to  the  rule  §  55  :  2.,  the  accent  must  be  placed  on  the 
penult,  e.  g.  nan  Ezek.  2  :  10.  Of  course  the  rule  applies  also  to  i^  , 
e.  g.  i^tj'ri  Gen.  1  :  11. 

Participles  are  considered  as  verbal  nouns,  and  are  accordingly  sub- 
jected  to  the  foregoing  rules. 


Position  on  Verbs, 

§  57.  The  place  of  the  accent  on  the  verb,  when  without  a  suffix,  is 
to  be  decided  as  follows : 

1.  Every  verb  whose  root  consists  of  three  perfect  consonants,  will 
take  the  accent  on  the  second,  in  all  the  persons  of  the  preterite,  future, 
and  imperative,  and  in  both  states  of  the  infinitive,  viz.  absolute  and 
construct,  whenever  such  radical  has  a  vowel  of  its  own,  as  this  vowel 
is  the  principal  one  of  the  root  (see  §  113) :  e.  g.  blD]^,  rbl2p,  &c. ; 
bbp'^,  bbfpn,  <fec. ;  Jljbbjp  ;  bit:]^.  But  in  those  persons  where  the 
second  radical  has  (    ),  the  accent  is  placed  on  the  third,  e.  g.  tlbtpg, 

2.  In  the  following  cases,  however,  the  accent  is  on  the  ultimate 
syllable,  although  the  second  radical  has  a  vowel :  viz.  in  the  sec. 
pers.  plur.  masc.  and  fem.  pret.,  e.  g.  Dinbttp,  l^btSp ;  and  in  the  first 
and  sec.  pers.  masc.  sing.  pret.  when  taking  1  conversive,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  same  person  and  tense  with  1  conjunctive,  e.  g. 

3.  Verbs  ^y  and  5?b>  in  those  persons  of  the  preterite  where  the 
third  radical  has  (  )  after  the  rejection  of  the  second,  take  the  accent 
on  the  first,  e.  g.  H^pj  '^^S '  ^"'  ^"  those  where  the  third  radical 
receives  an  epenthetic  vowel,  it  also  takes  the  accent,  which,  were  it 
suffered  to  remain  on  the  first,  would  be  carried  back,  against  the  rule 
§  53,  to  the  antepenult,  e.  g.  tliSD . 

4.  The  persons  of  the  future  tense  which  when  standing  alone  have 
the  accent  on  the  ultimate,  will  generally  shift  it  to  the  penult,  if  a 
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simple  syllable,  on  receiving  1  conversive  :  thus,  in  Pi'hel  of  verbs  J 
gutt.,  as  tjnn^l  ;  in  Kal  of  verbs  ^h,  as  "TQi^^l  ;  "^h,  as  2tl_^^,  vjOi^^  ; 
^y,  as  bj_^^  ;  and  Jib,  as  "jSj^l  .  But  when  the  penult  is  a  mixed  syllable, 
the  accent  remains  on  the  ultimate,  e.  g.  bbp^l ,  bt:p^1 ,  tJ^^I . 


Position  on  Nouns  and  Verbs  with  Suffixes. 

§58.  1.  The  suffixes  ^,i_,i,  Jn^,  ^,  d^ ,  ]^ ,  DD ,  "JD ,  Dn,  "jln,  as 
a  general  rule  receive  the  accent ;  so  that  all  words  to  which  they  are 
appended  are  Milra'h ;  e.  g.  ^'nn'n ,  '^^ll'l ,  ibtJp,  ?^Vjp,   D^'lDto ,  1^^-, 

dDbtDfp,  15",  nrpT,^  ID"- 

2.  The  following  are  preceded  by  the  accent:  15,  ^5,  ^in,  H,  D_, 
'J_ ,  I'D  ;  hence  words  receiving  them  are  MiFhel ;  e.  g.  "^DbtSp,  13]3?T » 

n^bt:p ,  n'l'i^ ,  Dnb-jp,  ^nbt^p ,  i^^n'noiia  Ps.  2  :  3. 

T     J   T  >:  T    jvT  -jT  T »:        ;  -jt  t  (;  J"       : 

3.  When  the  suffix  of  the  sec.  pers.  masc.  sing.  'T]  is  preceded  by 
(  ),  the  word  is  accented  Milra'h,  e.  g.  ^^p.'l  ;  when  preceded  by  a 
vowel,  Mirhel,  e.  g.  ^'^"^y^  ,  ^'ibl^ . 


Distinctive  Use  of  Accents. 

§  59.  Since  we  sometimes  meet  with  words  entirely  alike  in  their 
letters  and  vowel-points,  and  differing  only  in  the  position  of  their 
accents,  an  acquaintance  with  the  principles  by  which  this  position  is 
regulated  is  not  only  useful,  but  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  perfect 
understanding  of  many  passages  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  For  it 
frequently  so  happens  that  the  accentuation  is  the  only  means  whereby 
we  can  determine  with  certainty  whether  a  given  word  is  a  noun  or  a 
verb,  and,  if  a  verb,  whether  it  is  derived  from  this  or  that  root,  or 
belongs  to  this  or  that  mode  or  tense ;  thus,  for  instance,  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  D5^!"rb3  liJB3  n^'a"''3  1  Sam.  30  :  6.,  as  the  word  1T\)2  is 

°       '  "-^  T     T  T  V  •/  T    JT  •  TJT        ^^ 

accented  Mifhel,  it  must  be  the  third  pers.  fern.  sing.  pret.  of  the  ^^ 
verb  ^ntl  to  be  bitter,  of  the  form  Jl^D  from  ^ID  (see  §  57.  3.)  ;  while 
the  accent  on  the  last  syllable  of  the  same  word  in  the  phrase  THI^ 
•^S^Snii  1  Kings  13:  26.  shows  it  to  be  the  third  pers.  masc.  pret.  of 
the  nb  verb  tTp2  to  be  rebellious,  like  Snbn  (§  57.  1.).  The  word  Jirrato, 
which  occurs  Esth.  8  :  15.,  is  shown  by  the  accent  on  its  penultimate 
(§57.  1.)  to  be  the  third  pers.  pret.  fern.  sing,  of  the  verb  TOt;  to 
rejoice;  but  the  accent  on  the  ultimate — thus  T'hw  Ps.  113  :  9. — 
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points  it  out  by  the  rule  §56.  1.  as  the  fern.  part,  of  the  same  verb 
employed  as  a  noun.  So  likewise  Hno,  Hfefa  ,  513©  are  preterites 
when  the  accent  is  Mirhel,  and  participles  when  Milra'h.  In  the 
command  '''^is^  '^'aip3  arisen  shine.  Is.  60  :  1.,  the  imperative  is  desig- 
nated, according  to  §57.  1.,  by  the  accent  on  the  penult;  but  in  the 
expression  '^'Qlp  Di*^b  till  the  day  of  my  rising  up,  Zeph.  3  :  8.,  the 
accent  on  the  ultimate  syllable  of  '^IQ^p  shows  it,  by  §  58.  1.,  to  be  a 
noun  with  the  pron.  suffix  V .  &c.  &c. 


Retrocession  of  the  Accent. 

§  60.  On  account  of  the  difficulty  of  enunciating  two  tone-syllables 
in  immediate  succession,  any  two  accents,  whether  placed  on  the  same 
word,  or  on  two  different  words  in  juxtaposition,  require  a  vowel,  or  at 
least  a  Sh'wa  mobile,  between  them.  So  that  if  of  two  concurrent 
words  the  accent  of  the  first  is  on  its  last  syllable,  and  that  of  the 
second  on  its  first,  the  accent  of  the  first  word  will  be  removed  to  the 
penult.  This  was  called  by  the  old  grammarians  *ini5  3i^03  turned 
back. 

Thus  a  word  may  have  two  accents,  the  first  a  conjunctive,  and  the 
second  a  disjunctive,  with  either  a  vowel  or  Sh'wa  between  them,  e.  g. 
D'^ilDisn  Gen.  15  :  5.,  Tj'^D'lS'a  12  :  3. ;  in  which  case  the  first  accent 
has  merely  the  power  of  a  Methegh  (§  68),  for  which  it  is  the  substi- 
tute. But  if  two  words  come  together,  the  first  accented  Milra'h,  and 
the  second — a  dissyllable — MiPhel,  so  that  one  accent  follows  the  other 
without  either  a  vowel  or  Sh'wa  mobile  between  them,  the  accent  of 
the  first  word  must  be  thrown  back  one  degree,  in  order  to  separate 
them  :  thus  the  preterite  U^'lp  is  to  be  accented  Milra'h  by  §  57.  1.,  and 
the  noun  Sib'^b  Mil'hel  by  §  56.  1. ;  but  when  the  two  concur,  as  in 
Gen.  1 :  5,  instead  of  JlVb  ^*^5'  *^®  accent  of  the  first  word  is  thrown 
back,  and  we  have  nb'^b  ^^p  ;  so  d'^'a  ^bl2i^  2  Kings  3  :  17.     Of 

T   :  AT  T  (jT  -AT  ••     /T  •  *-' 

course  this  retrocession  of  the  accent  from  the  ultimate  regularly  takes 
place  when  the  following  word  is  a  monosyllable,  e.  g.  ib  TW^)  Gen. 
37:  3.  foribntoS^V 

§  61.  To  the  above  rule  there  are  the  following  exceptions  : 
1.  If  the  first  accent  is  a  disjunctive,  it  may  remain  on  the  ultimate, 
although  immediately  followed  by  another ;  as  the  words  are  somewhat 
separated  by  the  pause,  e.  g.  in2>  ^"DID  Gen.  24  :  52.,  ng  bi^in  2  Kings 
5:23.  '"     '■'  - 
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2.  If  both  accents  are  conjunctive,  no  change  in  the  position  of 
either  takes  place  :  for  the  situation  of  the  words  bearing  them  is  some- 
what analogous  to  that  of  words  followed  by  Makkeph  (see  §  70)  ;  i.e. 
as  in  the  latter  case  the  accent  entirely  disappears,  so  in  the  former  it 
loses  so  much  of  its  force  as  no  longer  to  cause  offence  to  the  ear,  or 
difficulty  in  the  enunciation,  when  two  of  them  occur  together,  e.  g. 
nnt  bm  Lev.  4  :  31. 

3.  If  a  dissyllable  accented  Milra'h  is  immediately  preceded  by  an 
accent,  it  will  not  be  altered  to  Mirhel  even  though  another  accent 
should  directly  follow ;  for  the  object  of  such  change  from  the  normal 
position  would  remain  unaccomplished,  as  two  accented  syllables  would 
still  concur,  e.  g.  i^^n  i^^to  ^b  Deut.  19:6. 

4.  An  ultimate  syllable  having  a  long  vowel  followed  by  a  perfect 
consonant,  must  necessarily  receive  an  accent  (§  55.  1.),  which  conse- 
quently retains  its  position,  although  immediately  followed  by  another 
accent,  e.  g.  ^^h  b^'V  Lev.  25  :  12. 

5.  Words  taking  the  grave  suffixes  DD,  "jD,  DlH,  "jln  (§58.  1.).,  and 
the  sec.  pers.  plur.  of  the  pret.  of  verbs  ending  in  DH  and  'jn  (§  57.  2.), 
invariably  retain  the  accent  on  the  ultimate. 

6.  When  the  penultimate  is  a  short  mixed  syllable,  the  accent  is  not 
thrown  back,  as  such  a  syllable  avoids  the  reception  of  an  accent,  e.  g. 
ib  n\m  Lev.  5:13.,  t)^^  ^31)1  2  Kings  3 :  23. 

METHE  GH. 

§62.  Methegh  (pXyiQ  bridle)  is  a  short  perpendicular  stroke  under  a 
letter ;  and  is  used,  as  its  name  imports,  to  restrain  the  vowel  after 
which  it  is  placed  from  hastening  forwards  to  be  absorbed  in  the  fol- 
lowing consonant.  The  accents  are  employed  to  show  the  relation 
between  different  words,  while  Methegh  exercises  an  influence  on  the 
syllabication  alone,  which  it  does  in  a  twofold  manner:  1st,  ahso. 
lutely,  or  on  the  syllable  which  it  accompanies,  without  reference  to 
any  other ;  and,  2d,  relatively,  or  on  that  syllable  with  respect  also  to 
the  rest  of  the  word.     Of  these  uses  we  shall  speak  separately. 

I.   Absolute  Use  of  Methegh. 

§63.  1.  This  mark,  when  affixed  to  a  short  vowel,  prevents  its 
going  over  to  the  following  consonant,  while  it  also  lengthens  such 
vowel,  and  makes  it  equal  in  quantity  to  a  long  one.     Thus, 
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a.  A  short  vowel  without  an  accent,  whose  nature  requires  it  to 
make  a  mixed  syllable  (§  16.  a.),  when  followed  by  a  letter  with  a 
vowel  and  without  Daghesh,  receives  a  Methegh,  by  which  its  tone  is 
protracted  to  the  length  necessary  to  form  a  simple  syllable,  e.  g.  )r\^2 , 

T\'^'nn,  D'^nijn,  npbnn. 

b.  A  short  vowel  also  takes  Methegh  when  the  following  consonant 
is  a  guttural  accompanied  by  compound  Sh*wa,  and  consequently  the 
first  letter  of  a  new  syllable,  e.  g.  "1ttJS:S,  ntt»a,  TaS^H. 

c.  A  Methegh  is  placed  after  a  short  vowel  followed  by  a  guttural 
with  simple  Sh'wa,  which,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  experienced  in 
the  enunciation  of  that  class  of  consonants,  when  accompanying  one 
of  them,  is  generally  mobile  (see  §84.  2.),  e.  g.  JlW,  Wnb,  Jlllirib^ , 

d.  A  short  vowel  receives  Methegh  when  followed  by  a  Sh'wa 
retaining  its  original  movable  power,  after  the  rejection  of  a  Daghesh 
forte,  whereby  it  is  made  to  appear  quiescent,  e.  g.  HSED'ab  for  ri^Slsrib, 
DW'IBS^  for  nW^BStn^,  ^m  for  ^n^l  (see  §  33.  1.). 

e.  When  the  first  of  two  nouns  connected  by  Makkeph  ends  in  a 
mixed  syllable  containing  a  long  vowel,  such  vowel,  being  deprived  of 
the  accent  that  enabled  it  to  make  a  mixed  syllable  (§  56.  1.),  takes 
Methegh ;  e.  g.  15?!"^;?  Gen.  2  :  16.,  b«-n*i2  Gen.  28  :  19.,  nTH-D^n 
Ex.  3  :  21. ;  and  so  if  the  first  noun  makes  a  simple  syllable  by  a  short 
vowel,  as  i;ini3-pi|;a  Ex.  2 :  15. 

/.  The  preformative  "i  of  the  third  pers.  masc.  plur.  of  the  future  of 
verbs  ^'b  takes  Methegh  on  the  rejection  of  the  radical  "i ,  to  show  that 
the  following  Sh'wa  remains  mobile  ;  e.  g.  ''OIS^  Prov.  4:15.  for  ^iUJ'^'i 
from  1©^,  thus  distinguished  from  ^DTp^  1  Kings  18:  34.  from  SipTS  ; 
so  ^i^n_t'^  Josh.  4  :  14.  from  i5'i;;t ,  without  Methegh  ^J^n^i^  Gen.  12  \  14. 
frcmrii^n. 

T    T 

2.  Methegh  accompanies  a  long  vowel  which  is  followed  by  a  vow- 
elless  letter  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  in  order  to  show  that  it  makes  a 
simple  syllable,  e.  g.  !r|bifp  ko-Vkhd,  'J^Dbn  te-Vkhun  ;  and  especially  the 
vowel  Kamets,  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  it  from  Kamets  Hha- 
tuph  :  e.  g.  nbpjj  kd-fld,  ^"^Dtp  s'khd-r'khd,  'jlfi^S'a  md.ts'un.*    " 

*  "We  meet  likewise  with  instances  of  Methegh  accompanying  Sh'wa.  This  is 
termed  by  the  Jewish  grammarians  fi<^?^5  bellowing,  i.  e.  raising  the  voice; 
because,  as  they  say,  it  shows  that  the  letter  with  Sh'wa  tinder  which  is  placed, 
should  be  pronounced  with  the  full  vowel  of  the  letter  following,  e.  g,  ^isn 
di^hitf  Job  19  :  6.,  W  tihhr,  Ps.  119 :  175.,  dbisb  Id'holom,  Ps.  49  :  12.     They 
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II.   Relative  Use  of  Methegh, 

§  64.  This  use  of  Methegh  is  grounded  on  that  peculiarity  of  the 
Shernitish  family  of  languages,  by  which  every  word,  with  but  com- 
paratively few  exceptions,  is  capable  of  being  reduced  to  a  root  con- 
sisting of  three  letters  called  radicals,  making  two  syllables,  thus  bt2p, 
^btt  ;  so  that  originally  the  accent  is  neither  preceded  nor  followed  by 
more  than  a  single  syllable.  And  this  was  made  a  rule  by  the  ancient 
grammarians,  to  be  observed  in  the  orthography  of  all  words,  whatever 
their  length.  Now,  as  the  accent  is  never  placed  further  back  than 
the  penult  (§  53),  it  can  in  no  case  be  followed  by  more  than  one  syl- 
lable ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  its  being  preceded  by  more,  they  adopted 
the  expedient  of  dividing  polysyllables,  as  it  were,  into  two  or  more 
smaller  words  by  means  of  Methegh,  each  containing  a  syllable  some- 
what elevated  in  tone  above  the  rest,  and  which  is  neither  preceded 
nor  followed  by  more  than  a  single  unaccented  syllable.  To  effect 
this,  the  position  of  Methegh  is  of  course  to  be  regulated  by  that  of  the 
chief  accent.  Thus,  when  the  accent  is  on  the  ultimate  syllable, 
Methegh  is  placed  on  the  second  before  it,  or  antepenult,  e.  g.  D^^^^l^tl ; 
and  when  on  the  penultimate,  Methegh  is  removed  a  degree  further 
back,  viz.  to  the  pre-antepenult,  e.  g.  •J'^lhi'ain .  Should  this  Methegh 
be  itself  preceded  by  more  than  one  syllable,  a  second  is  employed, 

e.g.  Dn'^ninii^'a. 

§  65.  From  what  precedes  are  to  be  deduced  the  following  rules  for 
the  relative  use  of  Methegh  : 

1.  a.  If  a  word  consist  of  three  syllables,  with  the  accent  on  the 
last,  the  first  of  them  will  receive  Methegh,  e.  g.  iTbin  Gen.  5  :  4, 10., 
D^lifn  6  :  2,  3,  4.,  Uti^^^  Is.  33  :  10, 15.,  Wnt  2  Sam.  22  :  35.  ;  unless 
it  be  a  short  mixed  syllable,  which  on  account  of  its  brevity  (§  61.  6.) 
is  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  an  accent,  e.  g.  dtT'TO'D  Gen.  6  :  13., 
b^Mn  V.  17,  19.,  D^"1^33  2  Kings  4  :  42.,  i^'bjp^a  ib.^  I^VS  5  :  10., 
C3^tJ5i5B  2  Sam.  15  :  16.     b.  Should  the  accent  of  a  trisyllabic  word  be 

v.  -  • 

on  the  penult,  as  this  is  preceded  by  only  a  single  syllable,  no  Methegh 
will  be  required,  e.  g.  pSJ|  Gen.  6  : 5.,  my}  8  :  17.,  "^Ini^tjn,  '^O'^^? 
2  Sam.  24  :  10. 


state,  also,  that  the  number  of  times  which  this  Methegh  occurs  answers  to  the 
number  denoted  by  the  letters  of  its  name  (i^'^SJ^),  viz.  84 :  but  as  this  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Masora,  it  is  usually  disregarded. 
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2.  a.  In  a  word  af  four  syllables  with  the  accent  on  the  ultimate, 
when  the  first  is  a  mixed  and  the  second  a  simple  syllable,  the  place 
of  Methegh  is  on  the  antepenult,  e.  g.  DD^'riilJBSb  Gen.  9  :  5.,  Dh'^ri'^ajl 
Jer.  32  :  29.,  DDnifijtnSt  Ex.  12  :  17.  ;  and,  when  the  first  syllable  is 
simple,  and  the  second  mixed,  on  the  pre-antepenult,  e.  g.  n"112r^Tpl<'^ 
2  Sam.  22  :  24.,  DTttTCi^n  v.  38.  :  since  a  simple  syllable  always 
takes  Methegh  in  preference  to  a  mixed  one.  If  both  the  first  and 
second  are  mixed  syllables,  Methegh  will  sometimes  be  omitted  alto- 
gether, e.  g.  D'l^lSDa  Gen.  19  :  11.,  D'^Dijbian  15.,  nianb-Eb  2  Sam. 
21  :17.,  I'^lpTQnnn  Jer.  31  :  22.  h,  If'the  accent  is  on  the  penult, 
Methegh  will  be  placed  according  to  §  64.,  e.  g.  ^n'^bx  2  Kings  2  :  4., 
?l^nhi«5  Ps.  65  :  9. 

3.  A  word  of  five  syllables  with  the  accent  on  the  last  will  receive 
two  Metheghs,  e.  g.  Dh'^tli'ipilltt  Ezek.  27 :  29. 

§  66.  These  rules  apply  not  only  to  single  words,  but  likewise 
to  two  or  more  connected  by  Makkeph,  which  in  this  respect  are 
considered   as  forming  but  one,  e.   g.  ^i^SI'i^'^'ltin    1   Kings  1  :  19., 

^b-an-^jn^  v.  20. 

§  67.  As  Methegh  has  two  distinct  uses,  one  regarding  that  syllable 
only  on  which  it  is  placed,  and  the  other  the  form  of  the  entire  word, 
we  sometimes  find  on  the  same  word  two  Metheghs,  one  of  each  kind, 
e.  g.  jqo^inxi  Ex.  6 :  24.,  Dn^niriipril  is.  2:4.;  in  which  case  the 
first  Methegh  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  the  vowel  on 
which  it  is  placed  (§63.  1.  &.),  and  the  second  on  account  of  the 
accent  (65.  1.  a.). 

§  68.  Instead  of  Methegh,  an  accent  is  sometimes  employed  ;  con- 
sequently when  two  accents  are  found  on  a  word,  one  of  them  is  to  be 
considered  as  supplying  the  place  of  Methegh,  e.  g.  ItljiSl'^'l  2  Sam. 
17  :  17.,  and  in  v.  20  with  an  accent,  thus  ifljim  ;  so  'ip'b'ai'in 
22:49.,  D'^i^nj^n-b?  1  Kings  1:49.,  2?iaT?''bX-']2'2  Kings  25:2*5'. 
We  also  find  words  with  two  accents  and  a  Methegh,  viz.  a  secondary 
accent  to  subdivide  the  word,  and  a  Methegh  for  completing  the  syl- 
lable which  it  accompanies,  e.  g.  ^n''S'l&|51  1  Kings  1 :  50.  Hence  we 
see  that  the  accent  furthest  from  the  end  of  the  word,  always  has  the 
power  and  performs  the  office  of  a  Methegh. 

§  69.  The  observations  here  oflfered  with  respect  to  the  twofold  use 
of  Methegh,  and  the  rules  thence  arising  for  its  position,  a  subject  so 
unsettled  and  intricate  as  treated  by  the  generality  of  grammarians, 
will  be  found  amply  sufficient  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  its  occur- 
rence.    That  this  mark  will  sometimes  be  found  wanting,  where,  ac 
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cording  to  the  rules  here  given,  it  ought  to  appear ;  and  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  will  occasionally  occur  in  a  manner  which  these  rules 
do  not  account  for,  is  not  sought  to  be  denied ;  yet,  if  we  take  into 
account  the  obscurity  in  which  this  matter  has  hitherto  been  involved, 
we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  such  appearances  are  the  effects  of 
the  ignorance  or  negligence  of  transcribers  ;  for,  with  these  compara- 
tively trifling  exceptions,  every  Methegh  can  be  accounted  for  without 
the  smallest  difficulty. 


MAKKEPH. 

§  70.  1.  Makkeph  (^"^1^  joining\  is  a  horizontal  stroke  placed  between 
two  words  closely  connected,  either  in  signification  or  grammatical 
construction,  e.  g.  f'ni^^itTl'n  beast  of  the  field,  nj?b"^1i5i<|  which  he 
took.  The  connective  power  of  Makkeph  is  greater  than  that  exerted 
by  any  of  the  conjunctive  accents  ;  so  much  so  that  two  words  which 
it  joins  together  are  considered  as  one,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
first  of  them  undergoes  certain  changes.  1.  It  loses  its  accent  ;  thus, 
in  the  expression  bSJ^to';"  '^DS  the  children  of  Israel,  Num.  15 :  26., 
the  first  of  the  two  nouns,  "iD^,  has  an  accent,  which  it  loses  on  being 
joined  by  Makkeph  to  the  following  one,  e.  g.  bi5'li2)^"'',lJ!a  v.  32 ;  so 
^ii<  W,  ^ii^-WlGen.  1:3.  2.  a.  Its  vowel  immediately  preceding 
Makkeph,  when  long  and  mutable,  and  making  a  mixed  syllable,  is 
changed  into  the  corresponding  short  one,  e.  g.  to*!  bb  every  reptile ; 
here  the  word  bb  stands  by  itself,  and  makes  a  mixed  syllable  by  the  aid 
of  an  accent ;  but  when  it  is  connected  with  the  following  by  means  of 
Makkeph,  and  loses  its  accent,  Hholem  becomes  changed  into  the  cor- 
responding short  vowel  Kamets  Hhatuph  by  ^  16.  a.,  e.  g.  to^l'bs 
Gen.  1:25.;  so  tj^i^j;  nT5?\  with  Makkeph  1l3^i^-ir:?|^  Gen.  2:24. 
h.  When  a  long  vowel  making  a  mixed  syllable,  and  immediately  pre- 
ceding Makkeph,  is  immutable,  it  takes  Methegh  (^  63.  1.  e.),  e.  g. 
tJib'niSa  Gen.  19  :  36.  Many  words  also  retain  a  final  (  ),  and  take 
Methegh,  when  followed  by  Makkeph,  e.  g.  ^n3n"DTg1  Gen.  2 :  13., 

Makkeph  is  employed  most  frequently  to  connect  prepositions  and 
other  particles  with  the  nouns  to  which  they  belong,  and  without 
which  they  convey  no  meaning,  as  !nS5.  bij?,  D5,  "jl?,  bb,  <fec.  It  is 
likewise  used  to  connect  one  noun  with  another  in  the  genitive,  as 
niSl^'DT?  th^  name  of  Jehovah,  Ps.  7  :  18.,  I^S!!"''!^?  the  wives  of  his 
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sonSf  Gen.  7:  13.,  or  more  closely  to  form  a  compound  term,  as 
"IDh"^]!?!?  Gopher-wood,  ib.  6  :  14.  ;  it  also  connects  a  verb  with  its 
object,  as  ITQ^TlDm  she  took  meal,  1  Sam.  28  :  24. 

2.  Very  often  three  words  in  succession  are  connected  by  Makkeph, 
as  •|'ab"'^^'^"b3  Gen.  5:31.,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  four,  as 
ib"'n2Ji<"b3"ni5  Gen.  25:5.  Ex.  20:11.;    in  which  cases  the  same 

V    ■;        T 

rules  apply  to  each  of  the  words  followed  by  Makkeph  as  to  the  first 
of  two  words  thus  connected. 

k'ri   and   k'thibh. 

§71.  In  the  current  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  we  meet  with  a 
number  of  notes  in  the  margin  containing  directions  as  to  the  proper 
method  of  reading  and  writing  many  words,  and  concerning  which  the 
following  brief  remarks  may  suffice.  In  the  course  of  the  laborious 
revision  of  the  biblical  text  undertaken  by  a  celebrated  body  of  Jewish 
critics,  called  Masorites  (n"\iD'52fl"'ib?^S  the  doctors  of  tradition),  who 
lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  a  multitude  of  passages 
were  found,  which,  according  to  received  opinion,  were  in  some 
respect  defective ;  still  the  high  degree  of  veneration  in  which  these 
scholars  held  the  sacred  text  prevented  their  rejecting  readings, 
however  faulty,  in  which  tlje  manuscripts  concurred.  They  accord- 
ingly suffered  all  such  passages  to  remain;  but  when  they  came  to  a 
word  which  seemed  erroneously  written,  they  left  the  text  undisturbed, 
and  placed  the  emendation  in  the  margin,  with  the  accompanying 
remark  l^SHD^  'I'lp  (Chald.  part,  pass.)  read  and  written:  thus  in  Job 
13  :  15.  the  word  written  (i.  e.  occurring  in  the  text)  i^b  is  to  be  read 
ib .  When  a  word  was  considered  superfluous,  they  left  it  unpointed, 
and  placed  in  the  margin  the  observation  i^p  ^b)  y^'TO  written  but  not 
read,  e.  g.  the  word  i^D  2  King  5  :  18.  And  when,  on  the  contrary,  a 
word  was  thought  wanting  to  complete  the  sense,  the  vowels  alone 
were  inserted  in  the  textj  and  the  word  itself  placed  in  the  margin 
with  the  note  I'lflD  b^bl  '^^p  read  but  not  written,  e.  g.  the  word  U^t^^ 
Jer.  31 :  38.  The  number  of  these  critical  remarks  varies  in  different 
editions :  thus  Elias  Levita  reckons  them  at  848,  while  Capel  in  the 
second  edition  printed  at  Venice  found  1171.  Among  the  K'ri  and 
K'thibh  may  be  reckoned  the  word  tV\T\^ ,  which,  as  the  complete  and 
most  holy  name  of  God  (tJ'nblQn  dt?),  was  forbidden  to  be  uttered  by 
any  except  the  high  priest,  and  by  him  but  once  a  year  in  the  Holy  of 
Holies.     On  all  other  occasions  it  was  to  be  read  'i^'lX  Lord,  and 
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hence  the  Masora  (rniOlO  tradition)  has  given  it  the  points  of  that 
word,  thus  tliU'^ ;  except  in  those  cases  where  niJl^  is  immediately- 
preceded  or  followed  by  the  word  'iJ^Nl ,  when,  to  avoid  repetition,  it 
was  read  W^T\b^_  God,  and  pointed  accordingly,  thus  T\)T\^_  '^J^iJ; ,  or 
*^yi^_  *yit^^,  Hab.  3:19,  Various  other  marks  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Bible,  which  in  modern  editions  are  generally  explained  either  in  the 
prolegomena  or  at  the  end. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


CONSONANT    CHANGES. 


§  72.  Euphony,  or  that  sensibility  to  harmony  residing  in  the  auri- 
cular organs,  which  seeks  to  soften  and  otherwise  modify  the  harsh 
combinations  of  sound  to  which  the  regular  inflecting  of  a  language 
will  occasionally  give  rise,  has  exerted  its  influence  to  no  inconsidera- 
ble extent  both  on  the  consonants  and  vowels  of  the  Hebrew  tongue. 
We  shall  begin  with  the  consonants,  whose  changes  from  this  source 
may  be  classed  under  the  several  heads  of  commutation,  transposition, 
rejection,  and  addition.  Although  unable  to  reduce  to  certain  rules  all 
the  phenomena  which  had  their  origin  in  the  peculiar  ideas  respecting 
euphony  of  a  people  so  far  removed  from  us  both  in  space  and  time  as 
the  ancient  Hebrews,  we  can  still  discover  a  certain  degree  of  regu- 
larity in  most  of  these  changes,  and  this  we  will  endeavour  to  exhibit. 

I.     COMMUTATION. 

§  73.  This  takes  plaee  as  follows :  1,  in  letters  of  the  same  organ  ; 
2,  in  letters  of  adjacent  organs,  as  the  gutturals  and  palatals,  sibilants 
and  Unguals  ;  3,  in  the  quiescents ;  4,  in  the  liquids. 

1.  Letters  of  the  same  organ. 

a.    Gutturals. 

^  =  n  :  )im,  )i)2'r\  multitude ;  ?y^i^,  ^'in  how?  ^in^,  'lin  alasf  nXS, 
nns  to  he  humble,  weak;  njjb,  JlJlb  to  he  weary;  '^aH)n^^  2  Chron. 
20  :  35.  for  ^^jinrifl  he  joined  himself. 
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«  =  y  :     a?iX  ,  D5?  to  he  sad ;  'r\)j^ ,  l^y  to  turn  about ;  bxj ,  b:?a  to 
defile ;  nXlH ,  3!?r\  <o  aJAor ;  Di^^lB  suddenly ^  from  ^llD  moment. 
n  =  n  :     SlTl  ^0  5e,  ea?w<,  HTI  <o  /ire. 

T     T  \  T     T  . 

Rarely  are  the  weakest  and  strongest  of  the  gutturals,  fc<  and  n, 
interchanged  ;  yet  we  find  related  pSJJ,  pJlJ,  pDH  ;  also  nSJJ,  nSlT,  ISH 
to  shut  up, 

h.    Palatals. 

The  weak  palatal  "i  is  rarely  commuted  with  any  of  the  other  letters 
of  its  organ  ;  yet  we  find  'i  =  3  :   'n©'^ ,  nC3  to  he  right ;  tji^jn  Syr. 

O       X  V  -T-T  C7  T  J 

U*^">  oZd  a^e ;  and  also  ^^'y:    ^D^ ,  Eth.  VML,  to  instruct.     We 
have  once  *»  :=  5? :     IDW'^ ,  XOUD^  to  grow  old, 

a  =  D:  yA,  155  to  protect;  m,  DDS  to  coWeci ;  b^n ,  bD'l  to  ^o 
a&ou^ ;  n5iD ,  "IDD  to  shut  up, 

:\  =  pr  nrjJnsptocM^o/. 

D  =  p  :  yniD  ,  ynip  AeZme< ;  •jD'n  ,  pp'n  to  5e  tender ;  "jDn ,  ipp\  to 
straighten ;  ^D^ ,  ^p^  6e  foremost,  to  behold ;  :?nj ,  l^nS ,  :?np  to'  Z»e 
^^^^ ;  yy^  >  ^'lij  >  p'li?  to  interideave, 

c.  Linguals. 

*7  =z  fi :  Sib'n ,  ilbln  to  ^an^  doum, 

•  t:  ==  ^  :  nst: ,  Chald.  nn"!  to  slaughter. 

t:  =  n :  nrj  ,  Wn  to  err',-  5]t:ri ,  ^m  to  seize ;  bttp ,  Arab.  J^ 
to  kill. 

d.  Dentals.  « 

T  =  0  =  T»  :     ^^T ,  n^D  to  depaH  ;  t^S ,  Dli ,  T»^3  to  rfe^'pwe. 

T  =  2  :  nnj  ^oZ(i,  nns  to  sUne  like  gold ;  pi^J ,  "pV^  to  cry  ;  nr5 , 
^Sp  to  CM« ;  iy$  » "J^biy  to  rejoice, 

t:  =  S  :     n'UiJ  =  "^2^  to  5Aw<  M/7. 

D  =  to  :  -fnb ,  •jn'lTEl  <AicA;ei ;  ^DD ,  tfDte  to  cover ;  bDD ,  bDto  to  5e 
wise ;  ^1^0 ,  ^l^ilD  to  shudder ;  HDS ,  SltoS  to  cover ;  Dl^lS ,  ID^S  anger, 

to  =  3i :     pnto ,  pn:t  to  Zaw^A  ,-  ISD  ,  ISto ,  ISS  to  conceal. 

e.  Labials. 

1  =  1  =  *):  15,  n^,  ?qa  JacA;;  ^T^,  "iTfe  to  scatter;  yp^,  Chald. 
ypB ,  Syr.  ''^.as  to  split ;  bni ,  Chald.  bniB ,  Syr.  i3lf.s  iron  ;  JTll  to 
JreaA:  wp,  jZee,  n'lS  to  ftreaA;  otrf,  blossom,  p'lB  to  JreaA;  iw  pieces ;  toSD 
to  subject,  tofiS  to  corer  orer. 
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n  =  &  =  ^  :  yn^ ,  ffij? ,  y-ttiJ  to  compress ;  ^^^^ ,  ^HT^Il  fat ;  nrpt) , 
firiDla  writing ;  t2b&  ,  t2bl2  to  escape  ;  Jrjbif  =  DDiJ  collection;  "jSiT ,  1^;3 
/o  Aide ;  p^S  K'thibh,  p^ia  K'ri,  Is.  65  :  4. ;  Syr.  ^1  ,  Heb.  )121 
time ;  pn"!^ ,  'jiia^'n  a  city  of  Moah, 

V 

2.  Letters  of  adjacent  organs. 

a.  Gutturals  and  Palatals. 

r\=^'^,':ii'pi  bin  to  bind,  bS5  to  bound ;  blH ,  b^H  to  whirl  round ; 
"inn ,  "115 ,  ^ns  ^  combine  ;  nign  ,  nitp  to  cuL 

5?  =  ^ ,  D ,  p  :  i^^D  ,  ^5J  ,  ^^5  to  spring,  flow  ;  112^ ,  ^li3  to  surround  ; 
"^"l »  p^^l  ^'^  scatter ;  Chald.  i<:^ni^ ,  J^p^i^  eartA. 

&.  Sibilants  and  Linguals. 

T  =  n  :  Tln& ,  inS)  to  leap ;  nnt  (nntt),  Chald.  TO^  to  slay,  sacru 
fice ;  -Jl^T ,  1\1?y\  to  quench, 

2  =  tt  :  nSJ ,  nttj  to  watch  ;  nsn ,  npn  to  Acmj  ;  nns  to  shine,  intj 
to  Je  2'"'*^' 

D  =  ©,  S,  n  :  D'ln ,  ©nn ,  l^'irj ,  rrin  to  scrato^,  grave  ;  $J0J  ,  tfnj 
to  powr  OM^ 

W  =  t1 :  Chald.  *^T^a ,  Heb.  ^n&  to  interpret ;  t^^n ,  ri'lH  (yaQaaaoHf 
XaQcirzo))  to  engrave,  plough  ;  tOina ,  tW2  cypress. 

c.  n  =  D,  p,  5i.  The  equivalence  of  tn  and  the  palatals,  in  Hebrew 
and  the  Shemitish  languages  generally,  can  be  attributed  only  to  the 
adjacency  of  the  organs  by  which  they  are  produced.  The  following 
instances  may  be  given  :  HlTllD ,  Jlp&  to  open ;  "ifiH ,  'IpH  to  bfeak  into, 
to  investigate ;  Jllntj ,  HpTO  to  drink  ;  ^fiO ,  ^DD  to  cover  ;  talm.  i^ln^'K, 
iiS'^ill  it  is ;  T\P!^  thou,  suff.  of  the  same  pers.  ^  :  in  Ethiopic  the  prono- 
minal  afformative  of  the  sec.  pers.  sing,  is  *^,  which  is  thus  equivalent 
to  the  Heb.  t^.  Again,  in  various  European  languages, — in  addition 
to  numerous  instances  of  the  commutation  of  the  palatals  and  sibilants 
(which  latter  bear,  as  is  shown  by  the  examples  under  the  letter  b.,  a 
close  affinity  to  the  linguals),  e.  g.  Gr.  avv,  Lat.  cum,  con  ;  Germ. 
zunden,  Eng.  kindle ;  Russ.  zoloto,  Eng.  gold, — we  find  the  single  letter 
c,  alternately  equivalent  both  to  «  and  k, 

d.  t\:=T\*  The  aspirate  n  is  frequently  changed  into  the  lingual 
m,  although  not  letters  of  the  same  or  of  nearly  related  organs  :  as  in 
forming  the  sing,  construct  of  fem.  nouns,  e.  g.  STapri ,  constr.  inttpn ; 
in  forming  the  third  pers.  fem.  of  the  future  tense,  e.  g.  bbpR  for 
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^^pT} ;  in  inflecting  the  preterite  of  verbs  T]b ,  e.  g.  nb| ,  STTiba ,  &c. 
All  which  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  of  the  relationship  existing 
between  the  aspirate  h  and  the  sibilants,  which  are  properly  but  a 
stronger  kind  of  aspirate  ;  for  in  the  endeavour  to  produce  a  very 
forcible  aspiration,  the  teeth  involuntarily  approach,  and  thus,  by  par- 
tially obstructing  the  passage  of  the  air,  give  rise  to  a  sibilant  sound  : 
among  the  many  proofs  which  present  themselves  are,  vntg,  super ;  vg, 
8U8 ;  SQTrm,  serpo  {^yO)  ;  Germ.  herTf  Eng.  sir  (HTD). 

3.  For  the  commutation  of  the  quiescents,  see  §  86  et  seqq. 

4.  The  liquids  are  also  occasionally  interchanged. 

b  =  1 :  b'^nSJl ,  ^T^nsri  to  cause  to  shine  ;  n'ljP ,  Arab.  vJJLiJ  heart ; 
nj-abX ,  Syr.  [AIILo?]  ,  Arab.  tXxS  widow ;  niS^bfi^ ,  mWi<  palaces  ; 
Chald.  nb©b© ,  Heb.  H'lT&'lT?  a  chain. 

b  =  5  :  "j^nb ,  f  nj  to  oppress ;  nstob ,  n3©2  chamber ;  inj ,  Syr. 
\ AJ  <o  give ;  052 ,  Arab.  ^jLo  image. 

D  =  tt  :     yoia ,  WdtD  to  oppose ;  t31D ,  t2^1D  to  totter ;  in-jaS ,  nniSS  n.  pr. 

5  =:  1 :     2?D3 ,  ShS  to  kneel ;  "jna ,  inS  to  prove, 

II.    TRANSPOSITION. 

§74.  1.  Many  words  are  found  in  Hebrew  consisting  of  the  same 
letters  differently  arranged  as  certain  other  words,  and  expressing 
ideas  either  precisely  the  same,  or  but  slightly  modified :  thus, 

a.  nn,  "12)5  =  na,  p)?  =  O'l?  to  cut ;  bos,  bDO  to  be  foolish  (the 
opposite  of  bDtO  ^0  act  wisely,  comp.  Eng.  skilly ;  'lD2'2f  ii?3  sheep; 
m»5,  C]©J  =tJBJ,  Eth.  iZ.fl  to  breathe;  m?;,  T»riJ  to  dry  up;  bttO, 
db^^  image  ;  rTablB,  Hb'ato  garment. 

b.  Transposition  occurs  oftenest  among  the  weak  letters  iC,  Ji,  1, 
e.  g.  pDiJ,  pi^p  to  groan;  riibnSl,  tlinb^  terrour ;  Jlbl!?,  njb?  unright. 
eousness ;  nj^lT ,  JlW  maltreatment. 

2.  Such  cases  of  transposition  as  the  preceding  belong  rather  to  the 
department  of  lexicography  ;  for  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to^ffect  the 
grammar  of  the  language.  Those  which  take  place  on  the  concurrence 
of  the  lingual  n  with  one  of  the  sibilants,  concern  us  more  especially, 
and  are  as  follows. 
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The  lingual  fi,  when  in  the  course  of  inflection  it  would  immedi- 
ately precede  one  of  the  sibilants  Dj  ID,  tCJj  T>  or  2,  cannot  without 
great  difficulty  be  expressed  with  its  appropriate  aspiration,  from 
which  it  is  accordingly  freed  in  several  different  ways :  a.  When 
coming  before  either  of  the  strong  hissing  dentals  D,  tO,  or  ttJ,  which 
contain  no  lingual  sound,  the  tl  is  merely  transposed,  and  then  by  §  41. 
loses  its  aspiration  ;  thus  the  Hithpa'hel  species  of  HSD,  regularly  in- 
flected Jl&Dtlil,  becomes  nsripJl ;  so  also  we  have  inSriiS?!  for  n^tOflln, 
"liantJn  for  ^^atOfin.  h.  When  concurring  with  one  of  the  remaining 
dentals  t  and  li,  which  partake  somewhat  ofthe  nature  of  linguals,  (viz. 
T  of  that  of  the  softest  lingual  ^,  and  S  of  that  of  the  hardest  tJ,)  the  H 
is  not  only  transposed,  but  is  moreover  changed  after  T  into  ^,  e.  g. 
I'S'ntn  for  l^tm,  and  after  S  into  "J,  e.  g.  pTJ2^n  for  p^Sm. 

3.  Another  species  of  transposition  is  that  which  takes  place  on  the 
concurrence  of  two  pairs  of  similar  letters;  e.  g.  HDID  for  IllSpp. 


III.      REJECTION, 

§  75.  Besides  the  commutation  and  transposition  of  letters  to  which 
a  regard  for  the  laws  of  euphony  has  given  rise,  we  find  the  same  cause 
producing  their  rejection  from  different  parts  of  words,  viz.  from  the 
beginning,  (termed  aphcBresis"),  the  middle  (syncope^,  or  the  end  (^apo- 
cope).  Those  most  frequently  rejected  are  the  weak  letters  'iiriJ^  and 
the  liquids. 


1.    AphcBresis. 

§76.  The  weak  letters  ^,  n,  and  ^,  and  also  the  liquids,  when 
situated  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  are  sometimes  passed  over  in 
silence,  the  voice  hastening  onwards,  to  reach  the  tone-syllable  at  or 
near  the  end  ;  and  in  consequence  they  are  not  unfrequently  rejected 
in  writing :  thus,  the  imperative  of  verbs  'I's  and  "]&,  on  account  ofthe 
rapidity  of  utterance  proper  to  this  mode,  e.  g.  1\b  for  1\b\^ti  for  l^^i ; 
m  for  m^,  )T\  for  ))r\'2,  i^ilD  for  i^it)5  ;  and  of  one  verb  %,  viz.  np  for 
npb .  This  species  of  rejection  takes  place  also  in  some  words  not  of 
the  class  above  mentioned,  e.  g.  n^^'l  for  W"!^ ,  b^3  for  b^l^i ;  ^H  for 
^n^»  'ism  for  IDnSX,  nnnbO  prob.  for  nnnbi?^^ ;  ^n  for  in?.  Once 
D  is  rejected,  viz.  nin^O  Gen.  49  :  11.  for  StTlD^ . 
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2.  Syncope. 

I 
§  77.  The  most  common  species  of  rejection  is  that  which  takes 
place  in  the  middle  of  words,  either  by  contraction  or  assimilation. 

1.  Contraction  is.  generally  the  result  of  the  concurrence  of  two 
similar  letters  in  the  middle  or  at  the  end  of  a  word  :  it  takes  place 
either,  a.  between  two  letters  which  are  precisely  the  same  ;  thus,  for 
instance,  bi:pp  becomes  contracted  into  b^p,  HID  into  np,  Vp"!^  into 
pr\'2 ;    b.  or  between  two  letters  of  the  same  organ,  e.  g.  pjj'in  for 

p;5'^nn,nni^  formn«,inbbiSam.4 :  19.  forn':Tb^,nnt3nfornn'jrin; 

c.  and  occasionally  between  letters  of  adjacent  organs  ;  as  that  of  the 
the  lingual  n  with  the  dentals  T  and  !&,  e.  g.  nSTJn  for  nSTnri,  once 
m^"}  for  n^l!D*n;< ;  and  also  with  the  palatal  D  (see  §  78.  2.  c),  e.  g. 

riDsnfornDsnn. 

2.  The  kind  of  Assimilation  which  most  frequently  presents  itself, 
is  that  of  the  liquid  3  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  which  on  taking  ShVa 
becomes  assimilated  to  the  letter  following,  and  is  then  as  in  the  former 
case  rejected,  e.  g.  W"}  ='055':'  for  t?5p%  ^nnj  =  '^nnnj  for  '^rsnj, 
and  sometimes  when  accompanied  by  a  vowel,  e.  g.  &i^  for  C|2^,  rQ 
for  n:|,  nn  for  njl^l,  n^X  for  nj^i^ .  Very  seldom  the  liquid  b  is  thus 
rejected,  e.  g.  HJ?^  for  njpb^. 

3.  The  weak  letters  n  and  1,  when  preceded  by  a  vowelless  conso- 
nant in  the  middle  of  a  word,  are  often  rejected,  and  give  their  vowel 
to  such  preceding  letter,  e.  g.  b'»tpp|;)  for  b'lppJT;',  f'lijb  for  yni^nb, 
^b5  for  ^nb5,  nab  Ex.  3  :  2.  for  Ji^nb,  wn  =  D'lri  for'  Di^n,  D'^pn  for 
d'^lpn,  'li^  for  I'lii},  '^S  for  ^)^;  H^  and  '^  more  rarely,  e.  g.  ^qb-Q  for 
5|bi$^,  ^^l:  for  s.-?!;)^,  ^Stnn  for  iSr;irin  Ex.  2:4;  and  once  or  twice 
the  guttural  i?,  e.  g.  b^  for  b5?a,  ^^  for  'iS?!!. 

3.   Apocope, 

§  78.  The  rejection  of  final  consonants  is  not  carried  to  any  great 
extent ;  it  principally  affects  the  "j  of  the  third  pers.  plur.  termination 
of  verbs,  which  in  the  pret.  is  almost  always  rejected,  e.  g.  ibtpp  for 
l^btpg,  and  generally  also  in  the  titure,  e.  g.  ^bpp^  for  f^bpp'i ;  the 
final  n  of  the  fut.  of  verbs  nb,  e.  g.  nb^;^,  b^^^l  ;  and  the  D  of  the 
masc.  plur.  term,  of  nouns,  on  entering  the  construct  state,  e.  g. 
D'^pb'Q  constr.  'iDbia. 
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IV.      ADDITION. 

§  79.  The  effect  of  euphony  on  the  forms  of  words  manifests  itself 
also  in  a  manner  the  direct  reverse  of  the  preceding,  viz.  in  the  addi- 
tion of  certain  letters  either  at  the  beginning  (j)rosthesisy  the  middle 
(^epenthesis),  or  the  end  (paragoge).* 

1.  Prosthesis, 

§  80.  The  letter  most  commonly  added  to  words  at  the  beginning  is 
the  weakest  of  the  consonants,  Jj^,  which  is  prefixed  in  order  to  avoid 
commencing  a  word  with  a  vowelless  consonant,  and  is  called  from  its 
position  Aleph  Prosthetic  ;f  thus  ^^i'TTS?,  i^ilT  arm;  lTpi<,  ST3  deceit- 
ful ;  ntpi^ ,  "lt|  cruel ;  n^l^^ij ,  JTllJ'l^  foot-chain ;  bi-Qlni^ ,  bi-QH  yester- 
day ;  ptli^,  'jJP  gift.  Less  often  we  find  the  weak  letter  n  used  for 
the  same  purpose,  as  for  instance  in  the  inf.  of  the  Niph'hal  species, 

e.  g.  bp^tl  =  bpjjpri  for  bpjJS,  Arab.  J^iiJl  ;   and  probably  also  the 
Hithpa'hel  btSj^m,  Arab.  J^-. 

2.  Epenthesis, 

§  81.  Epenthesis  is  the  insertion  of  a  consonant — generally  a 
liquid — after  a  short  vowel  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  when  requisite  to 
complete  the  syllable. 

*  The  meanings  of  the  Greek  terms  by  which  grammarians  designate  the 
three  species  of  rejection  and  addition,  are  given  in  the  following  Latin  hexa- 
meters. 

Prosthesis  apponit  capiti,  sed  Jphccresis  anfert ; 

Syncope  de  medio  tollit,  sed  Epenthesis  addit ; 

Abstrahit  Apocope  fini,  sed  dat  Paragoge. 

t  Although  i^  prosthetic  is  in  some  instances  employed  in  Hebrew,  it  very  oflen 
happens  that  a  word  in  this  language  begins  with  a  vowelless  consonant.  But 
in  Arabic,  when  such  would  be  the  case,   an  f  is  invariably  prefixed,  thus 

d^i  ^^"^  J.^'  J4i  ^^"^  [J^'  &^l  ^°^  1^-  ^"^  °^^^^  languages  also  we 
sometimes  find  an  initial  vowel  employed  to  soften  the  commencement  of  a  word, 
e.  g.  STiS  Euphrates ;  Lat.  scarabceusj  Fr.  escarbot ;  Lat.  spiritus^  Welsh 
yspryd ;   Germ,  larm,  wachen,  Eng.  alarm^  awake. 
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1.  Jnstances  are  to  be  found  in  most  languages  of  the  augmentation 
of  words  by  doubling  one  of  their  constituent  letters,  or  inserting  a 
new  one,  generally  a  liquid,  as  for  instance  Xufi^uvfa  (root,  lu^),  frango 
(root,frag^f  stand  (root,  sta):  and  this  is  a  phenomenon  often  met 
with  in  Hebrew.  There  is,  however,  this  difference  between  it  and 
the  other  languages  of  the  Shemitish  family,  that  in  Hebrew  the  former 
method,  viz.  that  of  doubling  a  letter  by  the  insertion  of  Daghesh,  is 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  resting-place  to  a  short 
vowel;  while  in  the  cognate  dialects  a  liquid  is  more  frequently 
inserted  in  the  corresponding  words  for  the  same  purpose  :  thus,  a.  In 
the  Heb.  i<D3  throne,  we  find  D  reduplicated  by  Daghesh  on  account  of 
the  preceding  short  vowel  (  ),  while  in  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Arabic, 
a  ^  is  inserted  from  the  same  cause,  e.  g.  Chald.  i^D'HS  ,  Syr.  ji^JPJQ-o, 

Arab,  ^^y^\  so  XTaSD  spelt,  Arab.  &JumO^.  Occasionally  ^  is  in- 
serted in  Heb.,  e.  g.  D'^S3l?*lto  equivalent  to  d^lSS'to  thoughts ;  t^'^S'l© 
—  tJlTl?  sceptre;  d^'^p  axe,  Arab.  l.tXS'»  ^^^^  "I*!!?'  T?j?  =  "Tl?  »  H?  '^ 
cut,  h.  Much  more  frequently  we  find  a  Daghesh  in  Hebrew  equiva- 
ent  to  the  insertion  of  the  liquid  3  in  the  other  Shemitish  dialects,  e.  g. 

np\i^  thou,  Syr.  Aj],  Arab.  ^|,  Eth.  A^'l';  so  r^'ti^  fruit,  Chald. 
•iSlpyi ;  Heb.  :?'^'a  (from  S^'IJ),  Sanscr.  mali,  Gr.  fia&rj.aig,  Chald.  71313 
(fiav&avbi)  ;  ^'ifeb  torch,  jlame,  Chald.  (where  D  is  inserted,  which  before 

o    zi  y 

the  labial  &  becomes  !a)  16135,  Syr.  ]|  a  nSn\,  Gr.  Xafinag,  -adog.  Once, 
however,  we  find  5  in  Heb.  instead  of  Daghesh,  viz.  *>S3p  Job.  18  :  2. 
for'iStp. 

2.  That  species  of  epenthesis  which  more  particularly  belongs  to 
the  province  of  grammar,  consists  in  the  regular  insertion  of  D  (tech- 
nically termed  Nun  Epenthetic),  for  the  most  part  between  verbs  and 
their  pronominal  suffixes,  in  order  to  avoid  an  hiatus,  e.  g.  ^sbtpp''  = 
^nib'pp''  for  ^Jlbpp^.  And  once  before  the  pron.  of  the  sec.  pers.  m. 
sing.,  where  no  hiatus  would  occur,  viz.  Jr^jH^  Jer.  22  :  24.  for^jpHSJ. 

3.  Paragoge. 

§82.  Besides  the  preceding  modes  of  increasing  words,  a  letter  is 
sometimes  added  at  the  end,  for  the  purpose  of  either  strengthening  or 
softening  the  termination. 

1.  In  order  to  give  strength  to  the  termination,  the  liquid  3  (=y  Ephel- 
kystikon  in  Greek)  is  frequently  affixed,  e.  g.  )'^WT\  Ruth  3  : 4.  foritejn. 
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For  the  contrary  purpose  of  softening,  the  weak  letters  i^,  Ti,  10>  are 
employed  :  thus, 

2.  a.  n  is  often  affixed  to  the  first  pers.  sing.  fut.  or  to  the  imp.  of 
verbs,  e.  g.  JlbtjpJ? ,  'H'iOTi ;  to  the  pronouns  of  third  pers.  plur.  viz. 
™n,  nan,  for  an,  in,  and  of  sec.  pers.  fern.,  viz.  'Hj'm  for  ^jnii^;  and 
also  to  particles,  e.  g.  nsn  for  ^n,  n):^^  for  'li^,  njij  for  )^, 

b.  To  feminine  nouns  after  the  fern.  char,  n  is  hardened  into  in 
(see  §  73.  2.  d.),  which  corresponds  to  the  emphatic  state  in  the  Aramaic 
languages,  e.  g.  r\m'^^  Ex.  15  :  16.  for  T]12^^,  nnS'ltJ';'  Ps.  3  :  3. 
80  :  3.  for  JlS^^TiJi,  T\tT\1^,  Ps.  44  :  27.  for  tT\1^  ;  and  also  occasionally 
to  other  nouns,  e.  g.  Jlb^b  Gen.  1  :  5.  for  b^b . 

3.  The  semi. vowel  1  is  sometimes  affixed  to  nouns,  e.  g.  iVl'I'n  Gen. 
1  :  24.  Is.  56  :  9.  Ps.  50 :  10.  104  :  20.  Zeph.  2  :  14.  for  n^n,  '^^'^m 
Ps.  114  :  8.  for  )^^^)2,  t^  Num.  23  ;  18.  24  :  3,  15.  for  )^, 

4.  The  semi-vowel  i  is  affixed  to  nouns,  participles,  and  fem.  adjec- 
tives, e.  g.  Nouns :  'iSS  Gen.  49  :  11.  for  "fz,  ^C'D^  Is.  47  :  8,  10.  for 
D&S5,  Wn'^  Ps.  110  :  4!  114  :  8.  123  :  1.  for  JTll'l.  Participles  :  ^"lOi^ 
for  -|pi5  Gen.  49  :  ll.,^ppiri  Deut.  33  :  16.,  'i^T^'Zech.  11 :  17.,  ^nnni^ 
Hos.    10  :  11. ;  hrinp5  Gen.  31  :  39. ;  ^^^^^  Ex.  15  :  6.     Adjectives : 

^ria'n,  "^ri^ti  Lam.  iVi.,  '^nNib'ja  is.  i :  21'. "' 

5.  i5  is  sometimes  added  paragogically  after  the  vowel  i-  or  ?i,  e.  g. 

i5^b|?  1  Sam.  17  :  17.  for  'ibj?,  i^^pD  Joel  4  :  19.  for  'ipD  ;  i^^Dbn  Josh. 
10/24.  for^Dbn. 


CHAPTER    VII 


IMPERFECT    LETTERS. 


§  83.  The  Hebrew  alphabet  consists  entirely  of  consonants,  the  re- 
presentatives of  articulate  sounds  produced  by  opening  and  closing 
the  several  organs  of  speech  during  the  emission  of  the  voice,  with  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  force  ;  and  whose  relative  strength  accord- 
ingly differs  in  a  corresponding  manner :  thus,  for  example,  p  and  S 
are  much  stronger  in  sound  than  the  semi-vowels  ^  and  1  of  the  same 
organs  (§6).     Consonants  of  the  former  kind  are  called  strong  or 
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perfect^  on  account  of  their  distinctness  of  utterance,  and  capability  of 
being  pronounced  by  the  aid  of  any  vowel  whatever ;  the  latter  receive 
the  name  of  weak  or  imperfect  letters,  from  their  tenuity  of  sound, 
and  the  difficulty  experienced  in  their  enunciation,  except  in  connec- 
tion with  certain  homogeneous  vowels  (see  §  7).  And  hence  result 
peculiarities  of  diflerent  kinds  in  the  formation  of  words  in  which  these 
imperfect  letters  occur,  according  to  which  they  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes,  viz.  gutturals  and  semi-vowels. 


G  UTT  UR A  L  8  . 

§  84.  The  gutturals,  as  their  name  imports,  are  those  consonants 
which  are  produced  chiefly  by  the  action  of  the  throat :  they  are  the 
following  five — i5,  M,  tl,  3?,  and  *1 ;  and  in  the  very  nature  of  the  ob- 
scure sounds  represented  by  them,  are  to  be  found  the  causes  of  the 
peculiarities  of  formation  and  inflection  to  which  they  give  rise. 

1.  a.  The  gutturals  take  in  preference  to  all  others  the  appropriate 
vowel  of  their  own  organ,  viz.  the  simple,  open  vowel  a  (§  11)  ;  and 
accordingly,  when  occurring  in  a  situation  to  receive  one  of  the  other 
vowels,  a  guttural  will  commonly  take  a  in  its  stead,  e.  g.  pl^l*  for 
p3?T''.  h.  When  a  guttural  is  immediately  preceded  in  the  ultimate  by 
a  vowel  in  the  same  syllable  with  which  it  cannot  coalesce,  it  will  re- 
ceive in  addition  a  short  a,  called  Pattahh  furtive  (§  23),  e.  g.  "SyQttl^ 
(pron.  hishmi'^h)  for  S^'itttJn  ;  and  should  the  preceding  vowel  not  be 
rendered  immutable  by  an  accompanying  semi-vowel,  it  may  be  con- 
tracted with  the  Pattahh  furtive  of  the  guttural  into  a  single  a,  e.  g. 
pret.  Pi*hel  ^'ETO  contr.  ^^XS .  But  where  a  vowel  is  the  character- 
istic of  the  form  in  which  it  appears,  it  must  be  suflTered  to  remain, 
although  concurring  with  a  guttural,  e.  g.  inf.  constr.  ^blp ,  never 

2.  The  second  peculiarity  of  the  gutturals  consists  in  taking  a  com- 
pound Sh'wa  (§  20  et  seq.)  where  another  letter  would  receive  simple 
Sh'wa,  either  quiescent  or  mobile,  e.  g.  bbij?  for  bbH^t  •^l?^?  ^^^  •^I?2?^» 
in  both  of  which  cases  the  compound  ShVa  takes  the  place  of  Sh'wa 
mobile  ;  and  ^b^^)  for  "ib^^  ^"^^^O  for  'l^'Q^n,  "l^S^n  for  l^^n  where 
it  replaces  Sh'wa  quiescent.  This  peculiarity  likewise  has  its  origin 
in  the  nature  of  these  letters,  which  are  scarcely  more  than  aspirates  of 
greater  or  less  force,  the  compression  of  the  organs  by  means  of  which 
they  are  produced  being  much  slighter  than  in  the  case  of  the  other 
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consonants ;  whence  it  arises  that  they  cannot  easily  be  made  audible 
without  an  accompanying  vowel.  Should  these  letters,  therefore, 
have  no  vowel  of  their  own,  i.  e.  be  accompanied  by  Sh*wa  simple, 
and  have  to  be  pronounced  by  the  aid  either  of  the  preceding  vowel,  as 
'ibi^]).  or  of  the  following,  as  *il2^  (§18),  the  sound  of  the  guttural 
would  in  either  case  be  almost  if  not  entirely  lost.  With  the  perfect 
letters  it  is  otherwise  :  thus  in  the  words  bbp*^,  Vl3f5,  the  sound  of  p  is 
perfectly  audible,  although  without  a  vowel  of  its  own. 

And  hence  we  see,  that  the  reason  why  the  gutturals  are  accom- 
panied by  a  compound  Sh'wa,  or  extremely  short  vowel,  in  those  cases 
where  other  letters  receive  the  sign  denoting  the  entire  absence  of  a 
vowel  sound,  is  that  the  voice  involuntarily  dwells  a  little  upon  them, 
in  order  to  render  them  perfectly  audible  and  prevent  their  being  lost 
in  pronunciation.  Accordingly,  gutturals  which  are  so  accompanied 
by  no  means  constitute  a  syllable,  but  merely  commence  one,  with  the 
remaining  part  of  which  they  are  not  as  closely  connected  as  a  con- 
sonant taking  Sh  Va  simple,  although  not  as  far  removed  from  it  as  one 
which  has  a  complete  vowel  of  its  own. 

Now  as  these  compound  Sh'was  are  with  very  few  exceptions 
placed  under  the  gutturals  merejy  in  order  that  their  slight  sound  may 
not  be  entirely  lost,  it  does  not  signify  in  a  grammatical  point  of  view 
which  of  them  is  taken  in  a  given  instance.  When  occurring  in  the 
middle  of  a  word,  this  point  is  decided  by  the  preceding  vowel,  which 
always  prefers  to  be  followed  by  that  compound  Sh'wa  which  is  homo- 
geneous to  itself,  e.  g.  ^'^'Q^'^j  ^"aSTl.  And  on  the  other  hand,  a  com- 
pound Sh'wa  in  certain  cases  exerts  an  influence  on  the  preceding 
vowel :  for  when  according  to  analogy  a  guttural  would  be  immedi- 
ately preceded  by  short  i,  it  usually  takes  a  compound  Sh'wa  containing 
its  homogeneous  vowel  a,  or  more  frequently  that  modification  of  a 
which  is  nearest  to  i,  namely  e  (see  §  21) ;  and  in  either  case  the 
preceding  vowel  is  changed  to  correspond  to  that  of  the  compound 
Sh'wa,  e.  g.  ^'^'a^STI  for  T^i?n»  ^V.'^  ^^r  ^bS'^  For  the  cases  in 
which  a  guttural  receives  simple  instead  of  compound  Sh'wa,  see  §20.  w. 

3.  The  third  peculiarity  arising  from  the  nature  of  these  consonants 
is  that  they  are  incapable  of  being  reduplicated  in  pronunciation,  and 
consequently  can  never  receive  Daghesh  forte  (§  29)  ;  a  peculiarity 
which  affects  chiefly  the  preceding  vowel :  thus,  should  a  guttural 
o,ccur  in  a  situation  where  another  letter  would  take  Daghesh  forte, 
and  consequently  be  preceded  by  a  short  vowel  (§  31),  such  vowel 
will  be  changed  into  a  long  one ;  viz.  ( _ )  into  its  corresponding  ( ^ ), 
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e.  g.  ?p3  for  ^fJia ,  Wn  for  T-:?n  ;  (  )  into  (  ),  e.  g.  n^ijn  for  "rn^n , 
?J-I2l  for  ^-na;  and  (  )  generally  into  (i),  e.  g.  tj'nn  for  ?y?!a.  The 
reason  is,  that  the  voice,  being  prevented  from  passing  over  to  the 
following  consonant  to  finish  the  syllable,  remains  longer  with  the 
preceding  one  ;  which  has  the  effect  of  lengthening  the  quantity  oftits 
accompanying  vowel. 

§  85.  The  above  are  the  chief  peculiarities  affecting  the  gutturals,  as 
a  branch  of  the  class  of  imperfect  letters ;  but,  as  these  are  distin- 
guished from  the  perfect  letters  by  a  weakness  common  to  them  all, 
so  again  each  individual  letter  of  the  gutturals  differs  from  the  rest  in 
weakness,  and  in  the  degree  in  which  these  peculiarities  are  mani- 
fested. We  will  therefore  treat  of  them  separately,  beginning  with 
the  strongest. 

1.  *^f  of  all  the  gutturals,  is  the  one  affected  with  their  common 
peculiarities  to  the  least  extent ;  since  its  sound,  which  is  produced 
not  by  the  throat  alone,  but  also  by  the  aid  of  the  tongue,  is  a  compa- 
ratively strong  one.  a.  In  the  beginning  of  a  word,  it  may  be  accom- 
panied by  any  vowel,  e.  g.  tJi^l,  ')i©i5'1,  ri'^Ci^'l,  by^ ;  it  may  end  a 
mixed  syllable  when  preceded  by  any  vowel  without  requiring  its 
homogeneous  a  (see  §23),  e.  g.  ^i'53lD,  ^"^"atpn  ;  and  seldom,  in  its 
quality  of  guttural,  changes  the  preceding  vowel  into  a, — thus  (  ),  the 
shortest  vowel  and  the  most  opposed  in  its  nature  to  the  gutturals,  is 
retained  in  W^^\  T^?*!^?*  ^H"^''?'  ^^'  ^'  ^*  ^^^Y  often  occurs  with 
simple  instead  of  compound  Sh'wa,  e.  g.  ih^,  f^^^ri,  ^'in^lH.  c.  ^  is 
also  found  occasionally  with  Daghesh,  and  even  when  preceded  by  a 
long  vowel,  although  the  chief  peculiarity  to  which  as  a  guttural  it  is 
subjected,  is  the  inability  to  receive  the  sign  of  reduplication,  e.  g. 
tVp2  Prov.  14  :  10.,  ^^T»  tTO  Ezek.  16  :  4.,  ^^lob  Prov.  3 :  8.,  ^tlir\t 
Cant.  5:2.,  rt'a^^^n  1  Sam.  1  : 6.,  dri'^ill'^n  10  ^24.  17  :  25.  2  Kings 
6  :  32.  All  of  which  tends  to  show  that  1,  although  reckoned  among 
the  guttural^  holds  in  reality  an  intermediate  rank  between  them  and 
the  dentals. 

2.  n.  This  letter  is  a  more  genuine  guttural  than  the  preceding, 
being  produced  entirely  by  means  of  the  throat,  without  the  assistance 
of  any  other  organ.  At  the  same  time,  its  sound  is  stronger  than  that 
of  the  remaining  letters  of  its  class ;  and  consequently,  a.  Although 
it  prefers  with  the  rest  when  ending  a  mixed  syllable  to  be  preceded 
by  the  short  vowel  (_)  of  the  same  organ  (§  11),  it  may  also  imme- 
diately follow  the  short  vowel  (  ),  which  is  less  congenial  to  the 
nature  of  these  letters,  or  the  still  shorter  and  more  heterogeneous 
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vowel  (.  ),  e.  g.  yhril^,  ptriN  •l!?lf7|'.  h.  It  often  occurs  with  simple 
Sh'wa,  as  in  the  examples  just  given,  where  as  a  guttural  it  should 
take  one  of  the  compound  forms.  In  such  cases  the  short  vowel 
remains  without  being  accompanied  by  Methegh.  c.  The  compara- 
tively strong  sound  of  this  guttural  allows  a  preceding  short  vowel  to 
be  retained  ;  as  it  can  rush  on  to  the  in  and  be  lost  in  it,  although  on 
account  of  the  organs'  remaining  unclosed  during  its  pronunciation  its 
reduplication  cannot  be  made  audible,  and  consequently  it  never  takes 
Daghesh  forte  (see  §29),  e.  g.  tj'lhr'i,  D'^HS.  When  such  preceding 
vowel  is  the  second  before  the  tone-syllable,  it  takes  Methegh,  e.  g. 

3.  5?.  The  letter  5?  is  a  weaker  guttural  than  either  of  the  preceding, 
although  stronger  in  sound  than  n  or  i^.  It  is  accordingly  subjected 
to  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  gutturals,  with  but  few  exceptions,  a.  It 
prefers  to  be  accompanied  by  a,  which  also  is  the  only  vowel  in  which 
it  can  rest ;  and  this  accordingly  it  takes  for  its  own  (§  23),  whenever 
preceded  by  a  different  one,  e.  g.  Tl^lt  for  5?12t0,  T^'^ijTj,  for  5?''^tJn  ; 
and  into  this  a  the  preceding  vowel  is  occasionally  merged,  e.  g.  ^^BT? 
for  5^1210,  yi2t)  for  5?'52i2J.  h.  Its  sole  exemption  from  the  guttural 
peculiarities  consists  in  occasionally  receiving  simple  instead  of  com- 
pound Sh'wa,  which  however  is  generally  mobile,  e.  g.  Dbl^D  Lev.  4  :  13., 
i^l!D^3  1  Kings  15  :  16,  17, ;  except  before  the  afformatives  in  5  gutt. 
verbs,  e.  g.  r\l?'52t[j,  &;c. 

4.  n.  This  letter  has  a  sound  purely  guttural,  but  weaker  than 
either  of  the  former  ;  and  hence  it  has  all  the  peculiarities  of  its  class 
in  full  force,  except  that  it  occasionally  takes  simple  instead  of  com- 
pound Sh'wa.  Indeed  its  peculiarities  are  more  numerous  than  those 
by  which  any  of  the  others  are  affected  ;  for,  the  extreme  weakness  of 
its  sound  causes  it  to  approach  nearly  the  nature  of  the  semi-vowels, 
with  which  it  accords  in  many  respects :  thus,  a.  It  rests  like  them 
in  a  long  vowel  (§  14),  and  interchanges  with  them.  It  may  also  be 
immediately  preceded  by  a  heterogeneous  vowel  without  requiring  a 
Pattahh  furtive,  except  when  strengthened  by  the  insertion  of  Mappik 
(§  44)  ;  and  it  forms  a  paragogio  termination  which  is  not  accounted 
an  integral  part  of  the  word  (§  54.  3.).  h.  Although  51  is  capable  of 
receiving  any  vowel  of  its  own,  either  at  the  beginning  or  in  the  mid- 
die  of  a  word,  yet  at  the  end  it  quiesces,  in  addition  to  its  homogeneous 
a,  only  in  the  first  modifications  of  that  vowel,  namely  e  and  o,  e.  g. 
nb5,  !l*b5.  Of  these  two,  however,  the  palatal  vowel  e  is  generally 
preferred,  as  being  nearer  the  guttural  a  than  is  the  labial  o  (§  11)  ;  thus. 
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in  the  preterite  of  all  the  species  of  Jib  verbs  it  takes  a,  and  in  the 
future  e,  e.  g.  nbj,  T\)^  ;  llb^^,  n^SV 

5.  iC.   The  peculiarities  of  this  weakest  of  the  gutturals  will   be 
treated  of  among  the  semi-vowels. 


SEMI- VOWELS. 

§  86.  Those  distinctive  peculiarities  of  the  letters  X ,  1  >  and  ■» ,  which 
qualified  them  to  serve  as  vowel-signs  before  the  introduction  of  points 
into  the  orthography  of  the  language  (§  9),  continued  to  display  them- 
selves  after  tliat  took  place,  in  a  tendency  to  be  employed  rather  as 
vowels  than  as  consonants  ;  and  hence  their  occurrence  in  words, 
whether  as  radicals  or  serviles,  gave  rise  to  certain  varieties  both  of 
formation  and  inflection.  As  a  preliminary  step  to  the  explanation  of 
these  varieties,  the  chief  peculiarities  of  the  letters  producing  them  may 
be  briefly  stated  as  follows.  1.  They  are  inclined  to  lose  entirely  their 
consonantal  power,  and  quiesce  in  their  respective  homogeneous  vow- 
els. 2.  They  are  rejectible.  3.  They  are  liable  to  be  commuted  the  one 
for  the  other.  Though  the  letters  ilk  are  all  weak  in  comparison  with 
the  other  consonants,  and  are  all  subjected  to  the  three  above-mentioned 
peculiarities ;  yet,  as  this  weakness  is  of  different  degrees,  the  extent 
to  which  they  are  individually  affected  with  these  peculiarities  varies 
in  proportion.  It  will  therefore  be  requisite  to  speak  of  each  letter 
separately. 


Peculiarities  of  Alepk, 

§  87.  i<  is  the  weakest  of  all  the  consonants,  whence  it  was  formerly 
employed  in  the  representation  of  the  simplest  vowel  a.  Its  influence 
on  the  vowels  is  exceedingly  small,  on  account  of  the  extreme  slight- 
ness  of  its  consonantal  power,  which  does  not  prevent  its  being  accom- 
panied by,  or  resting  in,  any  one  of  them,  either  at  the  beginning, 
middle,  or  end  of  a  word. 

§88.  1.  In  the  beginning  of  a  word,  e.  g.  bD5J,  Hfi^,  Di^,  )^^,  'l^|:, 
tnilQi^,  ^12^,  JlbDi^ ,  DblX,  T\1Z^.    It  prefers  however  to  be  accompanied 

••  T     :      T  T  T      •,  '  ' 

by  a  long  vowel ;  and  accordingly,  when  its  own  Sh'wa  must  be  changed 
into  a  vowel,  in  order  to  form  a  mixed  syllable  with  a  following  vowel- 
less  consonant  (§  104.  4.  &.),  instead  of  the  shortest  vowel  (   ),  usually 
VOL.  I.  9 
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taken  in  such  cases,  it  receives  the  longest  among  the  short  vowels,  viz. 
(  ),  which  is  nearer  to  (  ),  and  hence  more  congenial  to  its  nature; 
whence  in  the  first  pers.  fut.  sing,  we  find  bbp^5  instead  of  bbpi<  for 
bbpi^ ;  except  when  followed  as  in  the  Niph.  of  I'b  verbs  by  the  weak 
letter  1  with  Daghesh,  which,  to  render  its  reduplication  audible, 
requires  to  be  preceded  by  the  shortest  vowel  of  all,  viz.  (  ),  e.  g. 
ntJ1i< ,  not  iliJ^J?.  The  following  instances  in  the  same  species 
and  tense  of  other  verbs  may  also  have  arisen  from  a  desire  to  add 
intensity  to  the  reduplication,  e.  g.  "^y^H^  Gen.  21 :  24.,  tsblQi^  1  Sam, 
27  :  1. 

2.  When  ^5  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  is  destitute  of  a  vowel,  as  a 
guttural  it  takes  compound  Sh'wa,  e.  g.  ^bb?}  for  'ibi^  ;  and  it  retains, 
on  account  of  its  weakness,  an  accompanying  long  vowel  when  another 
letter  would  reject  it,  thus  D^3i^  absol.  and  constr. 

3.  When  i5,  preceded  by  a  letter  without  a  vowel,  has  one  of  its 
own,  it  has  a  tendency  to  give  its  vowel  to  such  preceding  letter,  and 
rest  in  it,  e.  g.  ^^lai^S  Is.  10  :  13.  for  T3^3,  ITI^ID  passim  for  r,^5iI5  ; 
and  in  a  few  instances  i<  is  then  rejected,  e.  g.  '^-S^'52  Job  35  :  11.  for 
^iS^fi^t),  ^p^lTni  2  Sam.  22  ;  40.  for  ^r,Ti^n^  b^"^  Is.'l3  :  20.  forbn^^^, 
^jnax  Ezek."  28  :  16.  for  •^Tjl^XN: .  '     " 

4.  A  vowelless  consonant,  on  being  placed  before  an  J5  with  com- 
pound Sh'wa,  will  generally  take  the  Ir)ng  vowel  corresponding  to  the 
compound  Sh'wa,  and  in  this  i5  will  rest ;  thus  ^)2^b  becomes  ^b&^b 
for  "rn^b,  Q^n'b&5  with  b  pref.  becomes  la^'n'bKb  for  D'^n'bjJlb. 

5.  At  the  beginning  of  a  word,  Jl  is  sometimes  taken  for  i^.  See 
§73.  1. 

§  89.  1.  In  the  middle  of  a  word  also,  i^  may  receive  or  rest  in  any 
vowel ;  but  in  the  fut.  Kal  of  some  i^'b  verbs  it  rests  in  the  long  vowel 
(i)  in  preference  to  the  short  (  .  )>  e.  g.  b^ik^  instead  ofbbfi^l^. 

2.  Sometimes  on  taking  a  vowel  of  its  own,  and  being  preceded  by 
a  letter  without  one,  the  vowel-change  mentioned  above  (§  88.  3.) 
occurs  here  also,  e.  g.  nxi^ri  for  inb^tpn,  nx^llt  for  nx^^,  JlJ'iXten  Ezek. 
23  :  49.  for  iH-'iS^ilpn  ;  and  even  when  this  will  cause  the  rejection  of 
the  vowel  preceding  Sh'wa,  thus  il^^p ,  constr.  f\^^^ ,  and  with  b 
prefixed  tii^'lpb. 

3.  a.  In  a  few  instances  i5  is  rejected,  e.  g.  'j'iT'53  Pro  v.  17  :  4.  for 
1'iti5'a,  i™^  Job  41  :  17.  for  ins^to,  n'lT^nia  Deut.  1 1  :  12.  for  n^©ii"i'a, 
D'l'Q'n  Ps.  22  :  22.  for  D'l^i?"! ,  Q^^^P?  Lev.  1 1  :  43.  for  Dnx^p? .  b.  In 
the  first  pers.  fut.  sing,  of  U^'b  verbs,  where  two  Alephs  come  together, 
the  radical  is  in  general  rejected,  e.  g.  b^^  for  bDi^i^ ;  and  occasion. 
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ally  in  (he  other  persons  also,  e.  g.  Ti'nr\  2  Sam.  19  :  14.  for  ^nttSn, 
^brn  Jer.  2  :  36.  for  ^bT«r\,  i^m  Deut.  33  :  21.  for  Krx^n ,   qc^l 

2  iSum.  6  ;  1.  for  qcX'^l ;  see  Ps.  104  :  29.  139  :  20.  1  Sam.  28  :  24. 
c.  So  too  in  a  few  instances  after  the  characteristic  n  of  the  Hiph'hil 
species,  e.  g.  b^DTl  Ezek.  21  :  33.  for  b'^pxn,  Wn  Is.  21 :  14.  Jer. 
12  :  9.  for  vr\^y\' 

4.  Although  i<  may  rest  in  any  vowel  whatever,  it  is  still  sometimes 
changed  into  the  homogeneous  mater  lectionis  of  the  vowel  preceding 
it :  viz.  into  "^  when  preceded  by  Hhirik,  e.  g.  'ji©''"!  Job  8  :  8.  for 
)'W^*^f  12'^'ap?  Job  18  :  3.  for  ^3^513^5  ;  and  into  1  when  preceded  by 
Hholem,  e.  g.  TCi")  Deut.  32  :  32.  for  tth,  lOitt  Ps.  2  :  3.  fornCS-a. 

§  90.  1.  At  the  end  of  a  word,  i5  generally  lengthens  the  preceding 
vowel  if  short,  and  rests  in  it,  e.  g.  fc^Stt  for  a^m,  ^m^  for  ^m'Jy 

xsiian  for  ^5ir•an. 

T    :    T  -    :    T 

2.  A  final  i^  is  sometimes  rejected,  especially  when  immediately 
preceded  by  another  semi-vowel,  e.  g.  itsra  Gen.  20  :  6.  for  i^it^nia , 

03  Ex.  17:  16.  for^D3. 

3.  Occasionally  n  is  substituted  for  b^,  e.g.  n&*l  Ps.  60  :  4.  for  fc<B'1, 
nbtt'^  Job8:21.  fori^btt'i. 


Peculiarities  of  Wav, 

§  91.  The  semi-vowel  1  has  a  stronger  sound  than  fcC,  and  partakes 
more  of  the  nature  of  a  consonant ;  it  accordingly  exhibits  the  three 
peculiarities  common  to  the  letters  'il'fi^  in  a  more  frequent  and 
decided  manner.  As  the  weakest  of  the  labials,  and  hence  bearing  a 
near  affinity  to  the  cognate  vowels  of  the  same  organ,  o  and  u  (§  11), 
it  always  has  a  tendency  to  rest  in  one  of  those  vowels,  and  strongly 
opposes  the  reception  of  any  other  by  the  consonant  preceding  it.  This 
chief  peculiarity  of  the  letter  1  gives  rise  to  most  of  the  following 
phenomena. 

§  92.  1.  a.  At  the  beginning  of  a  word,  1  is  retained  as  a  radical 
only  in  a  few  nouns,  e.  g.  11  a  hook,  once  ^bl  Gen.  11  :  30.  h.  In  all 
cases  where  it  occurs  as  the  first  letter  of  a  verbal  root,  it  becomes 
changed  into  its  cognate  semi-vowel  i ,  on  account  of  the  accompany- 
ing heterogeneous  ( ^ )»  e.  g.  'ibj  for  ^bl ,  ItD^  for  ntJJ . 

2.  1  occurring  as  a  servile  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  retains,  con- 
trary  to  its  nature,  its  own  consonantal  power  and  an  accompanying 
heterogeneous  vowel,  whenever  such  vowel  is  essential  for  the  purpose  of 
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contradistinction  ;  as  for  instance  the  (    )  of  1  conversive,  e.  g.  *112b<^1 
and  he  said,  which  is  thus  distinguished  from  ^'52i^'^'l  cmd  lie  will  say. 

3.  1  also  retains  its  consonantal  power  when  as  a  simple  conjunction 
it  commences  a  word  without  a  vowel,  e.  g.  ^^^'^'^i  ;  except  before 
another  labial,  or  a  letter  with  (  ),  when  it  takes  its  homogeneous 
vowel  w,  in  which  it  rests,  e.  g.  I^in^,  'JS'iJ^^,  W'^.S^  ;  bbbv 

4,  a.  1  conjunctive  preceding  i  changes  its  own  (  )  into  (  ),  in 
which  -I  then  rests  (§  97,  2.  «.),  e^  g.  Wl  for  Wl .  h.  In  the  third 
pers.  fut.  of  verbs,  1  is  changed  into  ^  on  account  of  the  accompa- 
nying (  .  ),  e.  g.  bbjp^'  for  bbfpi . 

§  93.  1  consonantal  in  the  middle  of  a  word  is  always  a  radical,  and 
is  changed  or  not,  according  to  the  vowels  which  it  takes,  and  the 
letters  by  which  it  is  preceded  or  followed. 

1.  When  accompanied  by  its  cognate  vowel  o,  it  loses  entirely  its 
consonantal  power,  and  serves  as  a  vowel  to  the  preceding  letter, 
e.  g.  dip  inf.  for  Dip  (kdwom"),  DipJl  for  dipH  (hikkdwom),  d'^p  for 
dip  (k'wom),  i^"^?,  ^^^  '2'^p'?  (y^^f^om") ;  except  in  some  instances  when 
preceded  by  a  guttural,  e.  g.  ^i^J  (^hdwony 

2.  a.  When  acccompanied  by  a  heterogeneous  vowel,  and  preceded 
by  a  letter  with  a  vowel  of  its  own,  1  is  retained  against  its  nature 
only  if  preceded  or  followed  by  a  guttural,  whose  sound  is  weaker  than 
that  of  the  consonantal  1,  and  gives  to  the  latter  a  certain  degree  of 
prominence  which  it  does  not  possess  when  placed  in  juxtaposition 
with  the  stronger  consonants,  e.  g.  pi^  (also  "jii^),  bjl^,  ilji^,  ^.'^^•* 
h.  When  in  such  case  it  is  not  preceded  or  followed  by  a  guttural, 
either  '^  is  changed  into  i  through  the  influence  of  the  accompanying 
vowel,  e.  g.  d.^p  for  d.'^p*  ^.^H  for  2;^,n  ;  or  "^  and  its  vowel  are  rejected 
together,  e.  g.  dp  for  dip?  d*!  for  d1^  ;  or  else  1  is  rejected,  and  its 
vowel  given  to  the  preceding  letter,  e.  g.  yb  for  yib,  t\l2  for  in^'Q. 
c.  '1  preceded  by  the  vowel  (  )  becomes  changed  into  *i,  in  order  to 
rest  in  it,  e.  g.  i^^n  for  J^in. 

3.  a.  When  1  with  a  heterogeneous  vowel  of  its  own  is  preceded  by 
a  vowelless  guttural,  it  remains  unchanged,  by  Rule  2.  «.,  e.  g.  b'llbH, 
b'llS^,  nj^S.t  ^-  If  tlie  preceding  vowelless  letter  be  other  than  a 
guttural,  either  1,  on  account  of  its  prevalent  tendency  to  rest  in  a 
vowel,  gives  its  own  vowel  to  the  preceding  consonant,  and,  if  not 


*  Except  m']^ ,  T\!'^  absol.,  but  in  constr.  STiXD ,  T^iln. 

t  j^nd  in  the  following  cases  when  the  preceding  letter  is  not  a  guttural,  viz. 
ti'^y^t  Hos.  12  :  12.  for  d^^lid,  ^iirilp  Cant.  5  :  2,  11.  for  n'i:J!lp . 
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capable  of  resting  in  it  from  its  heterogeneousnese,  is  rejected,  e.  g. 

^S  for  IIS,  D*^13^  for  Q^ttlN  D'^pn  for  D-'Ipn,  D-^pri  for  n*>1pn ;  or 
else  the  peculiar  nature  of  1  prevails,  and  has  the  effect  of  changing 
the  vowel  into  one  homogeneous  to  itself,  e.  g.  DipD  for  D1p2,  "li;?: 
forT^S. 

-   :  * 

4.  1  on  account  of  its  weakness  avoids  being  doubled  by  Daghesh, 
e.  g.  D"aip  for  D.'ip.     See  §  30. 

5.  Occasionally  we  find  *i  replaced  by  i5,  e.  g.  fe^b  for  ib,  "T^Di^SIS 
Ezek.  47  :  11.  for  WisiS. 

§94.  1.  1  is  found  as  the  last  letter  of  only  two  verbal  roots,  viz. 
in©  and  ibTJ  :  to  the  first  of  these,  iHlDi  in  order  to  avoid  the  anomaly 
of  a  consonantal  1  at  the  end  of  a  word,  a  n  is  generally  affixed,  or 
else  the  final  1  quiesces  in  its  homogeneous  w,  e.  g.  ninpTCH  for 
^inncn,  TitW"^  for  innp^;  the  second,  iblD,  is  regularly  inflected, 
e.  g.'^^n'lbT?. 

2.  a.  This  letter  is  added  as  a  servile  at  the  end  of  verbs  resting 
in  u  as  the  plural  termination,  e.  g.  ^bpp,  ^bpp';',  and  in  o  as  the 
objective  suffix  of  the  third  pers.  masc.  sing.,  e.  g.  ibt2p.  b.  It  is 
likewise  affixed  to  sing,  nouns  with  o,  as  the  possessive  pron.  suffix  of 
the  same  pers.,  e.  g.  ibip,  itT^lSl ;  and  to  plur.  nouns  without  a  vowel, 
e.g.  1\2a. 

Peculiarities  of  Yodh. 

§  95.  The  weak  palatal  'i  is  stronger  than  either  of  its  fellow  semi- 
vowels i^  and  1,  and  approaches  more  nearly  to  the  nature  of  a  perfect 
consonant ;  consequently  it  is  subjected  in  an  inferior  degree  to  the 
peculiarities  which  are  common  to  them  all.  Thus,  it  may  be 
accompanied  by  any  vowel,  although  it  has  the  same  tendency  to  lose 
its  consonantal  power,  and  rest  in  one  of  its  homogeneous  vowels ; 
and  when  preceded  by  any  other  vowel,  it  neither  quiesces  nor 
undergoes  a  change,  but  forms  with  such  vowel  a  mixed  syllable  or 
diphthong. 

§  96.  1.  a.  At  the  beginning  of  a  word,  i  retains  its  consonantal 
power  when  accompanied  by  either  of  the  vowels,  e.  g.  21D^,  ^t!^i  ^t?'', 
itS\  n?J\  I'©"',     h.  And  likewise  when  taking  Sh'wa,  e.  g.  bc3p*^, 

2.  A  vowelless  *!  is  rejected  in  the  infinitive  construct  and  imperative 
of  verbs  ^'b,  e.  g.  nstt?  for  nn^5^  n©  for  2t}y,  and  in  some  verbal 
nouns,  e.  g.  I^'i  for  l^^i;!,  b'fl  for  b^n^     See  §  76. 
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§97.  1.  a.  ^  may  also  receive  any  vowel  when  occurring  in  the 
middle  of  a  word,  e.  g.  ^J^,  I'liii^,  Jl';'^,  T''^.  b.  It  prefers,  however, 
to  rest  in  one  of  its  homogeneous  vowels  i  or  e,  rather  than  retain 
its  consonantal  power,  and  take  a  vowel  of  its  own,  e.  g.  I^^,  'I'^la. 
c.  And  therefore,  whenever  it  is  accompanied  by  a  homogeneous 
vowel,  and  is  at  the  same  time  preceded  by  the  vowel  a,  it  has  a  ten- 
dency to  contract  the  two  into  e,  in  which  it  may  rest,  e.  g.  ti^^,  b'lb, 
D^i-a,  constr.  n^:3,  b^b' '^^• 

2.  a.  A  vowelless  i  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  preceded  by  either  i  or 
6,  loses  its  consonantal  power,  and  rests  in  such  preceding  vowel 
(1.  5.);  consequently  it  rejects  in  such  case  an  accompanying  Sh'wa, 
e.  g.  ini^  =  "in^il  for  W1  (see  §  102.  1.  a.y  h.  When  preceded  by 
another  vowel,  it  retains  Sh'wa,  and  also  its  consonantal  power,  e.  g. 

3.  i^  is  occasionally  substituted  for  i  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  e.  g. 

D'lilinsi  for  D^;!!^,  n^ii^^bn  for  n^^'^bn,  n^^jtbt:  for  d'^';'bt:. 

§  98.  1.  At  the  end  of  a  word,  "^  not  only  rests  in  i  or  its  modifica- 
tion e,  but  in  order  to  do  so,  it  causes  the  preceding  letter,  when  a 
weak  vowelless  consonant,  to  take  the  vowel  i,  e.  g.  'iJl'i  for  "^TV^, 

2.  A  final  ^  forms  a  diphthong  with  a  preceding  heterogeneous 
vowel,  e.g.  ^^T?,^i5,  'i^bj. 


CHAPTER    VIII 


VOWEL   CHANGES. 


§  99.  We  have  already  seen,  in  the  chapter  on  Syllabication,  that 
the  changes  in  the  forms  of  words,  and  in  the  situation  of  the  accent, 
which  take  place  during  inflection,  produce  corresponding  changes 
among  the  vowels.  All  vowels,  however,  are  not  so  affected  ;  and 
hence  their  division  into  mutable  and  immutable.  We  shall  now 
proceed  to  show  what  vowels  are  immutable,  and  when  and  into  what 
those  which  are  mutable  are  to  be  changed ;  also  what  vowels  are  to 
be  rejected,  and  on  what  occasions  the  addition  of  a  new  vowel  takes 
place. 
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I.      COMMUTATION. 

Long  Vowels, 

J  100.  1.  The  long  vowels  have  each  the  same  quantity,  and  this 
they  retain  unvaried,  i.  e.  Kamets  is  equal  in  length  to  Tsere,  Tsere 
to  Hhirik  Gadhol,  dec.  ;  and  again,  Kamets  is  always  long  a,  whether 
followed  by  a  quiescent  or  not,  and  so  of  the  rest.  But  by  this 
latter  circumstance  of  a  following  quiescent,  the  mutability  of  the 
long  vowels  is  affected,  although  not  their  quantity ;  for,  as  a  general 
rule,  no  vowel  in  which  its  homogeneous  semi-vowel  rests  is  suscep. 
tible  of  rejection  or  mutation,  either  of  which  would  necessitate  the  re- 
jection of  the  quiescent  letter  also,  e.  g.  the  vowels  i^ -,  *i_  ,  i_j  i>  ^>  ini 
the  words  tDiC'l,  bD^'H,  Tt?,  bip,  D^D.  Of  two  of  these  vowels,  viz. 
Hhirik  Gadhol  and  Shurek,  the  quiescent  forms  an  indispensable  part; 
consequently  they  are  in  all  cases  immutable.* 

2.  The  remaining  vowels,  Kamets,  Tsere,  and  Hholem,  may  and  very 
often  do  appear  without  their  respective  quiescents  ;  and  whenever 
this  is  the  case,  they  may  be  changed  or  rejected  as  follows. 

J  101.  1.  a.  A  mutable  Kamets  when  changed  is  generally  converted 
into  its  corresponding  short  vowel  (_ ),  e.  g.  1J,  ^ll'^j  1?^''?»  constr. 
^'^t  "13'n,  IStpia.  h.  Sometimes  into  the  short  vowel  of  its  first  modifi- 
cation e,  viz.  (  ),  especially  when  followed  by  a  guttural  with  (  ),  in 
order  to  form  a  more  distinctly  separate  syllable,  either  in  the  begin- 
ning of  a  word,  e.  g.  WN?  for  W55,  nnjj  for  riHif,  "fn^jn  for  fnxn, 
Qi-inn  for  D'^^inn;  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  e.  g.  rnilion  Num.  8  :  7. 
for  rrini^n  ;  '^n^n.sri  Ezek.  5  :  13.  for  'iMnsn ;  or  in  the  first  of  two 
words  connected  by  Makkeph  or  a  conjunctive  accent,  e.  g.  "i^TTTs^ 
Ps.  89  :  38.  for  "ibn-STQ,  n^inS?  ITa  Gen.  4  :  10.  for  tl^W  rra.     Occa". 

V     T  T  T  •     T  JV  T  •     T  T 

sionally  the  first  (   )  remains,  and  the  second  is  changed  into  (  . )»  e.  g. 

*  A  few  exceptions  require  to  be  stated.  As  the  occurrence  of  (  )  for  (1), 
e.  g.  "bna  for  h^'2t ,  Vnt  for  ^!iaT ,  rjirns  for  rjTrnS ,  which  are  to  be  regarded 
as  mere  orthographical  variations  ;  for  the  (.)  is  here  equivalent  to,  and  sup- 
plies the  place  of  (^1).  An  exception  to  the  immutability  of  V  is  found  in  the 
Hiph'hil  species  of  verbs,  where  the  preterite  rejects  this  vowel  altogether,  e.  g. 
b'i::pil ,  r)^:3|5il ,  &c.  ;  and  the  future  and  imperative  change  it  into  its  equiva- 
lent (^),e.  g.  i::p^1  for  ^"^"^P!'] ,  b-Jprt  for  ^^:3pn.  Sometimes  we  find  (  ) 
irregularly  written  for  V ,  e.  g.  t33'^2!n  for  d'^pSPl ,  D'^^'75'  for  C^'^^S  ,  and  conse- 
quently it  is  to  be  considered  long.  And  in  the  future  of  verbs  I'r  when  taking 
1  conversive,  the  vowel  (i)  is  shortened  into  (^),  e.  g.  t3|3^1  (from  the  apoc.  dp^) 
fordip^T. 
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i;^J  for  1^1.  Very  seldom  this  change  takes  place  when  (  )  is  not 
immediately  followed  either  by  a  guttural  or  another  (  ),  e.  g.  'TjbDiJ;  Ex. 
33  :  3.  for  ^bDi^,  DD^i;;  for  DD*!^  from  'i^  ;  also  in  the  construct  of  the 
following  four  nouns,  ^"^^ ,  btj,  ^flS,  1\^\  constr.  >n^5,  bT5,  qflS,  tj'n;^ ; 
and  likewise  in  fern,  nouns  receiving  the  afformative  ti_,  e.  g.  JTanb'52, 
5lDb)3^,  constr.  ln)2nb'^>  JHSbla^.  c.  Very  rarely,  and  rather  as  an 
exception,  (   )  is  changed   into  (   ),  e.  g.  UDW  for  dDl2'^  from  D^l. 

2.  a.  Tsere,  the  medium  between  a  and  z,  is  commonly  shortened 
into  its  corresponding  (  ),  e.  g.  Dtp,  DTlj  ;  "jla,  '{^  ;  nttJ\  ntt?)}1  ;  ^"Qi^^, 
Ta^^l  ;  b.  very  often,  however,  into  its  modification  (  ),  especially 
when  followed  by  Daghesh  forte,  e.  g.  DS5,  ^"Q^  ;  nb,  nisb  ;  n5?  Din5> ; 
or  by  a  syllabic  suffix  which  takes  the  accent,  e.  g.  p,  ^!S ;  iUIS, 
DDi»"lS  Is.  1 :  15.  ;  mj?^,  DDT^vj^'a  Lev.  20  :  8. ;  c.  and,  occasionally, 
though  seldom,  into  its  other  modification  (  ),  e.  g.  'iSSl,  f^'^'Q,  tlJSip'a, 
^3M,  constr.  ^Stl,  fS^lO,  ns^OT,  "iSM. 

3.  a.  Hholem  generally  changes  into  its  corresponding  short  o  (  ), 

e.  g.  bb,  -bs ;  njpin,  'i^ij^a;  niaiJJ',  ri'n™ ;  bbs?,  ^bDij: ;  b,  and  often 

into  its  modification  (  ),  especially  when  followed  by  Daghesh  forte, 

e.  g.  ph,  D^;?ri;  Ti?,  ^p^' 

Short  Vowels, 

§  102.  The  short  vowels  (_),  (  ),  (  ),  (  ),  and  (  ),  although  agree- 
ing in  one  respect,  viz.  in  a  strong  tendency  to  form  a  mixed  syllable, 
yet  differ  somewhat  in  quantity ;  and  hence  this  tendency  does  not 
exist  in  all  of  them  to  an  equal  degree  :  some  being  so  short  as  abso- 
lutely to  require  a  following  vowelless  or  dagheshed  letter,  while 
others  approach  nearer  to  the  nature  of  a  long  vowel,  and  consequently 
have  in  some  cases  the  power  of  forming  a  simple  syllable. 

1.  a.  The  shortest  vowel  of  all  is  (  ),  and  this,  on  account  of  the 
acuteness  of  its  sound,  must  necessarily  make  a  mixed  syllable,  e.  g. 
bbp'^ »  bt2p5  :  and  vice  versa ,  a  vowelless  or  dagheshed  letter  is  pre- 
ceded by  this  vowel  in  preference  to  any  other ;  hence,  when  two 
Sh'was  concur  in  the  beginning  of  a  word,  the  first  is  generally 
changed  into  (  ),  as  the  shortest  of  the  vowels,  and  therefore  the 
nearest  to  Sh'wa,  e.  g.  inf.  ^blSb  for  "iblCb,  imp.  iribtpp  for  'ibpp, 
Niph.  btipS  for  bt3p5  .*     b.  Monosyllables,  with  (   ),  which  on  receiv- 

*  Unless  the  second  letter  is  a  guttural,  which  cannot  conclude  a  perfect 
mixed  syllable  (§  84.  2.),  when  (.)  becomes  changed  into  its  longer  modifica- 
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ing  an  assyllabic  augment  take  Daghesh  forte  in  the  last  letter  of  the 
root,  change  (  )  into  (.  )» in  order  that  the  Daghesh  forte  may  be  fully 
expressed, e.  g.  DX  ,  nil2K  ;  lb,  "^ab  ;  and  sometimes (  )  also  is  irregu- 
larly shortened  into  (  ),  e.  g.  ns,  irQ,  ^,  TO,  nn,  iOT,  bn,  ibn. 

c.  On  the  other  hand,  (  )  occurring  in  a  situation  where  it  is  not  fol- 
lowed either  by  a  vowelless  letter  or  by  Daghesh  forte,  becomes 
lengthened  into  (  ),  e.  g.  D'ipn  for  D'^lpn,  TQljn  for  iXi-Pt);*  but  (  ) 
is  not  lengthened  into  *^-ri  as  this  would  require  the  insertion  of  the 
letter '^.f 

2.  a.  The  longest  among  the  short  vowels  is  the  diphthongal  (  ) 
(§  10.  3.),  which  accordingly  is  the  most  capable  of  forming  a  simple 
syllable,  and  remains  unchanged  when  followed  by  a  quiescent  n  or  'i, 
e.  g.  ilba,  rib^'^,  npb^n.  b.  When  (  )  is  to  be  lengthened,  it  is  not  in 
general  changed  into  its  corresponding  (  ),  but  rather  into  its  modifi- 
cation, the  first  and  simplest  long  vowel  (  )  e.  g.  'j^'njj  for  y*^^,  -fbtt 
for  tyb'Q,  D'^pb^  for  D^'pbt).  c.  Occasionally  it  is  lengthened  into  (_), 
e.  g.  iTltO,  constr.  THW ;  fut.  Slb^'^,  imp.  nbl».  d.  On  the  insertion 
of  Daghesh  forte  in  the  following  consonant,  it  is  sometimes  further 
shortened  into  (    ),  e.  g.  tTa^,  !r|n"a^  ;  btt'lS,  ib'Q'^S. 

3.  The  three  remaining  short  vowels  are  of  intermediate  length. 
a.  The  most  usual  change  of  (_)  is  into  its  corresponding  long  vowel 
(,)♦  e.  g.  nbj,  i^Stt  for  nbj,  i<2'a  ;  ^n  plur.  U'^^'n.  h.  In  a  few  cases 
it  is  shortened  into  (  ),  e.   g.  ^STS'Q,  constr.  ^3T^12,  and  thus  also 

nnB-a,  f^a'itt,  111^12,  )^m  constr.  nnst),  y^^'n,  rin^,  p_m^ 

4.  Kamets  Hhatuph  is  for  the  most  part  lengthened  into  Hholem, 
though  this  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence,  e.  g.  "bs,  bb;  DJ|J3»  Dp  J* 

5.  a.  Kibbuts  is  generally  lengthened  into  Hholem,  according  to 
§84.  3.,  e.  g.  •j'lia  for  tf^lSl.  b.  The  change  into  Shurek,  Vhich  re- 
quires the  insertion  of  the  letter  *!,  rarely  takes  place,  e.  g.  DDlln  for 

naon,  npi-a  for  niap-a ;  Dj^^n  for  u^'pt},  cij^^'a  for  oijpia. 

tion  (..),  e.  g.  Niph.  of  verbs  5  gutt.  ^135>3  for  l^^i ,  Hiph.  "T^^^^J^  for  T^S^n ;  or 
if  the  guttural  has  already  compound  Sh'wa,  into  its  corresponding  short  vowel, 
e.  g.  inf.  ^73? ,  fut.  ^73?;^ ;  bbx ,  hb^h ,  also  bbxb ;   ^bn  ,  ^hnh  . 

*  Except  before  !?( ,  where  it  sounds  like  long  i,  e.  g.  -j^N3  for  ■p'^ia ;  and 
before  n,  where  it  still  makes  a  mixed  syllable  (§  85.  3.),  e.  g.  cn3  for  tns,  cn'n 

for  nrn . 

t  We  find,  however,  a  few  instances  where,  after  the  lengthening  of  (  )  into 
(.. ),  a  "^  is  inserted,  as  mater  lectionis  e.  g.  nbl^^'in  Ex.  25  :  31.,  ''rii^ia  Is.  44  :  24. 
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II.     BEJECTION. 


§  103.  The  same  vowels  which  are  subject  to  changes,  from  the 
causes  above  mentioned  are  also  liable  to  be  rejected  when  the  laws 
of  inflection  require  it.  The  only  exception  is  formed  by  the  short 
vowels  preceding  a  letter  with  Sh'wa  quiescent  or  Daghesh,  and  con- 
sequently making  a  mixed  syllable,  e.  g.  J^bt:^,  'ibt'p ;  Hin^^,  ^isll- 
Some  of  these  vowels  may  be  lengthened  by  means  of  a  pause-accent, 
but  never  rejected  ;  since  they  must  always  remain  to  express  the  fol- 
lowing consonant. 

Rejection  takes  place  in  the  cases  and  in  the  modes  as  follows : 

1.  When  a  dissyllable  whose  penult  is  a  simple  syllable  is  increased 
at  the  end  by  a  syllable  taking  the  accent,  the  first  vowel  is  rejected, 
in  order  that  the  accent  may  not  be  preceded  by  more  than  one  vowel, 
according  to  §  64,  e.  g.  nn^,  ^^1"^  D^^ni ;  ns©,  ^t^^tl,  DDnStJ. 

"  J  «-•  jT  T  J-  T    :  J-  T   :    '        JT  T  J'T    :  jv   :  -    : 

2.  a.  When  a  dissyllable  receives  at  the  end  an  assyllabic  augment, 
the  second  vowel,  which  is  thereby  deprived  of  its  following  consonant, 

is  rejected,  e.  g.  bpip,  nbipg,  ^btpj? ;  bbjpN  '^btifpn,  ^btjfp';' ;  btDp,  Jibt:p, 
D^'bpp  ;  biaptt*  D''bC3p'5a.  The  reason  of  this  rejection  lies  in  the 
genius  of  the  language,  the  antique  simplicity  of  whose  character  is 
opposed  to  a  too  great  softening  of  the  pronunciation  by  means  of 
medial  vowels  ;  whence  the  addition  of  a  syllable,  either  at  the  begin- 
ning or  end  of  a  word,  is  compensated  when  practicable  by  the  rejec- 
tion of  a  vowel  in  its  midst,  b.  To  the  same  cause  may  be  ascribed 
the  formation  of  a  mixed  and  simple  syllable  in  preference  to  two  suc- 
cessive simple  syllables  in  the  inflection  of  both  nouns  and  verbs  ;  so 
that  when  the  first  vowel  of  a  dissyllable  is  rejected  on  the  reception 
of  a  final  augment,  the  second  vowel  is  shifted  back  to  the  first  conso- 
nant,  and  shortened,  e.  g.  -jbla,  with  sufi".  'i^b'Q  for  "ipb^  ;  bbp,  with 
sufl".  nbppforjTTbbp. 

3.  For  a  reason  similar  to  the  above,  whenever  a  dissyllabic  noun  is 
connected  in  the  construct  state  with  that  which  follows,  its  first 
vowel,  unless  immutable,  is  rejected  ;  for,  as  the  union  thus  effected  is 
so  intimate  that  both  words  may  be  regarded  as  forming  but  one  com- 
pound term,  the  voice  hastens  onwards,  to  arrive  at  its  termination,  in 
like  manner  as  on  the  addition  of  a  single  syllable,  e.  g.  Ill,  which 
in  construction  loses  its  first  vowel,  thus  D'^Sl'bil!  'Il'n  =  Q'^Jl'bi^^n'^ . 

4.  a.  This  rejection  of  the  penultimate  vowel  of  dissyllables  takes 
place  not  only  when  the  consonant  to  which  it  is  attached  commences 
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the  word,  but  likewise  when  it  is  preceded  by  another  with  Sh'wa 
mobile,  as  D'^12'^  ;  so  that  after  the  rejection  has  taken  place,  there  is 
a  concurrence  of  two  Sh'was  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  which,  being 
in  Hebrew  utterly  inadmissible  (§  15),  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  a 
new  syllable^  by  changing  the  first  (  )  into  either  (  ),  (_),  or  (  ), 
e.  g.  D'^nn^,  constr.  ^'iS'l  for  I'll'l ; '  D'^pb'Q ,  constr.  'ipbtt  for  ^Dbia ; 
D'^pbn  constr.  '^fbn  for  ^^bPi ;  in  sing.  fern,  constr.  also,  e.  g.  Hp^S, 

npisfor npns ;  nn:j5, nnw ,-  nbjj^, inb;\:^. 


HI.      ADDITION. 

§  104.  1.  a.  The  formation  of  new  initial  syllables  takes  place  not 
only  in  the  construct  state  ;  but  in  all  cases  where  two  Sh'was  concur 
in  the  beginning  of  a  word,  the  first  must  be  changed  into  a  vowel, 
and  generally  into  the  shortest  (  ),  e.  g.  bbpl,  which  then  becomes 
bbpl,  and  by  §92.  4.  bbp^' ;  Niph.  bt:)??  becomes  b::p3  ;  "^T]"^  with  1 
conjunctive  '^1T^  for '^ti^'l  ;  ^bb  with  prep,  b  prefixed  ^bbb  for^bbb  ; 
nn'^  with  S  pref!  ^n^S  ibr  "in^3. 

b.  A  new  syllable  arises  also  upon  a  simple  immediately  preceding 
a  compound  Sh'wa,  which  are  completely  equal  in  this  respect :  the 
vowel  chosen  to  precede  the  guttural  being  always  that  of  the  compound 
Sh'wa,  e.  g.  nb?^'^  for  nb??;',  ^^^^^j  ^or  Ttt?n,  "^brib  for  ^bnb. 

c.  And  also  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  when  a  compound  precedes  a 
simple  Sh'wa  ;  for,  as  a  compound  Sh'wa  is  always  mobile,  there 
would  otherwise  be  two  concurrent  Sh'was  in  the  beginning  of  a  syl- 
lable, which  is  against  the  rule  §  15. ;  to  avoid  which,  the  Sh'wa  of 
the  compound  is  dropped,  and  its  vowel  alone  retained,  e.  g.  n^12)?5 

for  rritts^i ,  mi2^^r\  for  mwT\ . 

2.  a.  The  Hebrew  language  chiefly  differs  from  the  Chaldee,  whose 
structure  represents  the  older  form  of  the  Shemitish  tongues,  by  a 
more  perfect  development  and  a  greater  degree  of  attention  to  the  laws 
of  euphony ;  one  effect  of  which  has  been  the  insertion  of  additional 
vowels  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  and  softening  the  pronunciation 
of  the  language.  For  instance,  the  root  of  a  triliteral  verb,  which 
in  Chaldee  has  but  a  single  vowel,  thus  blip,  is  in  Hebrew  converted 
into  a  dissyllable  by  the  addition  of  a  vowel  to  the  first  radical,  thus 
bt2p.  To  the  same  cause  is  to  be  ascribed  the  fact  that  in  the  fut. 
Kal.  and  pret.  Niph.  of  li?  and  IJ'b  verbs  the  pronominal  preformativea 
take  (J  instead  of  (  ),  e.  g.  D^p;,  Qip5  ;  no^,  noj. 
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b.  In  these  verbs  also  when  the  regular  mode  of  inflection  would 
interfere  with  the  euphonic  rules  of  the  language,  a  new  syllable  is 
added,  to  avoid  such  interference.  Thus  in  lb  verbs,  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  a  mixed  syllable  containing  a  long  vowel  in  the  middle 
of  the  word,  we  find  the  long  vowels  (  i  )  and  (  '^^ )»  the  two  modifica- 
tions of  (  ),  inserted,  the  one  in  the  preterite  and  the  other  in  the  future, 
e.  g.  nb^p3  for  n^ipj,  np12"^pn  for  njla^pn.  The  same  is  the  case 
in  ^'^  verbs,  where  the  last  radical  has  Daghesh  forte  with  Sh'wa,  and 
would  consequently  be  joined  to  the  pronominal  afformative  in  the 
same  syllable,  e.  g.  iniaD  for  riSD,  SlplSpn  for  Sljabn. 

Vowel  Changes  produced  by  the  Pause-Accents, 

§  105.  Another  species  of  vowel  change  is  that  produced  by  the 
pause-accents,  viz.  the  two  Emperors  Cilluk  and  'Athnahh,  and  occa- 
sionally some  of  the  other  disjunctives,  when  employed  in  the  same 
manner  as  these  two.  The  influence  of  these  accents  on  the  sylla- 
bication is  entirely  different  from  that  exerted  \)y  any  of  the  rest; 
accordingly,  in  order  to  illustrate  it,  we  have  first  to  ascertain  and 
state,  in  what  respect  they  difl^er. 

§  106.  All  the  disjunctive  accents  have  the  power  of  prolonging  the 
quantity  of  the  vowel  on  which  they  are  placed  ;  but  the  pause-accents 
far  exceed  the  others  in  this  respect.  If  then  we  say  that  the  ordinary 
accents  add  the  quantity  of  a  short  vowel  to  the  one  to  which  they  are 
annexed,  we  may  with  propriety  consider  the  pause-accents  as  each 
equivalent  in  length  to  one  long  or  two  short  vowels.  If  this  be 
granted,  the  following  axioms  will  result. 

1.  A  short  vowel  with  a  pause-accent  is  equivalent  to  a  long  vowel 
with  another  accent,  or  to  one  long  vowel  and  a  half;  while  a  short 
vowel  with  another  accent  would  be  but  equal  to  one  long  vowel 
without  an  accent. 

2.  A  long  vowel  with  a  pause-accent  is  equivalent  to  two  long 
vowels  ;  and  with  another  accent,  to  one  and  a  half. 

3.  A  Sh'wa,  which  has  no  quantity  of  itself,  when  accompanied  by 
a  pause-accent  is  of  course  equal  to  one  long  vowel. 

§  107.  From  the  above  statement  it  will  be  at  once  perceived  that 
as  these  accents  diff*er  so  essentially  from  the  rest  in  quantity,  their 
efl^ect  on  the  syllabication  must  also  be  very  dissimilar.  Thus,  for 
instance,  when  one  of  them  accompanies  a  short  vowel,  it  does  not 
merely  extend  the  quantity  of  such  vowel  to  that  of  a  long  one,  and 
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thereby  render  it  capable  of  forming  a  simple  syllable  (see  §  55.  2.), 
but  it  effects  something  more  ;  and  thence, 

1.  A  pause-accent  changes  a  short  vowel  into  a  long  one,  viz.  (  ) 
into  (   \  e.  g.  D'^tt  for  n^)2,  r\^2  for  rT^n,  b'Jp  for  Vjp,  nbD«  for  pbDfi{, 

\t/  °  -AT  -J-  AT  -J-  AT  It  J-h  t:/(TT  t;  vt' 

iinn;^  for  ^nn^  ;  and  (  )  generally  into  (  ),  of  which  it  is  the  modifi- 
cation,  instead  of  its  corresponding  (  ),  e.  g.  'J^'ISJ  for  'jr'^§|>  ?f^'53  for 
Jjbtt,^'!^  for^n;!. 

2.  When  accompanying  a  letter  with  Sh'wa  which  has  taken  the 
place  of  a  long  vowel  in  consequence  of  an  added  final  syllable 
(§  103.  2.),  the  pause-accent  causes  the  rejected  vowel  to  be  restored, 
e.  g.  nbt:)J  for  nbpj;,  ^Xb^  for  ^xbti,  ^bbjp^  for  ^bp;?;».  The  same 
restoration  takes  place  even  when  the  accent  is  a  postpositive,  and  not 
placed  upon  the  tone-syllable,  e.  g.  ^iblpri  Lev.  19 ;  19. 

3.  When  a  pause-accent  is  annexed  to  a  Sh'wa  which  has  not 
arisen  from  a  rejected  vowel,  the  letter  bearing  it  takes,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  such  cases  as  the  preceding,  the  longest  of  the  short  vowels, 
(  ).  both  in  the  middle  of  words,  e.  g.  1]tr^:^  for  ^rn^,  T^nii^  for^r^nij}, 
W1  for  "in";!^  ;  and  at  the  beginning,  e.  g.  ''bs  for 'ibs,  i"i^  for  ^ni3, 
DDTg  forDDi:?. 

4.  A  pause-accent  accompanying  a  letter  with  compound  Sh'wa 
causes  it  to  take  the  corresponding  long  vowel,  e.  g.  "iJi^  for  'i2&5,  '^Stl 
1  Kings  10  :  7.  for  i:2n,  W  for  'isy. 

§  108.  The  above  are  the  changes  produced  by  a  pause-accent 
annexed  to  a  short  vowel  or  Sh'wa.  That  which  it  effects  when 
joined  to  a  long  vowel  making  a  mixed  syllable,  would  appear  at  first 
sight  to  be  regulated  on  an  entirely  different  principle ;  for  instead  of 
further  lengthening  such  vowel,  it  changes  it  into  a  short  one,  viz.  (  ) 
into  (_),  e.  g.  n^n  Is.  42  :  22.  for  nftl,  "l&H  Gen.  17  :  14.  for  nSH, 
Ttin  Is.  18  :  5.  for  TlHil ;  and  (  )  the  longest  of  the  short  vowels  is 
further  shortened  into  (_),  e.  g.  ify^^  Job  27  :  21.  for  tjb^JI,  "^bn  Judg. 
19 :  20.  for  ^bn,  noin  Job  40  ;  32.' for  noin.  But  inexpUcaby  as  this 
phenomenon  has  hitherto  been  considered,  it  may  still  be  referred  to 
the  power  possessed  by  these  accents,  of  adding  the  quantity  of  a  long 
vowel  to  the  one  to  which  they  are  annexed.  For  we  have  seen 
(§  106.  1.)  that  a  pause-accent  added  to  a  short  vowel  makes  it  equiva- 
lent to  one  long  vowel  and  a  half^  or  to  a  long  vowel  accompanied  by 
an  ordinary  accent,  and  thus  enables  it  to  form  a  mixed  syllable ; 
•while  a  pause-accent  extends  the  quantity  of  one  long  vowel  to  that  of 
two,  and  leaves  it  as  incapable  of  forming  a  mixed  syllable  as  it  was 
before ;  for  long  vowels  require  by  nature  to  end  a  syllable,  and  not 
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be  lost  in  a  following  vowelless  consonant  (§  16.  a.).  Now,  may  we 
not  draw  hence  the  conclusion,  that  a  long  vowel  accompanied  by 
a  pause-accent  is  changed  into  a  short  one  in  consequence  of  its 
making  a  mixed  syllable?  If  so,  we  see  the  reason  why  the  long 
vowel  (  )  is  changed  in  the  examples  above  given  into  the  short  sim- 
ple vowel  (   ),  of  which  it  is  the  modification. 

§  109.  1.  Another  peculiarity  of  the  pause-accents  consists  in  their 
position.  Although  the  accents  in  general,  as  we  have  shown  (§  55.  4.), 
prefer  to  be  placed  on  the  ultimate,  the  pause-accents  always  when 
practicable  accompany  the  penult ;  in  order  that  the  elevation  in  tone 
of  the  syllable  on  which  they  are  situated  may  be  made  more  evident 
by  means  of  the  contrast  with  a  following  unaccented  syllable.  And 
thus,  not  only  does  the  tone-syllable  of  a  word  regularly  accented 
Mirhel  retain  its  position  on  receiving  a  pause-accent,  but  also  one 
usually  on  the  ultimate  is  often  shifted  to  the  penult,  e.  g.  ^^2^  for  'ipbiC, 

nr\x  for  nr\i5,  nns'  for  nns?. 

T    «T  JT     -  T  AT  JT    - 

2.  A  pause-accent  prefers  to  be  preceded  as  well  as  followed  by  a 
vowel ;  and  hence  a  preceding  ( .  )  is  sometimes  replaced  by  a  vowel 
which  had  been  rejected  (see  §  107.  2.),  e.  g.  ^nn^TH  Lev.  19  ;  5.  for 

^";ri:nTn,  so  i^j^^i^n  Deut.  l  :  17.  is .-  15.,  )^^^:^'^  is.  7 :  25. 

Synopsis  of  Vowel  Changes, 

Long  Vowels. 
Immutable.  1  and  '^— . 


Mutable, 


^  shortened  into 


into 


L  o 


into 


a  generally. 

e  often. 

I  rarely. 

e  generally. 

I  often. 

a  rarely, 

o  generally. 

u  often. 


Ex.  a  —  a 

2  —  I 
a  —  i 
i  —  s 

5  —  i 

a  —  a 

i  —  3 

T 

a  —  a 


Short  Vowels. 


Immutabhf  all  forming  a  mixed  syllable,  without  a  pause-accent. 

«  ^  lengthened  into  a  generally.  Ex.    S  —  £ 

(    shortened    into    z  seldom.  3  —  S 

.  -        .        ,  .  ^     S  a,  generally.  3  —  3 

e  lengthened  into  ^    e  seldom.  3-3 

e  generally.  3  —  3 

6  seldom.  3  —  3 

6  generally.  3  —  3 

U  seldom.  3  —  *I3 


Mutable, 


into 
into 

into 
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CHAPTER    I. 

FORMATION    OF     WORDS. 

§  110.  All  language  consists  of  articulate  sounds,  produced  by  the 
action  of  the  organs  of  speech ;  these  are  formed  into  combinations 
of  different  lengths  called  words,  each  expressing  an  idea  either  of 
existence  or  action,  or  some  relation  of  these  ideas  to  one  another  ; 
and  words,  again,  are  combined  into  sentences,  containing  one  or  more 
propositions.  Of  the  elements  of  speech,  as  regards  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, we  have  already  spoken  in  the  first  book.  We  have  now  to 
investigate  the  laws  which  regulate  their  formation  into  words. 

§  ill.  The  materials  of  which  every  language  is  constructed,  are 
comprised  in  a  certain  number  of  primitive  words,  each  of  which 
expresses  some  simple  idea ;  and  from  these  are  derived,  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  all  the  terms  denoting  the  different  modifications  and  combi- 
nations of  such  ideas,  viz.  by  changing  one  or  more  of  their  consonants 
or  vowels,  or  by  making  additions  to  them  either  at  the  beginning  or 
end.  These  primary  words  are  technically  called  roots,  as  constituting 
the  sources  from  which  all  the  rest  may  be  said  to  spring. 

§  112.  As  applied  to  the  Hebrew  language,  the  term  root,  or  primary 
word,  may  be  considered  as  bearing  two  diflerent  acceptations.  1st. 
It  is  used  to  designate  all  words  originally  formed  to  express  simple 
ideas,  and  from  which  other  words  are  derived,  to  denote  the  several 
modifications  of  these  ideas.  2dly.  It  is  applied  to  the  letters  which 
express  the  fundamental  idea  of  a  word,  in  contradistinction  to  those 
added  in  the  course  of  grammatical  inflection  and  formation.     And  in 
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this  sense  a  word  or  combination  of  letters  may  be  called  a  rootf  which 
in  the  former  point  of  view  is  a  derivative.  The  ascertaining  of  the 
former  kind  of  root  is  more  especially  the  business  of  the  lexicographer, 
while  the  grammarian's  chief  concern  is  with  the  latter. 

§  113.  As  radical  words  are  those  which  express  the  simplest  ideas 
without  qualification  or  restriction,  they  are  naturally  constructed  in  the 
simplest  manner,  that  is,  of  the  fewest  letters.  In  the  Indo-European 
languages  these  letters  are  not  restricted  to  any  particular  number :  in 
which  respect  they  differ  essentially  from  those  of  the  Shemitish 
family,  whose  roots,  for  the  most  part  verbs,  consist  as  a  general  rule  of 
three  consonants,  originally  formed  into  a  monosyllable  by  the  aid  oTf 
the  simplest  vowel  a,  which,  to  facilitate  the  pronunciation,  was  given 
to  the  second  letter ;  and  thus  each  separate  idea  was  expressed  by  a 
single  impulse  of  the  voice,  rendered  as  distinct  as  possible  by  both 
beginning  and  ending  with  a  vowelless  consonant,  e.  g.  b'Up  to  kill,  '■jblQ 
to  reign.  The  degree  of  simplicity,  and  even  rudeness,  manifested  in 
this  fundamental  point,  forms  a  striking  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
languages  in  which  it  obtained.  As,  however,  the  Hebrew  advanced  in 
cultivation,  these  sounds  came  to  be  considered  as  too  harsh  and  abrupt ; 
and  in  consequence  a  euphonic  vowel  was  given  to  the  first  letter,  which 
transformed  each  root  into  a  dissyllable,  thus  btDjJ,  1\bl2  (see  §104). 
We  may  remark  in  passing,  that  the  more  polished  Arabic  went  further 

still,  in  giving  a  vowel  also  to  the  final  consonant,  e.  g.  Xj3,  dULo  J 
while  in  the  rougher  Aramaic  dialects  the  original  pronunciation  was 
retained,  e.  g.  Chald.  btOp,  ifyn,  Syr.'C^,  yl^. 

§  114.  Another  distinguishing  trait  of  the  Hebrew,  as  well  as  of  the 
whole  family  of  languages  to  which  it  belongs,  is  the  constant  endea- 
vour to  preserve  the  original  length  of  words,  even  in  the  formation  of 
derivatives.  This  formation  is  accomplished  for  the  most  part  by 
merely  changing  the  accompanying  vowels,  e.  g.  b^^  to  kill,  bb^ 
killing,  bt3p  killer,  btDjP  slaughter ;  1\bl2  to  reign ;  1(b)2  reigning,  ^bb 
regent,  tfbl2  king.  In  the  European  languages,  on  the  contrary, 
the  same  purpose  is  effected  by  means  of  external  additions  to  the 
length  of  words,  e.  g.  fia&m  (fiav&dvco),  fidd^rjaig,  fxoL-&cov,  fia&7]Ti^g, 
[la&rjTog,  fjta&rjreia,  ^ad^7]TQia,  fia&T^rEvoj,  f^a&tjTidco,  fid&rj(jia,  fia&i^- 
fiara,  ixa&rjfiarinog ;  do,  dare,  dator,  datio,  dativus,  datarius,  deditio, 
donum,  donatio,  donabilis,  donarium,  donativum  ;  love,  loving,  lover, 
beloved,  loveable,  lovely,  loveliness.  And  hence,  the  vowels  play  a  much 
more  important  part  in  Oriental  than  in  Occidental  etymology. 
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§  115.  The  majority  of  Hebrew  primitives,  as  we  have  stated  above, 
consist  of  three  consonants.  Besides  these  there  are  a  considerable 
number  composed  of  only  two,  but  which  were  afterwards  formed  into 
triliterals  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  language,  by  the  reduplica- 
tion of  one  of  the  existing  radicals,  or  the  insertion  or  addition  of  a 
new  one.  Such  roots  as  far  as  regards  their  fundamental  meaning, 
which  is  fully  expressed  by  the  two  original  letters,  are  biliteral ; 
while  in  a  grammatical  point  of  view  they  are  trilileral  (§  112).  Thus 
the  several  cognate  ideas  to  hind^  press  together^  heap  up,  restrain, 
guard  {besiege),  are  expressed  by  the  verbs  T\1,  n^,  ^SK,  ^XP ,  "^2"^, 
*tS5;  *10iJ,  10%  *1^D;  but  the  simple  idea  of  compression,  which  runs 
through  them  all,  is  denoted  by  the  two  constant  radicals  "12  =  10  ; 
the  modifications  of  this  idea  being  distinguislied  from  one  another  by 
the  different  modes  adopted  in  forming  the  original  biliteral  into  trili- 
teral  words,  viz.  by  repeating  the  last  letter,  inserting  the  semi-vowel 
1,*  or  prefixing  one  of  the  semi-vowels  ''i^  or  the  liquid  D.  In  like 
manner  are  formed  the  two  closely  related  classes  of  verbs  T^t\^,  H^'H, 
HIJ,  TTn  to  push  down,  and  tJD*!,  tj^'l,  J^Dm,  TW  to  heat  down,  from  the 
cognate  biliterals  HI  and  '^l .  A  remarkable  example  of  this  formation 
of  triliterals  is  found  in  the  proper  noun  b'2'2  Babel  and  the  verb  bbs 
to  confound,  whose  conneclion  (see  Gen.  11  :  9.)  cannot  easily  be 
accounted  for  on  any  other  principle,  than  their  derivation  from  a 
common  biliteral  root  bl,  of  which  the  first  letter  is  reduplicated  in 
the  noun,  and  the  second  in  the  verb. 

Again,  we  not  unfrequently  meet  with  a  number  of  secondary  roots, 
having  the  same  or  very  nearly  the  same  signification,  and  consisting 
of  three  perfect  letters,  two  of  which  are  either  the  same,  or  of  the 
same  organs,  in  all  of  them  :  thus  from  the  root  yp  =  "pTl  =  T^  =  1i^ 
expressing  the  idea  to  cut,  we  have  the    variously  formed    triliterals 

ysp,  r.s]5,  yi^p,  iiijp,  n:2]p;  fisti,  rsm,  ni^n;  m,  r^5,  nrn,  it5; 

1"?' ^'^J^  ^15»  ^'1  denoting  modifications  of  the  same  simple  idea. 
Examples  of  this  kind  are  to  be  found  in  abundance  in  the  "Lexicon 
Manuale"  of  Professor  Gesenius,  and  in  the  Author's  "  Hebrew  and 
Chaldee  Concordance." 

§  116.  In  addition  to  the  primitive  biliterals,  which  are  formed  in  the 
different  modes  above  described  into  secondary  triliteral  roots,  both  in 
order  to  keep  up  the  analogy  of  the  language,  and  to  express  with  con- 


*  There  are  also  some  instances  in  which  the  insertion  of  the  liquid  h  is  equi- 
valent to  that  of  1 ,  e.  g.  "^bx  =  y^^  to  press,  r,b^  =  q^lS  to  be  darkened. 
VOL.  I.  ^  11  ' 
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ciseness  the  several  modifications  of  the  same  idea,  there  are  some 
which  have  retained  their  original  length,  as  for  instance  the  following 
titles  of  relationship,  liji  father,  d55*  mother,  1J2l  son,  inJJ  brother. 

§  117.  The  reason  why  such  and  such  sounds  have  been  employed 
to  express  certain  ideas,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine,  except  in 
the  case  of  onomatopees.  To  this  class  belong  evidently  the  Hebrew 
biliteral  roots  yp  =  t5i  =  1p  =  1^  given  above,  and  which  are  found  to 
exist  in  a  more  or  less  modified  form  throughout  the  European  as  well 
as  the  Oriental  tongues.  Besides  biliteral  onomatopees,  we  meet 
also  with  triliterals  diff'used  to  an  equal  extent ;  thus  in  a  great 
number  of  languages  we  find  the  three  hard  consonants  brk  with  their 
cognates  expressing  the  idea  to  break,  and  which  form  a  palpable  imita- 
tion of  the  sound  attending  the  fracture  of  any  solid  substance.     The 

*  These  two  words  were  held  by  Simonis,  with  the  lexicographers  who  pre- 
ceded him,  to  be  derivatives  from  the  verb  ll^X  and  the  factitious  root  D^X  ; 
an  opinion  originating  doubtless  in  the  forms  which  they  assume  in  the  course  of 
inflection.  These  etymologies  have  however  been  very  properly  rejected  by 
Gesenius,  who  considers  the  words  for  whose  origin  they  are  intended  to  account, 
as  mere  imitations  of  the  first  articulate  sounds  produced  by  a  young  child  in 
calling  to  the  objects  of  its  affections,  and  which  sounds,  from  the  yet  imperfect 
state  of  its  organs  of  speech,  are  of  necessity  labials.  In  order  to  prove  the 
truth  of  this  theory,  we  have  only  to  make  the  comparison  between  these  and 
the  corresponding  words  in  other  languages.  And  no  one,  we  think,  can  fail  of 
being  convinced,  that  the  striking  uniformity  found  to  prevail  in  this  particular, 
through  not  only  the  Shemitish  languages,  but  also  those  of  the  Indo-European 
family,  can  be  produced  only  by  some  cause  existing  in  nature.  The  chief 
distinction  between  these  two  classes  of  languages  in  respect  to  the  words 
under  consideration,  will  be  found  to  consist  in  the  fact,  that  in  the  former  they 
are  produced  by  closing  the  lips,  thus  ab  {ap),  am  ;  and  in  the  latter  by  opening 
them,  thus  pa  (ba,  fa),  ma.  These  simple  sounds  we  find  employed  either  in 
their  nude  form  or  with  a  variable  termination.  Thus  in  Sanscrit  we  have  the 
roots  pa,  father,  ma,  mother,  or  with  the  addition  of  the  suifix  tri  —  Gr.  rijg,  Lat. 
tor,  pitri,  nom.  pita ;  and  mairi,  nom.  mata*  In  Bengalee,  ba,  ma,  the  redu- 
plication baba  (or  bapa),  and  with  the  sufiix,  omitting  the  r,  as  in  the  Sanscr. 
nominatives  bita  and  mata.  In  Russian  also  the  r  is  dropped,  thus  batya,  mat' 
(also  baba,  an  old  woman,  the  same  onomalopee  differently  applied.  Comp.  Eng. 
baby,  Fr.  poupee).  In  Persian,  Greek,  and  Latin  with  its  descendants,  the  full 
form  of  the  suffix  is  retained;  thus,  Pers.  \(Xi  padar,  \d\jQ  madar ;  Gr. 
TtaxriQ^  (.idxTiq ;  Lat.  pater,  mater ;  Span,  and  Ital.  padre^  madre ;   Fr.  (in  which 

*  We  by  no  means  agree  to  the  opinion  of  Prof.  Bopp,  who  maintains  that  these  nouns  are  derived 
from  the  roots  pa,  to  preserve,  and  niema.  to  make,  form  (Krit.  Gram.  d.  Sanskr.  t^prache,  note  to 
p.  64.) ;  for  we  consider  the  true  state  of  the  case  to  be  the  direct  reverse,  viz.  that  the  nouns  are 
onomatopees,  and  that  from  these  the  verbs  are  derived. 
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following  examples  may  suffice  :  Hcb.  pn^,  nna,  pnc,  ITIB  (§  73.  c.)  ; 

Arab,  ^yji  f  7?'  LJV'  f'T^'  ^^''^^  ^^r^'  >-Oi-s;  Sanscr.  pra, 
haraha ;  Gr.  §qu)[(o,  ^Quaaa ;  Lat.  fra(n)go  (fregif  fractum\  Icel. 
broken,  Goth,  brickan,  Germ,  brechen,  F>.  6mer  (breche),  Eng.  ire^A:. 

§118.1.  The  retention  of  the  triliteral  form  of  words,  although  a 
prevailing  feature  of  tho  Hebrew,  was  still  not  exclusively  observed. 
For  we  find,  notwithstanding,  some  nouns  which  are  derived  from 
verbal  roots  by  the  addition  of  one  or  more  letters  :  thus  Irom  b^^  to 
eat,  besides  bbfij  eating,  bpi^  eater,  6zc.,  we  have  tlbipii,  ^2^12  food, 
t)VD^12  fuel,  nbDiiia  a  knife ;  so  too  from  ntlfe  to  open,  besides  nniS  a 
door,  nriB  insight,  we  have  JiriitniD  a  drawn  sword,  nnS'Q  an  opening, 
nnS'a  a  key. 

2.  Again,  there  are  words  of  four  letters  formed  by  the  reduplication 
of  a  biliteral,  e.  g.  'lis'lS  ruby,  ^p'lp  crown  of  the  head,  bp'bp  mean 
(victuals) :  and  words  of  five  letters  formed  by  repeating  the  last  two 


the  lingual  is  dropped)  pere,  mere.    The  Portuguese  approaches  nearer  the  simple 
form,  thus  pay,  may.     In  the  Teutonic  languages  the  h  is  exchanged  for  the 
softer  labials /and  v,  e.g.  Germ,  vater,  mutter ;  ^ax.  fader,  modor ;  Eng.  father^ 
mother. 
The  Shemitish  languages  express  both  labials  by  means  of  a  preceding  vowel, 

e.g.  Heb.  and  Chald.  SX,  t^^^  (Sl^X  maid-servant)  ;   Syr.  (.©(  abo,  ^Loj  amo  ; 

Eth.  a(\  eb,  h<f^  am;  Arab.  ^^|  a6,     |  omm;   comp.  Hung,  apa,  Lat.  avus. 

For  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  we  will  give  the  whole  at  one  view. 


'  Heb. 

abh 

em 

Chald. 

id. 

id. 

Shemitish.     • 

Syr. 

abo 

amo 

Eth. 

eb 

am 

.  Arab. 

ab 

omm 

'  Sanscr. 

pa 

pitri 

ma 

matri 

Beng. 

ba 

bita 

ma 

mata 

baba  (bapa) 

Russ. 

batya 

mat' 

Pers. 

padar 

madar 

baba 

Gr. 

pater 

mater 

pappos 

mamma 

-European.   < 

Lat. 

Span. 

Port. 

pay 

id. 
padre 

may 

id. 
madre 

pappus 

id. 

Fr. 

p^re 

mere 

papa 

maman 

G^rm. 

vater 

mutter 

id. 

mama 

Sax. 

feeder 

modor 

^  Eng. 

pa 

father 

ma 

mother 

id. 

mamma 
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of  a  triliteral  root,  e.  g.  1\^'D^'n,  VnbniD  crooked,  "in'^Tlt  blackish;  by 
inserting  or  affixing  a  liquid,  e.  g.  JljI^bT  =  ^'^1  to  he  angry,  12''S*1110  = 
ttltJ  sceptre ;  'JT'15  an  axe,  from  T'lJ  to  split ;  b^^3  garden,  from  D^S 

3.  A  few  words  are  to  be  met  with  formed  of  two  others,  each 
retaining  its  own  meaning  in  the  compound,  e.  g.  lnl'52'l!2n  court  of 
death,  tll'ab^  shadow  of  death ;  and  others  in  which  the  two  meanings 
are  as  it  were  fused  together  to  form  a  new  one,  e.  g.  i^'^'lS^  frog, 
from  ^5:2  to  leap,  and  l^'in  marsh ;  InDJlbt?  fame,  from  tJ&5  fre,  and 
tiynb  fame. 


GRAMMATICAL     STRUCTURE. 

§  119.  By  the  term  Grammatical  Structure  is  intended  the  mode  of 
exhibiting  the  relations  which  words  denoting  actions  or  existences 
bear  to  one  another,  according  to  the  genius  of  each  particular  lan- 
guage. This  is  in  general  effected  either  by  means  of  separate  words 
called  particles ;  or  by  external  changes  in  the  original  words  them- 
selves, i.  e.  the  addition  of  certain  letters  to  the  beginning  or  end;  or 
by  internal  changes  in  the  vowels  or  consonants  of  these  words.  In 
the  Hebrew,  these  different  methods  are  all  alternately  employed. 
1st.  Relations  are  denoted  by  means  of  particles,  constituting  separate 
words,  and  derived  mostly  from  nominal  or  verbal  roots,  as  b^,  ya,  bVf 
&c.  2dly.  By  means  of  additions  to  the  beginning,  consisting  of  a 
mere  preformative  letter  or  syllable,  e.  g.  bt:)?,  b'JpD,  b^ppT},  b^i^nn  : 
or  of  a  fragment  of  a  verb,  noun,  or  pronoun  ;  as  for  instance,  the 
article  and  interrogative  H,  1  conjunctive  and  conversive,  &;c. ;  the 
inseparable  prepositions  1,  D,  b,  &;c. ;  the  pronominal  prefixes  of  verbs, 
e.  g.  bbp*^,  ^i^pP^'  ^^'  ^<^'y-  ^y  additions  to  the  end,  viz.  the  frag- 
ments  of  the  personal  pronouns  affixed  to  verbs  or  nouns,  e.  g.  bt:]?, 
Tb'Op,  '^jnbpp  ;  ^t)^^,  ^Tl^^y  W3  ;  or  the  plural  terminations  of  nouns, 
e.  g.  ^y^,  U'^'^yi;  ^2,  Tii^lS.  4thly.  By  internal  changes,  generally 
of  the  vowels,  V.  g.  bt:p,  bt2p,  b^p,  bt:p ;  ^n-I,  W.  All  these  we 
shall  now  discuss  at  length,  beginning  with  the  Personal  Pronouns. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

PERSONAL     PRONOUNS. 

§  120.  In  Hebrew,  as  in  other  languages,  there  is  a  class  of  words 
employed  to  designate  existences  by  their  relative  position  with  regard 
to  the  discourse  ;  and  these  words  may  be  used  instead  of  the  specific 
names  of  the  objects  alluded  to,  whenever  such  objects  are  present  or 
have  been  previously  mentioned  by  their  appropriate  appellations,  so 
that  no  ambiguity  can  arise.  On  this  account  they  have  been  called 
pronouns  (Lat.  pronomina,  for-names) :  and  as  grammarians  looked 
upon  the  persons  or  things  mentioned  in  discourse  as  playing  different 
parts  or  characters,  according  to  their  position  as  respects  the  act  of 
speaking,  they  applied  to  the  class  of  words  especially  intended  to 
mark  such  relation,  the  epithet  of  personal  (from  Lat.  persona^  a 
character,  part). 

§  121.  Of  these  parts  or  persons  there  are  three  :  the  first  is  used  to 
represent  the  speaker;  the  second,  the  party  addressed ;  and  the  third, 
an  object  which  is  in  neither  one  nor  the  other  of  these  predicaments.* 
In  Hebrew  there  are  not  only  separate  pronouns  for  the  first,  second, 
and  third  persons,  both  singular  and  plural ;  but,  while  the  first  person 
of  either  number  is  used  indiscriminately  to  denote  both  genders,  the 
second  and  third  persons,  singular  and  plural,  have  separate  terms  for 
masculine  and  feminine,  making  thus  five  in  each  number. 

§  122.  The  Hebrew  Personal  Pronouns  (q^HH  ^';13^),  when  used  as 
independent  words,  consist  originally  of  at  least  three  letters  each, 
according  to  the  general  analogy  of  the  language.  Of  these  letters, 
however,  there  is  one  principal  one,  which  designates  the  person 
intended ;  while  the  remainder  are  mere  euphonic  additions  for  the 
purpose  of  making  up  a  word,  and  are  dropped  whenever  the  pronoun 
is  connected  either  with  a  verb  or  noun,  as  being  no  longer  required. 
-Those  which  form  an  entire  word  of  themselves  are  called  Separable 
Pronouns  (^*1^5  ^'^I'D),  from  their  being  used  only  when  standing  alone. 
The  fragmentary  pronouns,  or  suffixes,  are  called  Inseparable  Pronouns 
( -faOS  ''^aS),  as  they  never  appear  unless  in  connection  with  a  verb, 
noun,  or  particle. 


*  See  Harris's  Hermes,  b.  5.  c.  1. 
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§  123.  The  Separable  Pronouns  are  as  follows. 

Singular. 

First  pers.  com.  ^^^  or  ipbJJ .  One  or  the  other  of  these  full  forms  of 
the  first  pers.  is  used  indifferently  whenever 
the  pronoun  constitutes  a  word  by  itself.  Of 
the  letters  composing  them,  D  is  the  principal 
consonant,  and  V  the  principal  vowel,  which 
are  all  that  is  retained  of  the  pronoun  of  this 
person  when  affixed  in  the  accusative  to  a  verb, 
e.  g.  bt3p  he  killed,  '^^btSp  he  killed  me.  When 
added  in  the  genitive  case  to  a  noun,  "i—  alone 
is  preserved,  e.  g.  bip  a  voice,  ^bip  the  voice  of 
me.  or  my  voice. 

Sec.  pers.  masc.  ni^i^ .  The  principal  element  of  the  second  pers.  is 
Jn  ;  and  this  letter — th  or  t — is  the  radical  con- 
sonant of  the  sec.  pers.  sing,  in  most  languages, 
though  accompanied  by  different  vowels,  e.  g. 
Gr.  Gv  (Dor.  tv\,  Lat.  iu,  Eng.  thou,  Welsh  ti, 
&LC.  The  i5  in  the  beginning  and  H  at  the 
end,  are  to  be  considered  as  mere  serviles, 
whose  use  is  to  aid  in  forming  a  full  word. 
When,  therefore,  the  pron.  of  the  sec.  pers.  m. 
sing,  is  to  be  affixed  to  a  verb,  the  letter  in 
alone  is  employed;  thus  S^bt2p,  which,  how- 
ever, does  not  mean  he  has  killed  thee  (m.),  but 
thou  (m.)  hast  killed.  Consequently  for  the 
accusative  of  this  pronoun  it  was  necessary  to 
employ  some  other  suffix,  and  the  one  chosen 
is  ^ ;  thus  'TjbtJp  he  has  killed  thee  (m.) ;  the 
same  is  made  use  of  for  the  genitive  case  of 
the  pron.  attached  to  nouns,  e.  g.  T^bip  the  voice 
of  thee  (m.),  or  thy  voice.     See  §  73.  2.  c. 

Sec.  pers.  f em.  r\i5  or  '^Hi^ .  As  the  letter  tl  denotes  the  second  person, 
it  is  employed  to  represent  the  fem.  as  well  as 
the  masc.  The  only  distinction  between  the 
forms  for  the  two  genders  is,  that  while  the 
masc.  is  accompanied  by  (  ),  the  fem.  is  either 
altogether  destitute  of  a  vowel,  or  the  semi- 
vowel *»,  as  the  characteristic  of  the  fem,  (see 
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under  the  pron.  of  the  third  pers.  fern.  8ing.\ 
is  affixed  to  the  end  of  the  word  for  the  third 
letter,  which  originally  must  have  been  pro- 
nounced with  a  preceding  (  ),  thus  'iHi*  ;  and 
although  this  characteristic  vowel  came  in 
after-times  to  bo  generally  rejected  as  superflu- 
ous, the  Daghesh  inserted  as  in  the  masculine 
nnfc^  by  §33.  1.  is  still  retained.  To  express, 
therefore,  the  sec.  pers.  fem.,  H  is  added  to  the 
verbal  root,  e.  g.  nbt2j5  thou  (f.)  hast  killed :  for 
the  accusative,  ?y  is  subjoined,  thus  ?fbl2j5  he 
killed  thee  (f ) ;  and  also  for  the  genitive,  e.  g. 
tjbip  the  voice  of  thee  (f.),  or  thy  voice. 

Third  pers.  masc.  fc^^H.  Here  the  principal  letter  is  1,  the  prefixed  H 
and  final  fc^  being  serviles  :  and  hence  1  alone 
afiixed  to  verbs  represents  the  accusative  of 
this  pronoun,  thus  ibtSp  he  killed  him;  and  to 
nouns,  the  genitive,  e.  g.  ibip  the  voice  of  hinif 
or  his  voice. 

Third  pers.  fem.  i^in  or  fc^^ri.  As  1  is  the  principal  letter  of  the  third 
person,  it  is  employed  in  both  genders;  the 
distinction  between  which,  as  in  the  second 
person,  is  made  by  the  vowels :  thus  in  the 
masc,  n  is  accompanied  by  the  vowel  homo- 
♦  geneous  to  1,  viz.  u;  while  in  the  fem.  it  takes 

the  characteristic  of  the  fem.  gender,  i  (see 
§  127).  So  that  in  the  word  ^^T\,  1  denotes  the 
third  person,  and  the  vowel  (  )  the  fem.  of  that 
person.  This  form  is  used  in  the  Pentateuch 
almost  exclusively  ;  but  as  1  is  here  preceded  by 
the  vowel  (  ),  which  is  heterogeneous  to  it,  and 
in  which  therefore  it  cannot  rest  (§  93.  2.  c), 
it  is  generally  changed  in  the  later  portions  of 
the  Sacred  Writings  into  its  cognate  i,  which 
is  homogeneous  to  (  \ ;  whence  arises  the  form 
i^'in .  As  *!  has  been  taken  as  the  sufllix  of  the 
third  pers.  sing,  masc,  the  preceding  ii,  which 
letter  also  forms  the  fem.  termination  in  nouns 
and  the  preterite  of  verbs  (e.  g.  W^^  a  manj 
TW^  a  woman ;  bi:p  he  killed,  Slbtpg  she  killed). 
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is  used,  with  the  insertion  of  a  Mappik  for  the 
sake  of  contradistinction  from  the  fern,  term., 
to  represent  the  accusative  of  the  fern,  when 
attached  to  verbs,  e.  g.  JlbtJp  he  killed  her,  and 
the  genitive  when  added  to  nouns,  e.  g.  Ilbip 
the  voice  of  her,  or  her  voice. 

Plural, 

First pers.  com.  (^3i$)*  WSf'  "^^n?^.*  I"  ^^^  *^®®®  forms  we  perceive 
that  S  is  the  principal  letter  of  the  first  person 
plural  as  well  as  singular ;  with  this  difference, 
that  in  the  plural  it  takes  the  vowel  Shurek, 
and  is  sometimes  reduplicated  with  an  inserted 
guttural.  The  final  syllable  ^5  is  the  principal 
part  of  the  first  person  plural,  and  is  all  that  is 
retained  when  this  pron.  is  afiixed  to  a  verb, 
either  as  its  subject,  e.  g.  ^sbtjp  we  have  killed, 
or,  preceded  by  (  ),  as  its  object,  e.  g.  '^,5bt2p 
he  has  killed  us  ;  and  the  same  syllable  is  em- 
ployed  with  the  vowel  of  union  (  )  as  the 
genitive  of  the  pron.  when  affixed  to  nouns, 
e.  g.  ^wbV  '^^^  "Goice  of  us,  or  our  voice. 

Sec.  pers.  masc.  UT\^  •  The  masc.  plur.  of  this  person  is  regularly 
formed  from  the  singular  by  the  addition  of  the 
plur.  term.  DV?  thus  D'^rii^,  which  by  the  rejec- 
tion of 'I  becomes  DPli^  (§§  100.  note,  101.  2.  a.). 
The  principal  letters  of  the  sec.  pers.  plur.  are 
Din,  of  which  T)  denotes  the  person,  and  Q  the 
number ;  and  hence  these  are  added  to  a  verb 
to  express  its  subject,  e.  g.  Dribt:p  you  (m.) 
have  killed ;  while,  as  in  the  sing.,  the  letter  H 
is  for  contradistinction's  sake  replaced  by  D, 
when  this  pron.  is  affixed  in  the  accusative  to  a 
verb,  e.  g.  DDb^p  he  killed  you  (m.)  ;  or  in  the 
genitive  to  a  noun,  e.  g.  dDbip  the  voice  of  you 
(m.),  or  your  voice. 

*  S12S<  appears  only  Jer.  42  : 6.,  where  the  K'ri  has  ^SHi^Jt . 
t  Found  in  only  six  places  of  the  Bible,  viz.  Gen.  42:  11.  Ex.  16  :  7,  8.  Num. 
32  :  32.   2  Sam.  17  :  12.   Lam.  3  :  42. 
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Sec.  pert,  fern,  1P!<  or  HDHi^.  The  distinction  of  gender  is  here  made 
by  changing  the  plur.  term.  Q  into  its  cognate 
liquid  "J.  Accordingly  the  syllable  "jri  added 
to  a  verb  denotes  the  sec.  pers.  plur.  fern.,  e.  g. 
iribtpfp  you  (f.)  have  killed:  while  p  (seemasc. 
form  above)  is  employed  to  represent  the  accu- 
sative case  when  joined  to  verbs,  e.  g.  "JpbtSp 
he  killed  you  (f.);  and  the  genitive  when 
affixed  to  nouns,  e.  g.  pbip  the  voice  of  you,  or 
your  (f.)  voice.  To  this  pers.  is  often  added  a 
paragogic  H,  which  rests  in  the  vowel  (  ) 
taken  by  5,  thus  njnx. 

Third  pers.  masc.  d!l  or  HTSH.  This  person  likewise  consists  of  its 
singular  with  the  addition  of  the  plural  term. 
fi*!- .  As  the  word  has  undergone  some  changes 
in  other  respects,  this  is  not  quite  obvious  at 
first  sight :  the  form,  however,  which  it  assumes 
may  be  thus  accounted  for.  On  receiving  the 
plural  termination,  this  would  be  Q'^IH  ;  but 
when  1  in  the  middle  of  a  word  is  preceded  by 
a  consonant  without  a  vowel,  it  gives  its  own 
vowel  to  such  preceding  consonant,  and  is  then 
rejected  (§§77.  3.,  93.  3.  &.)  :  so  that  we  now 
have  the  form  D^'H,  which,  on  being  still  further 
contracted  as  in  the  sec.  pers.  by  the  rejection 
of  1,  becomes  QJi.  The  form  of  this  pronoun, 
when  attached  to  the  verb  as  its  subject,  would 
according  to  analogy  (see  the  third  pers.  m. 
sing,  and  sec.  pers.  m.  plur.)  be  D1 ;  and 
this,  transposing  the  two  letters,  is  the  form 
actually  employed  in  poetry-  for  the  accusative, 
e.  g.  i'^btsp  he  killed  them  (m.).  But  as  D  is 
used  as  the  suffix  of  this  person  in  the  accusa- 
tive, e.  g.  D'lbtpfp  they  killed  them  (m.),  to  avoid 
ambiguity  it  is  generally  changed  into  its  cog- 
nate 1 :  this  letter  in  the  future  generally,  and  in 
the  preterite  almost  always,  is  rejected  as  super- 
fluous, and  1  alone  is  retained,  which,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  accusative  singular,  is  pointed 

with  Shurek,  e.  g.  ^bt2g  they  (m.)  killed.   When 
VOL.  I.  12 
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affixed  in  the  genitive  to  nouns,  the  form  Q-  is 
employed,  e.  g.  Dbip  the  voice  of  them,  or  their 
(m.)  voice.  When  this  pron.  receives  a  parng. 
n,  as  the  "a  is  employed  in  enunciating  the  (  ) 
by  which  this  panig.  letter  is  regularly  pre- 
ceded, a  Daghesh  is  inserted  in  "a ,  in  order  that 
the  original  mixed  syllable  may  be  preserved  ; 
and  hence  the  alternate  form  HI^'H. 
Third  pers.  fern.  'jHornin.  Here,  as  in  the  sec.  pers.,  D  is  changed 
into  ■],  to  distinguish  the  gender.  In  the  verbs 
the  suffix  of  this  pers.  and  numb,  is  common, 
'  ^bpp  meaning  also  they  (f.)  have  killed;  the 

accusative  is  represented  by  "j-,  thus  "jbtsp  he 
killed  them  (f.) ;  and  also  the  genitive,  e.  g. 
ibip  the  voice  of  them,  or  their  (f.)  voice.  Some- 
times with  n  parag.,  thus  nsJl. 

Table  of  Separable  Personal  Pronouns, 

PLUR.  SING. 

(iDijt)  W5  ^Dnsx  'ipbij  ''iic    c.      i. 


ni^       F.     S 

n    M.  ) 
n    F.  S 


2. 


nan  in  i^in  u^in 


REMARKS    ON   THE    PERSONAL    PRONOUNS. 

§  124.  For  the  sake  of  corroborating  the  statements  we  have  made 
concerning  the  formation  of  the  Personal  Pronouns,  by  showing  the 
extent  to  which  the  principles  there  set  forth  prevail,  we  will  now 
enter  briefly  into  a  comparison  of  this  part  of  speech  as  it  appears  in 
the  Shemitish  and  in  the  principal  Indo-European  languages.  At  the 
same  time  the  connection  existing  between  the  two  families  of  lan- 
guages the  most  interesting  and  important  to  us  in  every  point  of  view, 
is  proved  by  means  of  these  primitive  and  indigenous  words  (and  still 
more  clearly  by  the  personal  terminations  of  verbs,  which  are  composed 
of  the  same  elements  in  the  main)  to  be  much  closer  than  has  hitherto 
generally  been  supposed. 
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First  Person  Singular* 

§  125.  That  3  is  the  principal  consonant  of  the  pronoun  of  the  first 
person  singular,  is  evident  from  the  constancy  with  which  it  is  retained 
in  so  many  and  such  widely  different  languages ;  thus,  in  those  of  the 
Shemitish  family  we  have  Heb.  ^I'H^y  or  with  an  inserted  palatal  i^jx 
(Copt.  XnOK-  Comp.  Gr.  ty(Oj  Germ.  zcA,  &c.),  Chald.  i^JX,  Syr. 
Pj  ,  Arab.  Lit  »  Eth.  hi.  In  the  oblique  cases,  and  occasionally 
in  the  nominative,  n  or  its  cognate  m  maintains  its  place  also  in  the 
Indo-European  languages,  e.  g.  Sanscr.  nom.  aham  (Zend  azem,  Eol. 
lycoV,  Dor.  tycovrj),  accus.  ma,  Beng.  ame  or  mui,  Pers.  ,yo,  Russ. 
menyaj  Gr.  /uf,  Lat.  Sp.  Fr.  me,  Goth,  mik,  Germ,  mich,  Sax.  and  Eng. 
me  (Erse  me,  Welsh  mi);  and  likewise  in  the  personal  endings  of 
verbs,  to  exhibit  which  we  will  take  the  verb  to  be,  as  one  of  the  most 
highly  inflected,  e.  g.  Sanscr.  asmi,  Pers.  J,  Russ.  yesm\  Gr.  sifii,  Lat. 
sum,  Goth,  im.  Germ,  bin,  Sax.  eom,  Eng.  am,  Welsh  wyv  (see  §73.  I.e.). 

The  principal  vowel,  as  we  have  already  observed,  is  i— ,  i  or  y, 
which  occurs  in  the  Indo-European  languages  either  without  a  palatal, 

e.  g.  Russ.  ya,  Span,  yo,  Fr.  je,  Eng.  /  (comp.  Copt.  sufl^.  s) ;  or  with 

one,  e.  g.  Gr.  tyco,  Lat.  ego,  Dan.  yeg,  Goth,  and  Sax.  ik,  Germ,  ich, 

> 

Second  Person  Singular, 

§  126.  The  principal  element  of  the  pronoun  of  the  second  person  is 
n,  th  or  / ;  and  this  is  retained  with  great  uniformity  in  both  families  of 
languages.    Shemitish :  as  separable  pronoun,  Heb.  m.  »ir\i5  f.  rii^,  Chald. 

m.  nnjS?  f.  ^r\35<,  Syr.  m.  Ajf  f.  ^Ajf ,  Arab.  m.  ^\  f.  ^| ,  Eth. 
m.  K'i't  f.  A^rt  (comp.  Copt.  m.  JIOOK  f.  <fteo);  as  personal  ter- 
mination, e.  g.  Heb.  m.  nVjJJ  f.  nbujj,  Chald.  nb^p5,  Syr.  m.  ^iL^ 

f.  .aA^I^,  Arab.  m.  ,Sj^  f.  ,,J^,  Eth.  m.  lai^Ki  f.  liflZ,^  (see 

§73.2.  €.;  comp.  also  Copt.  suff*.  m.  K  f-  T).  Indo-European: 
Sanscr.  twa(rii),  Beng.  tui,  Pers.  ^'j  Russ.  <u,  Gr.  av  (Dor.  zv),  Lat. 
and  its  descendants  tu,  Germ.,  Dutch,  Dan.  du,  Goth,  and  Sax.  thu, 
Eng.  thou  (Erse  tu,  Welsh  ii);  and  as  a  personal  ending,  where  it  is 
frequently  replaced  by,  and  sometimes  used  in  conjunction  with,  its 
cognate  s,  Sanscr.  asi,  Russ.  yesi,  Gr.  dg,  Lat.  es  (amavisti),  Sp.  eres, 
Fr.  es,  Goth,  is,  Germ,  bist.  Sax.  eart  Qufast),  Eng.  art  (lovest), 
Welsh  wyt* 
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Third  Person  Singular* 

§  127.  The  principal  part  of  the  third  person  is  1  preceded  by  an 
aspirate,  which  1  remains  constant  in  the  masculine  through  the  whole 

Shemitish  family,  e.  g.  i^^fl,  Chald.  ^n,  Syr.  ofli,  Arab,  .jd,  Eth. 
(D-2i't  (also  Zend  Ao,  Pers.  |,  Gr.  6.  Comp.  Copt.  JieOCf ,  suff.  q, 
see  §73.  1.  e.).  In  the  feminine,  however,  this  is  changed  by  the 
influence  of  the  fern,  vowel  i  (§  93.  2.  c.)  into  'i,  e.  g.  Heb.  fi^iJl> 
Chald.  ^T\,  Syr.  ^ci,  Arab.  l;o,  Eth.  £2i"t.  That  i  is  the  appropri- 
ate vowel  of  the  fern,  is  evident  from  its  use  as  the  characteristic  of 
this  gender  of  the  sec.  pers.  sing,  in  the  Shemitish  languages.  In 
Sanscrit  and  Bengalee  also  it  is  regularly  employed  in  forming  feminine 
from  masculine  nouns,  e.  g.  Sanscr.  deva  god,  devi  goddess  ;  nara  man, 
nari  woman  ;  ragan  king,  ragni  queen ;  and  also  adjectives,  e.  g.  sun- 
tara  pulcher,  suntari  pulchra :  Beng.  puitra  son,  putt?'i,  daughter.  Again, 
we  have  Lith.  m.  essant  tLiit.  ens^  f.  essanti;  Gr.  f.  ij,  Germ,  die,  sie  : 
and  for  the  pronoun  of  the  third  person  in  the  Celtic  dialects,  Erse  m. 
se,  f.  si  or  i  (^^);  Welsh  m.  evo  (^^T\)  or  o  (1),  f.  hi  (i^^H).  As  the 
third  pers.  sing,  of  the  preterite  is  considered  as  the  primary  part  of  the 
Shemitish  verb  (see  §  153),  it  receives  no  afformative  except  the  fem. 
char.  T\' 

In  the  Indo-European  languages,  the  sibilant  appears  to  have  been 
regarded  as  the  essential  part  of  the  pronoun  of  this  person,  and  this 
is  either  retained  in  the  simple  and  original  form  s,  or  hardened  into 
the  lingual  t  or  th  (see  §  73.  2.  b.y  or  exchanged  for  its  related  aspirate 
h  (§  73,  2.  cZ.),  e.  g.  Sanscr.  sah,  sd,  tad  (comp.  the  reflexives,  Russ. 
sya,  Lat.  Fr.  se,  Dan.  sig,  Germ,  sich^  Goth,  sa,  so,  thala.  Germ,  er, 
sie,  es ;  Zend,  ho,  ha,  tat,  Gr.  6,  tj,  to.  Sax.  he,  heo,  hit,  Eng.  he,  she,  it. 
This  obtains  with  greater  regularity  in  the  personal  terminations  of 
verbs,  e.  g.  Sanscr.  asti,  Pers.  v^^^u*;),  Russ.  yesf,  Gr.  lail,  Lat.  Fr.  est, 
Goth.  Germ,  ist,  Sax.  Eng.  is ;  Welsh  yw,  also  sydd  or  sy. 

"    First  Person  Plural, 

§  128.  The  characteristic  3  of  the  first  person  retains  its  place  also  in 
the  plural,  which  is  distinguished  from  the  singular  by  the  reduplication 
of  this  letter,  and  the  insertion  of  a  guttural,  equivalent  (see  §73. 2.  a.)  to 
that  of  the  palatal  in  the  singular,  e,  g.  Heb.  Wiij?,  Chald.  i^JW^,  Syr. 
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,-L*,  Arab,  ^y^*  Eth.  "iti  (Copt.  ijlOil,  suflT.  JI  or  ejt).     In  the 

personal  endings  of  verbs  5  is  retained,  e.  g.  Heb.  ^sb^g,  Chald.  i(jbi:jp, 

Syr.  T-^^D,  Arab.  \jSj3t  Eth.  l[\Z,i,  In  the  Indo-European  Ian-. 
guages  the  distinction  between  the  numbers  is  made  by  taking  a  dif. 
ferent  vowel  in  the  plural,  or  by  changing  n  intoTW,  or  vice  versa,  e.  g. 
Sanscr.  (ace.)  nas,  Zend.  nOy  Pers  l^o,  Russ.  mu  (gen.  nas),  Gr.  Tjfitig, 
Lat.  wo*,  Ital.  no,  Sp.  nosotros,  Fr.  now*  (Erse  *m7i  or  inn,  Welsh  ni  or 
nyniy  In  these  languages  also  the  fragmentary  pronoun  regularly 
appears  in  the  verb,  e.  g.  Sanscr.  smas^  Pers.  ^f,  Russ.  yesmUy  Gr. 
«(j^«V,  Lat.  sumus,  Sp.  somos,  Fr.  sommes,  Goth,  siyum,  Welsh  ym. 

Second  Person  Plural. 

§  129.  The  plural  of  this  person  is  formed  in  the  Shemitish  languages 
by  adding  to  the  singular  form  the  plural  term.  D  or  "j,  thus  Heb.  m.  l^n^{ 

f.  irii<,  Chald.  m.  "jina^  f.  r^??^'  ^y^-  ^-  ^o^f  ^'  T^^f'  ^rab. 
m.  l^f  f.  ^f ,  Eth.  m.  AI'I-CP-  f.  A11-5  (Copt.  JieCMTen,  suff. 
Ten)*  Comp.  Pers.  Aj.  The  chief  part  of  the  pronoun,  viz.  Dn 
or  in,  is  regularly  retained  as  the  termination  of  this  person  in  verbs, 

e.  g.  Heb.  m.  Dnbt:^  f.  inb'^j5,  Chald.  m.  1inbt:pp  f.  inbtap,  Syr.  m. 

^oAl^  f.  ^Al^,  Arab.  m.  ^JOi^  f.  J^iJUi,  Eth.m.lflZ.^ftcP' 

f.  lflZ,!ft5.  In  the  Indo-European  languages  the  pronominal  t,  or  its 
cognate  5,  or  both  together,  appear  as  the  personal  ending  of  verbs  in 
the  plural  as  well  as  the  singular,  e.  g.  Sanscr.  stha,  Pers.  j^| ,  Russ. 
yeste,  Gr.  iaze,  Lat.  estis^  Sp.  soisj  Fr.  eie*,  Goth,  siyuth,  Germ,  seyd, 
(Welsh  chwif  vos,  ych,  estis;  comp.  Heb.  suff.  sing.  ?j,  plur.  DD.) 

Third  Person  Plural, 

§  130.  The  plural  of  this  person  is  formed  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  preceding,  viz.  by  the  addition  of  D  or  "j  to  the  singular,  e.  g.  Heb. 
m.  Dn  f.  in,  Chald.  m.  pisri  f.  ^Jtl,  Syr.  m.  ^oj  f.      7\^.  Arab.  m. 

li  f.  ,^,  Eth.  m.  JiCP-^-ts  f.  'hC^'i-p.  Comp.  Pers.  ^Li.  As 
the  personal  terminations  are  retained  with  greater  regularity  in  the 
future  than  in  the  preterite  of  Shemitish  verbs,  we  will  adopt  that  tense 
for  their  exhibition.  Thus  we  have  Heb.  m.  'ibpf:'^  ('j^bpp;')  f.  ^bppn 
(I'lbtppn),  Chald.  m.  I^btp;?:*  f.  "jbttp^  S^r.  m.  ^^1^^  f.  ^Il^^^oJ , 
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Arab.  m.  ^mJuiSj>  f.  ,jJjiJb.  In  Indo-European  verbs,  the  plural  n 
is  generally  retained  in  the  termination  of  the  third  person,  e.  g. 
Sanscr.  santi,  Pers.  Jot>  ^^''  ^i(ytv>  Lat.  suntf  Sp.  son,  Fr.  sont,  Goth. 
Germ,  sind,  Sax.  synd  {syndony  Welsh  ynt. 


CHAPTER     III. 

THE    VERBS. 

§  131.  A  Verh  (Heb.  bi^js  actiori)  is  a  word  which  designates  a  state 
either  of  action^  passion,  or  being.  Now  as  we  can  conceive  of  no 
object  wliich  is  not  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  states,  and  as  we  never 
make  mention  of  an  object  without  at  the  same  time  expressing  this 
state,  or  rather  as  we  mention  it  only  for  the  purpose  of  intimating 
its  state  of  action,  passion,  or  being,  the  verb  is  an  indispensable 
element  in  every  proposition,  of  which  it  is  as  it  were  the  animating 
principle.  It  is  therefore  in  every  language  the  most  important  part 
of  speech ;  wliich  is  very  appropriately  intimated  by  its  Latin  name 
verbum,  or  word  (^par  excellencey* 

§  132.  In  no  language  has  the  verb  a  greater  claim  to  this  superiority 
than  in  the  Hebrew  :  since  here  it  not  only  gives  life  to  discourse  by 
its  own  use  and  signification,  but  likewise  furnishes  the  principal  ele- 
ments which  enter  into  the  composition  of  many  other  words,  as  well 
nouns  as  particles ;  while  the  verb  can  be  considered  only  in  a  very 
few  cases  as  derived  from  any  other  part  of  speech.  All  verbs,  there- 
fore, with  but  a  trifling  number  of  exceptions,  are  to  be  looked  upon  as 
primitive  words,  i.  e.  as  words  whose  original  or  primary  use  is  to 
signify  a  state  of  action  or  of  being,  either  without  any  accessory 
idea,  as  btSp  to  kill,  *^2'^  to  break,  tybla  to  reign,  &lc.,  or  with  some 
modification  of  the  simple  meaning,  e.  g.  btSp  to  murder,  ^STS  to  shiver 

*  Chinese  grammarians  divide  the  characters  in  their  language  which  repre- 
sent notional  words  into  two  classes,  viz.  nouns  and  verbs  ;  the  former  they  call 
deadj  the  latter  living  characters. 
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(in  piecea),  ^f'^b'an  to  cause  to  reign*  A  few  verbs,  as  was  said  before, 
are  held  to  be  derived  from  nouns,  e.  g.  I^IT  to  sow  (Lat.  sEMiN-are), 
from  y^T  seed;  KTD'H  to  become  green,  tojlourish,  from  i^©"!  grass  ;  but 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  nouns  are  indubitably  derivatives  from 
the  verbs  of  the  same  radical  letters,  e.  g.  tjb'Q  a  king,  from  tjbia  to 
reign ;  "llTD  a  breach,  from  *y2lD  to  break ;  T^T\ti*Q  a  key,  from  nns  to 
open,  dec.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  particles,  e.  g.  b^  upon, 
from  nbj'  to  ascend ;  1*53  from,  from  nj"52  to  divide. 

§  133.  As  the  verb  is  the  primitive  part  of  speech,  from  which  the 
others  are  derived,  it  is  exhibited  in  the  simplest  form,  which  appro- 
priately designates  the  simplest  meaning,  it  consisting  of  only  three 
letters.  These  letters,  which  are  all  consonants,  cannot  be  enunciated 
without  the  assistance  of  a  vowel ;  and  it  is  but  natural  to  conclude 
that  the  primary  and  most  simple  significations  of  the  verb  should  take 
the  simplest  vowel.  And  accordingly,  as  the  denoting  of  a  state  of 
action  is  the  peculiar  and  natural  office  of  this  part  of  speech,  whilst 
to  signify  a  state  of  being  is  comparatively  a  secondary  one,  and  as  a  is 
the  simplest  of  all  the  vowel  sounds  (§  10.  1.),  we  find  that  active 
verbs  take  a  for  their  second  and  principal  vowel  (see  §  113),  e.  g. 
bt2p  to  kill ;  and  neuter  verbs,  one  of  its  modifications  e  or  o  (§  10.  3.), 
e.  g.  1©^  to  sleep,  "JJJT  to  be  old  ;  "jbj^  to  be  small,  bb^  to  be  able.* 

§  134.  To  these  original  letters  of  the  verb  are  added  others,  for  the 
purpose  of  indicating  its  modifications  ;  and  thus  a  verb  of  which  the 
radical  meaning  is  denoted  by  only  three  letters,  appears.in  its  modified 
acceptations  with  four  or  five,  of  which  the  original  three  express  the 
idea  of  the  verb,  and  the  additional  ones  the  modifications  of  that  idea. 
As  it  is  frequently  necessary  for  grammatical  purposes  to  make  a 
distinction  between  these  two  classes  of  letters,  the  first  kind,  as  con- 
stituting the  stem  or  root  of  the  verb,  are  termed  radicals ;  while  the 
second,  from  their  subordinate  use  in  modifying  the  simple  meaning, 
have  received  the  name  o{  serviles  (see  §  8). 


♦  The  same  difference  in  the  vowels  of  the  second  radical  of  active  and  neuter 
verbs  is  found  in  Arabic  :  thus,  active  verbs  take  the  vowel  (  ),  e.  g.  J^*  to 
kill :  and  neuter  verbs  either  (  )  or  (  ) ;  those  which  take  the  former  vowel 
denoting  a  temporary  state  of  being,  e.  g.  ..»**.&.  ^o  ^«  sorrowful ;  J^to  be 
merry ;  and  those  receiving  the  latter,  a  permanent  one,  e.  g.  Jl^aO  ^o  ^^  ^'"'j 
to  be  handsome. 
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SPECIES. 


§  135.  We  now  come  to  the  Species  (Heb.  d'^p^pUl  structures) 
of  the  Hebrew  verb,  and  the  manner  of  their  formation.  The  ori- 
ginal or  nude  form  of  the  verb,  accompanied  by  the  simplest  vowel 
a,  expresses,  as  above  stated,  its  simple  meaning  actively,  as  bt3^  to 
kill;  the  passive  of  which  is  designated  by  the  prefixed  augments, 
thus  bt3p5  to  be  killed.  Intensity  of  this  primary  signification,  whether 
active  or  passive,  is  denoted  by  a  reduplication  of  one  of  the  radical 
letters,  generally  the  second,  made  by  inserting  Daghesh  forte,  as  bop 
to  kill  with  violence,  to  murder,  btOp  to  be  murdered.  A  causative  signifi- 
cation is  superadded  to  the  meaning  of  the  root  active  and  passive  by 
prefixing  the  letter  T\,  thus  b'^tSpSl  to  cause  to  kill,  btSpH  to  be  caused  to 
kill.  And  to  give  a  reflexive  force,  the  syllable  tin  is  prefixed,  as 
b^ptnJl  to  kill  one^s  self,  commit  suicide. 

Thus  we  have  the  following  seven  forms  or  species  in  which  a  verb 


may  appear  : 

V 

I. 

Simple  active,     as 

b'Dp  to  kill. 

II. 

"        passive, 

Vgp?  to  be  killed. 

III. 

Intensive  active, 

btip  to  murder. 

IV. 

"          passive, 

bl2p  to  be  murdered. 

V. 

Causative  active. 

b-ippn  to  cause  to  kill. 

VI. 

"         passive, 

bt2pn  to  be  caused  to  kill. 

VII. 

Reflexive, 

btJpnn  to  kill  one's  self. 

§  1.36.  The  technical  names  given  to  these  species  by  grammarians 

are  as  follows : 

The  First  is  called  the  Kal        species. 

Second     " 

NipUhal      « 

Third       " 

PVhel 

Fourth     " 

Pu'hal 

Fifth 

Hiph'hil      " 

Sixth       " 

Hoph'hal     " 

Seventh  " 

Hithpa'hel  " 

*  We  say  "may  appear;"  for  though  most  verbs  are  found  in  more  than  one 
of  these  species,  yet  the  number  of  those  whose  signification  admits  of  their  being 
used  in  all  is  exceedingly  limited. 
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The  origin  of  these  terms  is  this.  The  first  investigators  of  the 
language,  who  were  Jews,  wrote  in  Hebrew,  and  accordingly  employed 
Hebrew  expressions  for  the  designation  of  grammatical  phenomena. 
To  denote  the  first  or  simple  species,  they  used  the  word  b]5  (iiCaZ) 
lightf  simple ;  a  term  which  modern  grammarians  have  found  it  conve- 
nient to  retain.  And  to  represent  the  remaining  species,  they  took 
the  modifications  of  the  verb  bl^B  to  do,  to  make,  which  itself  supplies 
the  name  for  this  part  of  speech  :  thus,  instead  of  a  term  derived  from 
the  signification  of  that  form  of  the  verb  which  receives  the  prefix  3, 
such  as  the  w^ord  passive,  they  employed,  as  a  sort  of  grammatical 
formula,  the  corresponding  modification  of  the  verb  b;?B,  which  is  b;?B3 
(Niphlidl)  ;  and  so  on  of  the  rej-t.  Thus  the  third  form  is  called  b37D* 
(Pi'hcl),  the  fourth  b:?B  (Puhdl),  the  fifth  b^rpn  (Hiph'hil),  the  sixth 
b;?Bn  (HopJihdh,  and  liie  seventh  b5?2tin  (^Hitlipa hely 

§  137.  From  this  use  of  the  verb  b)S7S3  have  arisen  likewise  the  tech- 
nical expressions,  "  verbs  i^fb,  *lb.  Jib,  i?b>"  &;c.,  which  the  learner  will 
frequently  meet  with :  for  as  the  early  grammarians  took  that  verb  as 
a  model  for  the  inflection  of  all  other  verbs  whatsoever,  so  they  also 
named  the  component  parts  of  every  verb  from  the  corresponding 
elements  of  the  verb  b^D .  Thus  the  expression  "  verbs  i<"D ,"  signifies 
those  verbs  in  which  the  letter  answering  to  the  S  of  b^B,  i.  e.  the 
first  radical,  is  K  ;  "  verbs  'lb*"  those  whose  second  radical  is  1, 
and  so  on.  We  must,  however,  except  the  term  "  verbs  y'i?,"  which 
means,  not  that  the  second  radical  letter  is  ^,  but  that  the  third  radical 
is  like  the  second ;  as  resembling  the  factitious  form  2?;^B . 


FOHMATION  AND   SIGNIFICATION   OF  THE   SPECIES. 

I.  Formation  of  Kal, 

§138.  Every  verb  which  has  no  peculiarity  in  its  consonants  to 
affect  the  vowels  by  which  it  is  accompanied,  receives  in  tliis  species  a 
Kamets  under  the  first  radical  letter,  and  a  Pattahh  under  the  second, 

*  There  are  two  peculiarities  in  the  letters  constituting  the  verb  ^^rtg,  which 
render  it  extremely  improper  to  be  used  as  a  standard  for  the  inflection  of  other 
verbs  :  viz.  the  first  radical  is  a  nsa'^liii  letter,  and  consequently  requires  in  cer- 
tain cases  (§  38.  et  seqq.)  the  insertion  of  a  Daghesh  lene  ;  and  the  second  is  a 
guttural,  and  therefore  cannot  admit  the  Daghesh  forte  which  according  to  §  129. 
it  should  receive.  We  have  accordingly  followed  the  example  of  most  of  tha 
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if  its  signification  is  transitive ;  if  intransitive,  the  second  radical  takes 
either  Tsere  or  Hholem  (§  133).  These  are  the  ordinary  forms,  which 
however  are  differently  modified  to  suit  the  peculiarities  of  various 
letters.  Thus,  in  those  verbs  among  whose  radicals  are  found  one 
or  more  weak  letters,  which  cannot  be  accompanied  by  every  vowel, 
or  end  a  mixed  syllable,  some  change  takes  place  in  the  formation,  by 
which  the  difficulty  is  obviated. 

1.  If  the  first  radical  is  '^,  whenever,  as  in  this  species,  it  should 
commence  the  word  accompanied  by  the  vowel  a,  it  is  changed  into 
its  comparatively  strong  cognate  letter  i,  e.  g.  *i^^  instead  of  lbl 
(§92.  1.  &.). 

2.  When  the  second  letter  of  the  root  is  1,  in  case  it  would  be 
accompanied  by  a,  it  is  rejected  together  with  its  heterogeneous  vowel, 
e.  g.  DP  for  DIjJ ;  if  it  would  be  accompanied  by  e,  it  is  rejected,  and 
the  e  placed  for  distinction's  sake  under  the  first  radical,  e.  g.  jfTQ  for 
ty])2 ;  and  if  by  its  homogeneous  vowel  o,  *i  remains  and  rests  in  it, 
e.  g.  nii^  for  -lijj  (§  93.  1.  2.  b.). 

3.  If  the  second  and  third  radical  letters  are  alike,  they  will  be 
contracted  into  one,  e.  g.  HD  for  ^2'D  (§  "77.  1.  a.). 

4.  If  the  third  radical  is  either  ^  or  n,  as  these  letters  rest  in  the 
vowel  a,  they  will  cause  the  preceding  Pattahh  to  be  lengthened  into 
Kamets,  e.  g.  i^'lS  for  ^5^3,  nbj  for  nbj  (§  102.  3.  a.). 

The  verb  then  in  its  simple  state  may  appear,  according  to  the  letters 
of  which  it  is  composed,  in  all  the  following  different  ways  :  bt2p,  "JpT* 
•jbj?,  ^b;>  (for  ^bl),  Dj?  (for  DIJJ),  m  (for  r\^)2),  "Ti^  (for  'nix),  10  (for 

nno),  x^a,nb5.' 

Signification  of  Kal. 

§  139.  The  signification  of  the  Kal  species  is,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  the  simple  idea  of  the  verb  without  any  modification  what- 


later  grammarians  in  taking  as  a  model  of  inflection  the  verb  ^L-p,  which,  as 
there  is  nothing  in  its  radical  letters  to  cause  a  change  in  the  pointing,  and  as 
its  signification  admits  of  its  being  varied  through  all  the  species,  is  for  this  pur- 
pose entirely  unexceptionable. 

*  We  say  without  any  modification  whatever,  because  in  this  preliminary 
account  of  the  species,  we  shall  omit  all  consideration  of  modes,  tenses,  &c., 
and  speak  only  of  the  third  pers.  masc.  sing,  of  the  preterite.    See  §  160. 
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II.  Formation  of  NipKhal. 

§  140.  The  characteristic  of  this  species  is  the  letter  5  invariably 
prefixed  to  the  verb  in  its  simple  state,  e.  g.  original  form  of  Kal  bl3p 
(^  113),  Niph.  bl2p3  ;  but  as  two  Sh'was  cannot  concur  at  the  beginning 
of  a  word,  the  first  of  them  is  changed  into  the  shortest  vowel  i  (see 
§  104.  4.  5.),  whence  we  have  bl3pD.  These  vowels  are  retained  as 
long  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  radical  letters  which  is 
opposed  to  them ;  but  when  this  is  not  the  case,  various  changes  are 
made  in  the  vowels,  to  accommodate  them  to  the  consonants.  They 
are  as  follows : 

1.  If  the  first  radical  is  a  guttural,  which  cannot  readily  be  made 
audible  at  the  end  of  a  syllable,  especially  after  the  very  short  vowel 
i,  (§§  84.  2.  102.  1.  a.),  the  i  under  3  is  changed  into  the  longest 
among  the  sl^rt  vowels  e  (§  84.  2.),  and  the  guttural  takes  the  corre- 
sponding compound  Sh'wa  (   ),  e.  g.  ^"055  for  ^tt^^S. 

2.  When  the  first  radical  letter  is  the  liquid  D,  it  is  assimilated  to 
the  following  radical,  and  then  rejected  (§  77.  2.),  e.  g.  "B^D  for  ©523. 

3.  When  the  first  radical  i.s  1,  which  in  Kal  is  changed  into  "> 
(§  138.  1.),  it  is  restored  in  Niph'hal,  and  rests  in  its  homogeneous 
vowel  Hholem,  e.  g.  ^biD  for  "ib^p. 

4.  When  the  second  radical  is  1,  instead  of  the  usual  Pattahh,  it 
takes  its  homogeneous  vowel  Hholem,  in  which  it  rests.  As  the  first 
radical  has  now  a  vowel  of  its  own,  it  becomes  necessary  that  the 
prefix  S  should  take  a  long  vowel,  in  order  to  form  a  simple  syllable; 
and  the  one  adopted  is  in  general  the  simplest,  viz.  a,  e.  g.  DIpJ  for 
B^p3  ;  though  occasionally  e  is  chosen,  e.  g.  W3  for  ^ySl'l .  See 
§  93.  3.  h. 

5.  When  the  third  radical  letter  is  like  the  second,  in  which  case 
they  are  both  contracted  into  one,  and  the  first  takes  the  vowel  of  the 
second,  the  preformative  3  necessarily,  as  in  the  preceding  instance, 
takes  a  long  vowel,  which  is  always  a,  e.  g.  nC3  for  3303. 

6.  If  the  third  radical  is  either  ^^  or  Jl,  both  of  which  rest  in  a 
preceding  vowel,  as  in  Kal  so  in  this  species,  the  short  vowel  (  )  is 
lengthened  into  its  corresponding  (  ),  e.  g.  X2133  for  i^2)Q3,  HbW 
fornb53. 

And  thus  we  have  the  following  forms  of  Niph'hal :  buJJS,  ^2?5» 
©53  (for  ©533),  ibiS,  Dip?  (W3),  303  (for  3303),  X?tt3,  nbj3. 
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Signification  of  NijpJihal, 

§  141.  This  species  in  its  original  signification  denotes  a  directing  of 
the  action  upon  the  subject :  whence  it  is  employed, 

1.  As  the  passive  of  Kal,  e.  g.  blip  to  kill,  blSplS  to  be  killed ;  2lrO 
to  write,  2ri35  to  be  written. 

2.  a.  To  express  an  action  performed  by  the  subject  upon  himself, 
or  reflexive,  e.  g.  mril?  to  hide  one's  self,  ISiSS  to  hire  one's  self  out.* 


*  Grammarians  are  not  agreed  as  to  which  should  be  considered  the  primary 
signification  of  the  Niph'h  1  species.  The  older  writers,  and  with  them  Gesenius, 
hold  that  this  was  originally  the  passive  of  the  simple  form  Kal,  and  that  hence 
its  use  as  a  reflexive  was  derived ;  while  others,  as  Ewald  and  his  followers, 
maintain  that  the  reflexive  was  the  primary  force  of  this  species,  and  the  passive 
the  derived  one.  That  the  former  is  the  correct  opinion  will,jwe  think,  suflS- 
cienlly  appear  from  the  following  considerations. 

1.  If,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  we  suppose  the  original  meanins:  of  Niph'hal 
to  have  been  passive,  that  is,  expressing  the  receiving,  in  opposition  to  Kal, 
which  denotes  the  performing  of  an  action,  the  use  of  this  species  as  a  reflexive 
will  naturally  follow;  for  a  reflexive  likewise  signifies  the  suffering  or  receiving 
of  an  action,  with  the  accessory  idea  that  the  subject  of  the  verb  is  agent  as 
well  as  patient.  Hence  any  reflexive  verb  may  be  rendered  passively,  if  the 
attention  be  directed  more  upon  the  action  than  upon  the  agent :  thus,  he  loves 
himself  is  equivalent  to  he  is  loved^  scil.  by  himself.  And  herein  lies  the  distinc- 
tion between  Niph'hal  when  it  may  be  translated  reflexively  and  Hilhpa  hel 
(q.  V.  infra),  which  latter  is  specially  devoted  to  that  modification  of  the  radical 
meaning.  Thus  in  Gen.  3  :  8,  where  the  actors  are  the  roost  prominent  in  the 
narration,  and  the  intention  is  to  relate  not  so  much  what  was  done  as  what  they 
did,  the  Hithpa  hel  species  is  employed  :  It^TTJ^^  °'7^'7  '^r^jr'!'-  ^''^<^  Jldam  hid 
himself,  and  also  his  wife.  Again,  in  the  tenth  verse,  God  said  to  Adam, 
"  Where  art  thou  ?"  to  which  the  latter  answered,  "I  was  afraid  ....  SiS^!^^ 
and  I  hid  myself."  Here  no  information  is  required  respecting  the  subject  of  the 
verb,  which  the  Lord  himself  states  to  be  Adam;  and  he  accordingly  replies  by 
a  verb  in  whic^  the  action  predominates  over  the  agent :  JS^HNI ,  literally  /  was 
hidden,  scil.  hy  myself.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  consider,  with  Ewald  and  those 
of  hift  school,  that  the  primary  signification  of  Niph'hal  is  reflexive,  we  shall  find 
much  more  difficulty  in  deriving  from  it  the  seconAQvy  or  passive  meaning;  for 
although  all  reflexive  verbs  may  be  rendered  by  passives,  which  is  merely 
omitting  to  indicate  the  agent,  there  are  a  multitude  of  passive  verbs  which  do 
not  admit  of  being  construed  reflexively,  as  it  is  frequently  impossible  that  the 
agent,  and  patient  of  the  verb  should  coincide,  e.  g.  'S'C'C  to  hear,  yr\r3  it  (a 
voice)  was  heard,  ITO  to  write,  ilnsi  it  was  written ;  but  never,  it  hears  or 
vyrites  itself. 
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b.  To  designate  a  compound  or  reciprocal  action,  viz.  one  in  which 
two  or  more  subjects  mutually  act  upon  each  other,  e.  g.  Qnb  to  fighU 
DHb2  to  contend,  combat ;  ^y^  to  advise,  "j^^iD  to  take  counsel  together ; 
t:BTI?  to  judge,  t2BTlJ3  to  go  to  law  together,  to  litigate. 

3.  To  represent  a  stale  or  action  as  the  consequence  of  a  suffering 
or  the  receiving  of  an  action  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  verbs  bearing  this 
import  generally  appear  in  the  Niph'hal  species  alone  (see  above, 
sig.  1.),  e.  g.  t\y^'l  to  sigh,  "jl^TJJD  to  lean  (i.  e.  be  supported).  Or,  if 
they  are  employed  also  in  other  species,  the  only  point  in  which  the 
significations  of  Kal  and  Niph'hal  differ,  is  that  while  the  former 


2.  Another  consideration  may  be  brought  forward  in  support  of  the  conclusion 
at  which  we  have  arrived;  and  this  is,  that  if  we  take  Niph'hal  for  the  passive 
of  Kal,  each  active  species,  both  primitive  and  derivative,  will  then  have  its 
corresponding  passive,  since  Hithpa'hel  includes  both  active  and  passive  in  itself. 
But  if  we  consider  the  primary  meaning  of  this  species  to  be  reflexive,  we  shall 
then  not  only  have  two  reflexive  forms,  Niph'hal  and  Hithpa'hel,  but  while  the 
other  active  species,  Pi'hel  and  Hiph'hil,  are  each  provided  with  a  passive,  the 
primary  form  Kal  will  be  left  destitute  of  one. 

3.  A  comparison  of  the  Hebrew  Niph'hal  with  the  corresponding  species  in  the 
cognate  dialects,  affords  additional  proof  of  the  correctness  of  these  views.  Thus 
in  Arabic,  the  primary  meaning  of  the  seventh  species,  which  is  likewise  marked 
by  a  prefixed  Nun,  is  passive,  e.  g.  I.  (j^XJi  to  kill,  VII.  JjJiJi  to  he  killed.  In 
Chaldee  and  Syriac  there  is  no  form  especially  devoted  to  the  reflexive,  which 
when  required  is  expressed  by  the  passive,  e.  g.  ^il^pr^c  ,\«^Ld.*sI  )  he  was  killed 
(scil.  by  another  or  by  himself).  In  Latin  also  a  reflexive  signification,  for  which 
there  is  no  separate  form  of  the  verb,  is  sometimes  denoted  by  the  passive,  thus 
versari,  to  be  turned,  or  to  turn  or  employ  one^s  self.  The  Greek  has  a  parti- 
cular form  or  voice  for  the  reflexive,  viz.  the  middle,  which  likewise  is  formed 
from  the  passive  (but  never  the  passive  from  the  middle)  ;  and  from  this  it 
difiers  only  in  the  future  and  aorist,  the  other  tenses  of  the  reflexive  being 
expressed  by  the  pure  passive,  e.  g.  Aovw  nvd  I  bathe  one,  Xovftai  I  bathe  myself, 
lit.  I  am  bathed^  scil.  by  myself ;  oxO.latv  to  send,  onV.ia&at  to  travel ^  send 
one's  «e// =  Heb.  d33 . 

These  fads  and  arguments  are  of  so  convincing  a  nature,  that  we  feel  entirely 
at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  pertinacity  and  vehemence  with  which  a  writer  of  the 
well  known  ability  of  M.  Ewald  attempts  to  support  the  opposite  side  of  the 
question.  He  exclaims,  "  How  can  d)?3  to  revenge  one's  self  derive  its  meaning 
from  a  passive  signification  1"  (Krit.  Gram.  d.  Hebr.  Sprache,  §  103.)  We 
would  merely  ask  in  turn,  What  is  the  difference  between  /  will  revenge  myself, 
and  /  will  be  revenged,  excepting  merely  that  in  the  former  phrase  the  agent  is 
indicated  (viz.  as  being  identical  with  the  subject  of  the  verb),  while  in  the  latter 
it  is  not  ? 
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states  the  action  absolutely,  the  latter  has  regard  to  the  time  before 
the  action  took  place  or  was  completed,  e.  g.  nbn  to  be  sick^  JlbHD  to 
fall  sick ;  so  also  the  substantive  verb  fT^n  to  be,  JT^Jl^  to  become. 
When  Kal  is  not  in  use,  Niph'hal  expresses  the  passive  of  Pi'hel  or 
Hiph'hil,  e.  g.  bl^ll  to  profane,  b)lp  to  be  profaned;  y'ltJiin  to  save,  5?tOi5 
to  be  saved.  The  Niph'hal  participle  not  unfrequently  has  a  significa- 
tion corresponding  to  that  of  the  Latin  fut.  pass.  part,  in  ndus,  e.  g. 
^ttni  to  be  desired,  desirable ;  i^'niD  to  be  feared,  terrible ;  ^biS  to  be 
born,  about  to  be  born. 


III.  Formation  of  Pihel, 

§  142.  This  species,  which  is  appropriately  termed  the  intensive,  is 
formed  by  reduplicating  one  of  the  letters  of  the  root,  on  the  principle 
that,  as  the  repetition  of  a  sentence  or  of  a  word  imparts  a  greater 
degree  of  energy  to  discourse,  so  the  reduplication  of  even  part  of  a 
word  may  be  employed  with  like  effect.  The  letter  selected  for  redu- 
plication is  generally  the  second  radical,  whereby  the  greatest  degree 
of  force  is  obtained  ;  since  this  letter  can  thus  be  made  audible  in  both 
syllables,  which  is  not  the  case  with  either  of  the  others.  This  redu- 
plication is  denoted  by  Daghesh  forte,  thus  b^p  =  blStSp  (§  27).  And 
hence  the  characteristic  of  the  Pi'hel  form  is  a  Dnghesh  inserted  in  the 
second  radical ;  the  first  being  accompanied  by  the  shortest  vowel  (  ), 
by  means  of  which  the  reduplication  of  the  letter  following  can  be  the 
most  forcibly  expressed  (§  102.  1.  6.);  and  the  second  taking  its  cog- 
nate long  vowel  (   ). 

§  143.  The  above  is  the  regular  manner  of  forming  the  Pi'hel  species 
whenever  all  the  three  radicals  of  the  verb  are  perfect  letters  (§7),  as 
is  the  case  with  the  root  btSp.  But  should  the  second  radical  be  a 
letter  which  from  its  nature  does  not  admit  of  reduplication,  as  for 
instance  a  guttural  (§  29) ;  or  should  it  be  one  which  is  not  easily 
doubled,  as  the  letter  1  (§  93.  4.)  ;  or  should  it  be  already  repeated,  as 
in  verbs  y'b  ;  recourse  must  then  be  had  to  some  other  expedient,  which 
will  serve  instead,  and  at  the  same  time  show  that  the  second  radical 
would  have  been  reduplicated,  had  this  not  been  forbidden  by  its  nature. 
These  objects  are  effected,  according  to  the  letter  constituting  the 
second  radical,  in  three  separate  ways ; 

1.  The  first  consists  in  lengthening  the  first  vowel,  which  is  gene- 
rally done  when  the  second  radical  is  a  guttural,  since  the  dwelling 
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lonn^er  upon  a  syllable,  by  lengthening  it,  confers  an  emphasis  equiva. 
lent  to  the  forcible  expulsion  of  the  voice  in  reduplicating  a  consonant, 
e.  g.  -IS2  for  -i^n.  tf-ia  for  ^ri^. 

2.  When  the  second  radical  is  1,  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  this 
letter  the  third  is  doubled  in  its  stead,  and  1  {"ests  in  its  homogeneous 
vowel  0  (§  30),  e.  g.  D'aip  for  Dip  ;  and  occasionally,  though  seldom, 
this  reduplication  of  the  third  radical  takes  place  when  the  second  is 
a  guttural,  e.  g.  )':^W  for  "jXtJ,  I??"!  for  )^_'^. 

3.  When  the  second  letter  is  repeated  in  the  root  (§  115),  the  first 
is  reduplicated  in  the  intensive  form,  e.  g.  Kal  110,  Pi.  1100,  which 
by  transposition  (§74.  3)  becomes  1010 .  Sometimes  the  Pi'hel  of 
these  verb*?  is  formed  by  lengthening  the  first  vowel,  and  then  it  appears 
like  that  of  verbs  ^'3?,  e.  g.  Kal  110,  Pi.  lliO. 

The  following  are  the  diflTerent  forms  which  this  species  assumes : 

bDp,  ^^1,  Diaip  (for  D."ip),  noip,  lliO  (for  lip). 

Signification  of  Pihel, 

§  144.  The  significations  of  Pi'hel  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Verbs  which  are  transitive  in  Kal  have  in  this  species  the  addi- 
tional idea  of  intensity,  e.  g.  bi:p  to  Jdll,  bSJp  to  kill  with  violence,  to 
murder ;  lltj  to  break,  ^niTD  to  dash  in  pieces  [to  shiver)  :  or  of  repe- 
tition, e.  g.  niT  to  sacrifice,  niT  to  sacrifice  frequently ;  IBp  to  telly 
^BO  to  narrate. 

2.  Intransitive  verbs  in  like  manner  acquire  intensity,  as  ?jbn  to  go, 
?y5n  to  pass  away,  Eccl.  8:10.  Hab.  3:11;  mi  to  grow,  Tmi  to  grow 
luxuriantly. 

3.  Intransitive  verbs  become  transitive,  as  b'l^  to  he  or  become  great, 
b'lil  to  cause  to  become  great,  to  make  grow ;  Tab  to  learn,  ^lab  to  teach  ; 
^bl2  to  be  full,  ^)i12  to  fill ;  '^lyo  to  be  unclean,  ^5'3Stp  to  he  exceedingly 
unclean,  and  hence  to  defile  another,  or  merely  to  pronounce  unclean. 

4.  By  the  intensive  force  of  Pi'hel  some  nouns  are  as  it  were  ani- 
mated into  verbs,  which  designate  an  action  performed  with  that  noun, 
e.  g.  itytQ  a  root,  tJ^^tD  to  root  up ;  ytt^^  ashes,  'jffi'n  to  cleanse  from  ashes ; 
DS3?  a  bone,  D3t2>  to  break  the  bones ;  ^W  dust,  "lB5?  to  cast  dust. 

IV.  Formation  of  Puhal. 

§  145.  The  Pu'hal  species  is  the  passive  of  Pi'hel,  and  accordingly 
expresses  the  idea  of  the  root  with  intensity  in  the  passive  voice.     Its 
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characteristic  is  also  Daghesh  forte  inscribed  in  the  second  radical 
letter;  the  first  being  accompanied  by  the  vowel  u,  and  the  second  by 
a,  in  verbs  consisting  of  three  perfect  consonants;  thus  btSp. 

1.  If  however  the  second  radical  is  a  guttural,  which  cannot  receive 
Daghesh,  {^  is  lengthened  into  o  (§  102.  5.  a.j,  e.  g.  tj^ia. 

2.  If  the  second  radical  letter  is  1,  which  does  not  readily  adnnit 
Daghesh  (§93.  4.),  the  intensity  is  denoted,  as  in  Pi'hel,  by  a  redu- 
plication of  the  third  ;  the  first  radical  here  also  taking  the  homogene- 
ous vowel  of  the  second,  e.  g.  d'aip* 

3.  If  the  second  and  third  radicals  are  the  same,  either  the  first,  as 
in  Pi'hel,  is  doubled  and  transposed  with  the  usual  vowels  of  the  spe- 
cies, e.  g.  nOSD ;  or  the  first  takes  the  vowel  d,  and  the  second  d, 

e.  g.  snio. 

Hence  we  have  the  following  forms  of  Pu  hal :  btOp,  tfia,  D12ip  (for 

d:ij5),  nono,  niio  (for  nao). 

Signification  of  PuhaL 

§  146.  The  signification  of  this  species,  as  above  stated,  is  usually 
the  passive  of  Pi'hel. 


V.  Formation  of  Hiph'hil. 

§  147.  The  fifth  species  is  HipJihil,  by  which  a  causative  meaning 
is  added  to  the  idea  expressed  by  the  root ;  the  subject  in  this  species 
denoting  not  the  immediate  'performer^  but  the  primary  cause  or  origi^. 
nator  of  the  action.  Its  characteristic  is  Si  prefixed  to  the  root,  accom- 
panied by  the  vowel  i,  the  second  radical  receiving  2,  thus  b'^ppH  to 
cause  to  kill.  These  are  the  vowels  of  this  species  when  the  root 
consists  of  none  but  perfect  letters ;  but, 

1.  When  the  first  radical  is  a  letter  incapable  of  ending  a  mixed 
syllable,  as  in  Niph'hal,  the  preformative  instead  of  i  takes  its  compa- 
ratively long  cognate  vowel  e  (§  84.  2.),  e.  g.  ^'^'a&llil  for  ^"i^iJin ;  so 

2.  If  the  first  radical  is  i,  it  is  assimilated  as  in  Niph'hal  to  the 
following  letter,  and  then  rejected  (§77.  2.),  e.  g.  tJ^ilJl  for  ;^''5D?n. 

3.  If  in  Kal  the  first  radical  letter  is  'i,  the  original  1  will  be 
restored  in  this  species,  and  quiesce  in  its  homogeneous  vowel  d,  e.  g. 

Kal  nt?^,  Hiph.  n'lffiin. 
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4.  When  the  second  radical  is  *i,  it  is  rejected  in  this  species  by 
§  93.  3.  i.,  and  its  vowel  given  to  the  first ;  and  as  this  has  now  a 
vowel  of  its  own,  it  cannot  M'ithout  the  insertion  of  Daghesh  forte  end 
a  mixed  syllable  :  consequently  the  i  of  the  preformative  is  lengthened 
into  e  (§102.  1.  c),  e.  g.  D'^pH  for  D'^ljipn.  The  form  is  the  same 
where  the  second  and  third  radicals  are  alike,  with  the  exception  that 
the  first  radical  also  takes  e,  e.  g.  Iptl  =  S'^DJl  for  2'^^Cri. 

The  following  then  are  the  forms  in  which  Hiph'hil  appears  :  b'^tpptl, 

Tprn,  ©•'^n  (for  m:n),  I'^cin,  D'^pn  (for  n^'ipn),  ncn  (for  I'^aon). 

Signification  of  Hiph'hil. 

§  148.  This  species  denotes  the  causing  or  permitting  of  the  action 
signified  by  the  primitive  Kal.  Its  force  may  be  said  to  be  twofold, 
which  however  does  not  arise  from  any  diversity  in  the  accessory- 
meaning  imparted  in  Hiph'hil  to  the  root,  but  depends  on  the  transitive 
or  intransitive  nature  of  the  verb  itself. 

1.  If  the  verb  in  Kal  is  transitive,  or  one  in  which  the  action  passes 
over  from  its  subject  to  an  object,  the  Hiph'hil  will  denote  the  causing 
by  its  own  subject  of  the  performance  of  the  action  by  another  subject 
on  an  object  expressed  or  understood ;  so  that  to  the  Hiph*hil  of  every 
such  verb  there  will  be  two  accusatives,  of  which  the  first  is  both 
object  and  subject,  e.  g.  b^ippJl  to  cause  or  allow  one  to  kill  another ; 
©lb  to  put  on  (scil.  a  dress),  tD®"^  j^3  iVli^  ^^b^l  he  caused  him  to 
put  on  a  linen  robe,  Gen.  41 :  42. ;  "DtCJS  to  take  off,  JjOT^Tlfii  1t3'^t?5p^1 
insnS'lnS?  and  they  made  Joseph  lake  off  his  coat,  Gen.  37  :  23.  In 
some  verbs  of  which  the  Kal  species  is  not  in  use,  the  force  of  Hiph'hil 
is  still  the  same,  e.  g.  D'^'IStSI^'a  i^w'^p'^ptJn  pray,  give  or  permit  me  to 
drink  a  little  water,  Gen.  24  :  43.,  '^S'lpicr;  being  derived  from  the 
obsolete  root  JlpTD  =  J^l^tD  to  drink, 

2.  When  Kal  is  neuter  or  intransitive,  i.  e.  indicating  merely  a 
state  of  being,  or  an  action  which  as  it  does  not  pass  over  to  an  object 
may  be  said  to  reside  in  the  subject,  the  Hiph'hil  species  signifies  the 
causing  or  permitting  of  such  state  or  action,  and  is  consequently 
transitive,  e.  g.  Jl^l  to  he  many,  HS^lH  to  make  many,  to  multiply ;  ijj^jp 
to  he  holy,  TS'^'lpJl  to  sanctify ;  bS5  to  fall,  b'^'SX)  to  fell;  i^i^l  to  come, 
^'^'1T\  to  bring ;  S^'i'i  to  know,  ^^^iH  to  cause  to  know,  to  inform ;  ^^3  to 
be  heavy,  hard,  ^^^^T\  to  permit  or  suffer  to  be  hardened.*     In  many 

*  It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  suggest  to  the  merest  tyro  in  philology,  that 
although  this  species  is  often  to  be  rendered  by  a  verb  differing  totally  in  appear- 
VOL.  I.  14 
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verbs  of  this  kind  also  the  Kal  form  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Bible,  as 
fT^rn&n  to  destroy, 

3.  As  Hiph'hil  has  the  power  of  converting  a  state  of  being  into  one 
of  action,  the  verbs  of  this  species  which  are  derived  from  nouns  have 
also  an  active  signification,  e.  g.  "jti^  ear,  y^lVit}  to  give  ear,  to  hear ; 
tj'lijj  root,  l^^^ytl^  to  take  root ;  USn  thunder,  d^^^'in  to  thunder ;  ntJIS 
rain,  "TitS'aSl  to  cause  to  rain. 


VI.  Formation  of  HopJihal. 

§  149.  The  characteristic  of  this  species,  the  passive  of  the  pre- 
ceding, is  likewise  a  prefixed  Jl,  which  here  generally  takes  the  vowel 

d,  and  occasionally  u ;  the  second  radical  being  accompanied  by  a, 

e.  g.  btapn,  tfbliJn.  The  varieties  of  formation  occasioned  by  the 
occurrence  of  imperfect  letters  in  the  root,  are  as  follows : 

1.  If  the  first  radical  letter  is  a  guttural,  it  takes  (     )  by  §  22,  e.  g. 

-t:t  ^^ 

2.  In  verbs  "^S ,  the  original  1  is  in  this  species  invariably  restored, 
and  rests  in  its  homogeneous  vowel  u,  e.  g.  ITS^H. 

3.  In  verbs  is,  the  first  radical  is  assimilated  to  the  second,  which 
then  receives  Daghesh,  the  preformative  n  taking  the  vowel  u  (§  101. 
3.  a.),  e.  g.  tj^n. 

4.  In  verbs  lb,  where  1  is  rejected,  and  its  vowel  placed  under  the 
first  radical,  the  (  )  of  the  characteristic  Ji  is  lengthened  into  (  1 )  to 
make  a  simple  syllable,  e.  g.  Dj?^m  =  DJ??1  for  DIpH  (see  §  102.  5.  &.). 
The  same  obtains  in  verbs  ^'b*  e.  g.  nD^h  =  nDn  for  nSDH  ;  though 
sometimes  by  inserting  Daghesh  in  the  first  radical,  the  original  6  of 
the  preformative  is  retained,  e.  g.  t31Bt^  for  D^tJH. 

The  varieties  of  Hoph'hal  are  accordingly  btSpn,    ^blJJJl,  ^ttS^rj, 

tJ5n  (for  ii355n),  :ns^n,  Dj?in  (for  aij^n),  no^n  (for  naonj,  oi^n  (ifor 

ance  from  that  answering  to  Kal.  yet  this  does  not  arise  from  any  variation  in 
the  value  of  the  Hebrew  form,  but  is  merely  a  consequence  of  the  different 
structure  of  the  English  language,  which  does  indeed  contain  some  few  causals, 
formed,  as  in  the  Teutonic  dialects  generally,  by  a  change  of  vowel  from  neuter 
and  active  intransitive  verbs,  such  as  siY,  set ;  rise,  raise,  &c. ;  though  in  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  instances  causality  is  indicated  by  a  verb  derived  from  an 
entirely  separate  source,  as  to  come,  to  bring  ;  to  see,  to  show  ;  to  know,  to  inform. 
So  that  on  looking  narrowly  at  the  signification  and  force  of  its  equivalents,  it 
will  be  perceived  that  Hiph'hil  uniformly  retains  its  causative  power. 
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Signification  of  Hop k^ hah 

§  150.  The  signification  of  this  species  is  always  the  passive  of  its 
corresponding  Hiph'hil,  which  therefore  we  have  only  to  consult  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  different  shades  of  meaning  borne  by  Hoph'hal. 

VII.  Formation  of  Hithpahel, 

§151.  This  species  is  reflexive,  that  is,  its  subject  and  object  are 
identical.  Its  characteristic  is  the  syllable  f\T)  prefixed  to  the  infini. 
tive  constr.  of  Pi'hel,  e.  g.  inf.  Pi.  bDp,  Hithp.'  bttplnn  ;  ^jnS,  ^"^arin  ; 
Dttip,  Dttiplnn  ;  bbiH,  bbiHtin.  Hithpa'hel  has  also  some  peculiarities 
of  its  own,  which  are  caused  by  the  nature  of  the  first  radical  letter. 
They  are  as  follows : 

1.  When  the  first  radical  is  one  of  the  sibilants  T2?  orO,  the  lingual 
n  of  the  preformative  is  placed  after  instead  of  before  it,  e.  g.  ^"DPittJn 

for  n-fficnn ,  bsnpn  for  bsonn  (§  74. 2.  a.y 

2.  If  the  first  radical  is  the  softest  sibilant  T  or  the  hardest  S,  the  n 
is  transposed,  and  changed  in  conjunction  with  T  into  the  softer  lingual 
^,  e.  g.  Xl2l1T\  for  I'arnn  ;  and  with  22,  into  the  harder  tt,  e.  g.  p'^'asn 

for  p'nsnn  (§  74.  2.1.). 

3.  If  the  first  radical  is  a  lingual,  its  cognate  n  of  the  preformative 
is  in  general  assimilated  to  it,  e.  g.  ^S'nn  for  'TS'iriri,  V^IBm  for 
i^^tStin  (§77.  1.  6.  c).  This  is  sometimes  the  case  when  the  first 
radical  is  D,  which  is  equivalent  to  )n  (§  73.  2.  c),  or  the  liquid  5,  e.  g. 
1,3i3n  for  1.:3i3tnri,  fc^Saln  for  ^aStin,  which  latter  likewise  occurs. 

The  principal  forms  assumed  by  Hithpa'hel  are  therefore  as  follows : 

!:tspriin,  ^nam,  Diaiprin,  bbiunn,  niaFn^n,  'j'a'nTn,  p'lmn,  na-in. 

Signification  of  Hithpahel, 

§  152.  The  primary  signification  as  above  stated  is  reflexivCy  and 
this  may  be  considered  as  of  three  kinds ;  according  as,  1.  The  subject 
makes  himself  the  object  of  his  own  action,  thus  bSplnSl  to  kill  one's 
self.  2.  He  makes  himself  the  object  of  another's  action,  e.  g.  T^^ 
to  shave,  nbUlnn  to  get  shaved,  i.  e.  to  cause  one's  self  to  he  shaved  by 
another ;  i<B^  to  heal,  i^fi'ltlH  to  cause  one^s  self  to  be  healed ;  iUjsn  to 
seek,  tefirifiJi  to  hide  one's  self,  lit.  to  cause  one's  self  to  he  sought.  3.  He 
performs  an  action  on  his  own  account ;  as  in  the  phrase  jTilni^  ^p^H^H 
divide  it  for  yourselves,  Josh.  18  : 5. ;  so  Jl^i^tin  to  desire  for  one^s  self 
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§  153.  1.  As  this  species  of  the  verb  denotes  the  performing  of  an 
action  not  only  hy  but  also  upon  the  subject,  which  action  is  in  such 
case  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  to  its  agent,  it  is  hence  very  appro- 
priately formed  from  the  intensive  species  Pi'hel,  whose  meaning  it 
always  includes.  The  only  difference  in  signification  between  the  two 
is,  that  in  Pi'hel  the  action  is  directed  with  intensity  upon  another 
than  the  subject,  while  in  Hithpa'hel  it  returns  upon  the  subject  him- 
self, e.  g.  n^5  to  uncover  i  rtstltl  to  uncover  one's  self;  p-Tli  to  encourage, 
piTlnrifl  to  encourage  one^s  self,  take  courage ;  tj'lSl  to  bless,  l^^'S.'riT}  to 
bless  one^s  self  to  esteem  one's  self  blessed. 

2.  In  treating  of  the  Niph'hal  species,  we  stated  that  it  also  has 
occasionally  a  reflexive  signification  ;  though  even  then  there  is  a 
difference  between  its  force  and  that  of  Hithpa'hel,  which  is  very 
perceptible  in  all  those  verbs  of  which  both  species  are  in  use.  The 
diflference  is  this  :  in  Niph'hal  the  action  is  uppermost  in  the  speaker's 
or  writer's  mind,  whereas  in  Hithpa'hel  his  attention  is  directed  chiefly 
to  the  agent.     See  note  to  §  141.  2. 

§  154.  In  neuter  and  intransitive  verbs  Hithpa'hel  denotes  the  sub- 
ject's causing  himself  to  appear  that  which  is  intimated  by  the  primitive 
Kal,  e.  g.  "^^  to  be  angry,  i:]3i5lnn  to  show  one^s  self  angry ;  ^y$  to  sur- 
pass, to  transgress,  "ISl^rin  to  make  one's  self  appear  out  of  or  beside 
one's  self  with,  anger  (i.  e.  to  transgress  the  limits  of  one's  natural  dis- 
position^  It  also  indicates  a  feigning  of  the  state  denoted  by  the  Kal 
species  when  it  does  not  in  reality  exist,  e.  g.  ^t[?5?  to  be  rich,  *Tl2J5?nn 
to  pretend  to  be  rich ;  tj^'n  to  be  poor,  T^lSi'ltlin  to  pretend  to  be  poor. 
And  lastly,  it  is  employed  to  signify  the  causing  of  another  to  become 
that  towards  one's  self  which  is  expressed  by  the  Kal  species,  e.  g.  I^n 
to  be  merciful,  l3lnriM  to  cause  another  to  be  merciful  to  one  (scil.  by 
entreaty),  hence  to  supplicate. 


MODES     OF     VERBS. 

Indicative. 

§  155.  The  Indicative  (SltpbnH)  has  but  two  tenses,  a  preterite  and 
a  future.  Each  of  these  contains  the  three  radical  letters,  and  difl^ers 
from  the  other  in  its  vowels,  and  in  its  manner  of  taking  the  fragments 
of  the  personal  pronouns,  by  means  of  which  are  denoted  the  several 
accidents  of  person,  number,  and  gender.  This  choice  of  tenses  in 
the  Hebrew,  as  well  as  the  paucity  of  their  number,  are  additional 
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proofs  of  the  venerable  antiquity  of  the  language.  For  every  action 
must  of  necessity  be  predicated  as  taking  place  either  at  the  period  in 
which  we  speak,  or  at  some  time  antecedent  or  subsequent  to  that 
period;  and  if  we  consider  these  different  points  of  time,  or  tenses  as 
they  are  termed,  in  the  relation  which  they  bear  to  the  actual  concerns 
of  life,  and  with  a  view  to  their  respective  importance  as  regards  the 
purposes  of  speech,  we  cannot  fail  of  perceiving  that  the  so-called 
present  is  of  all  others  the  least  indispensable,  and  the  most  difficult  of 
conception.  The  chief  use  to  which  men  in  a  state  of  nature  put 
the  faculty  of  speech,  is  the  intercommunication  of  facts  or  occurrences 
which  have  come  under  their  observation ;  and  hence  doubtless  it  is, 
that  the  root  or  simplest  form  of  the  verb  in  Hebrew  is  in  the  past 
tense  or  preterite.  The  next  in  simplicity  of  conception  and  frequency 
of  employment  is  the  future,  whose  extent  is  as  unlimited  on  one  side 
of  the  point  of  time  in  which  we  find  ourselves  at  any  given  moment, 
as  is  that  of  the  preterite  on  the  other.  Moreover,  the  exceeding 
utility,  or  rather  unavoidable  necessity,  of  possessing  an  inflection  of 
the  verb  especially  devoted  to  this  division  of  time  is  indisputable  ;  for 
as  the  past  tense  is  that  whose  chief  use  is  to  impart  information,  so 
the  future  is  the  one  principally  employed  in  its  acquisition.  The 
present  has  a  claim  on  the  score  of  usefulness,  as  serving  for  the 
expression  of  the  feelings  of  the  moment,  and  for  the  statement  of 
universal  propositions ;  but  in  this  respect  it  is  subordinate  to  both  the 
other  tenses,  and  especially  to  the  preterite.  Its  conception,  moreover, 
requires  from  its  evanescent  nature  a  much  greater  power  of  abstrac- 
tion in  the  mind  ;  for  even  during  the  act  of  speaking,  events  which  lay 
hid  in  the  uncertainty  of  the  future  are  adding  to  the  records  of 
the  past. 

These  two  tenses  of  the  indicative,  the  Preterite  and  Future,  are  used 
throughout  all  the  species  of  the  verb. 

Infinitive. 

§  156.  The  Infinitive  (^ipl2n)  in  Hebrew  is  a  noun  of  action, 
expressing  the  abstract  idea  of  the  verb,  without  reference  to  any  of 
the  accidents  offense,  person,  number,  or  gender.  This,  like  all  other 
nouns,  can  be  placed  either  by  itself  absolutely,  or  in  regimen  with 
the  noun  following;  whence  arise  the  two  forms  of  the  infinitive, 
called  absolute  and  construct^  which  are  employed  in  almost  all  the 
species. 
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Imperative, 

§  157.  The  Imperative  C^^^^n)  is  used,  and  very  properly,  in  the 
second  person  only ;  for  it  would  involve  an  absurdity,  to  command 
either  one's  self  or  a  third  person  vi^ho  is  not  present  to  be  com- 
manded. This  mode  is  wanting  in  Pu  hal  and  Hoph'hal,  which  are 
mere  passives. 

PARTICIPLES. 

§158.  The  Hebrew  Participle  ('i2i5''^n)  is  likewise  construed  as  a 
noun.  But  there  is  this  difference  between  it  and  the  infinitive  :  the 
latter  indicates  the  action  itself,  while  the  participle  is  a  noun  of  agency 
denoting  the  performer  of  the  action.  In  Kal  there  are  two  participles, 
an  active  and  a  passive ;  the  derivative  species  have  only  one  each. 

PERSON,    NUMBER,    AND    GENDER. 

§  159.  In  Hebrew,  as  in  other  languages,  the  verb  has  three  persons 
{p^tp[^)i  first,  second,  and  third.  It  has  also  two  numbers  (d'^'^SDia),* 
singular  and  plural ;  and  two  genders  (D^'^'a),  masculine  and  feminine. 
The  genders  are  distinguished  in  the  second  and  third  persons  of  the 
verb,  while  the  first  of  both  numbers  is  common.  These  persons,  num- 
bers, and  genders,  are  expressed  by  adding  the  principal  letters  of  the 
corresponding  personal  pronouns  to  the  root,  either  at  the  beginning 
or  end,  or  else  at  both  beginning  and  end,  in  the  manner  following : 

Inflection  of  the  Verb  btOg  through  all  the  Species. 

KAL. 

Preterite, 

§  160.  In  the  Preterite  (^5?)'  *^®  fragmentary  pronouns  which 
designate  person,  number,  and  gender,  are  added  at  the  end  of  the  root, 
which  without  any  addition  represents  the  third  pers.  masc.  sing,  of 
this  tense ;  and  this  person  is  accordingly  placed  first  in  the  paradigms 
of  Hebrew  verbs.     The  reason  of  this  peculiarity  would  appear  to 

*  There  are  a  few  nouns  in  Heb.,  mostly  double  members  of  the  body,  which 
have  a  dual  form  ;  but  with  these  the  verb  agrees  in  the  plural. 
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be  as  follows.  It  is  highly  probable  that  in  the  origin  of  language 
no  distinction  of  person,  number,  or  gender,  was  made  in  the  verb ; 
and  this  we  find  at  the  present  day  to  be  universally  the  language  of 
very  young  children,  or  of  uneducated  persons  learning  to  speak  a 
foreign  tongue.  Thus  a  child,  on  one  of  its  playthings  being  fractured, 
runs  to  his  mother,  and  exhibits  the  toy,  exclaiming  broke !  broke  ! 
The  event  which  has  taken  place,  the  injury  sustained,  is  uppermost 
in  his  mind,  and  this  alone  he  strives  to  express,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
accessory  ideas.  Again,  as  the  chief  aim  of  language  is  to  communi- 
cate the  emotions  of  the  mind,  which  is  particularly  the  office  of  the 
verb,  so  the  principal  modification  of  the  verb  itself  is  that  used  to 
express  those  emotions  by  which  we  are  the  most  ordinarily  and  the 
most  sensibly  affected,  viz.  which  are  caused  by  some  action  from 
without.  Accordingly,  when  in  time  greater  precision  of  speech 
came  to  be  considered  necessary,  the  simple  form  of  the  verb  was 
restricted  to  its  principal  use,  that  of  denoting  an  action  performed  by 
a  third  person ;  while  its  secondary  offices,  such  as  the  representing  of 
an  action  performed  by  the  person  addressed,  by  the  speaker  himself, 
by  more  than  one  person,  &c.  were  pointed  out  by  various  additions 
made  to  the  original  form. 

SINGULAK. 

bpj  3  m.  The  a  of  the  first  radical  is  long,  because  it  terminates  a 
simple  syllable  ;  that  of  the  second,  which  has  to  form 
a  mixed  one,  is  short  (§  16.  a.). 

nbpg  3  /.  Here  Sn,  which  in  Hebrew  is  the  characteristic  of  the 
fem.  gender,  is  affixed  to  the  root ;  and  as  this  letter 
when  final  must  be  preceded,  according  to  the  rules 
of  orthoepy,  by  a  vowel  in  which  it  rests,  the  last 
radical  letter  b  takes  (  ),  and  the  vowel  of  the  second 
is  rejected  as  superfluous  (§  104.  2.). 

r\bt3p  2  m.  Consisting  of  the  root,  with  the  addition  of  n,  the  prin- 
cipal letter  and  vowel  of  the  pron.  Sirx,  affixed. 

^^^  2  /.      The  root  with  the  affixed  n  of  the  pron.  ni< . 

""rib^J  1  c.  The  preceding  with  the  addition  of  the  vowel  (*»—  of 
'1p^?|  (see  §  225). 

PLURAL. 

^bpg  3  c.  The  termination  of  the  plural  in  Heb.  is  Q ,  which  is 
affixed  to  verbs  by  means  of  the  semi-vowel  1 :  but,  in 
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order  to  make  the  necessary  distinction  between  the 
termination  of  the  third  pers.  plural  and  the  affixed 
pronoun  of  that  person  in  the  accusative,  the  D  of  the 
former  was  changed  into  its  cognate  "j  ;  which,  al. 
though  ultimately  rejected  as  superfluous,  is  still  in  a 
few  places  to  be  met  with  (§  226). 

Dribt2j5  2  771.  Here  Jn  affixed  to  the  root  represents  the  second  person, 
and  D  the  plural.  As  the  word  is  thus  increased  in 
length  by  an  accented  syllable,  the  vowel  of  the  first 
radical  is  rejected  (§  104.  1.). 

•jPlbtSp  2  f-     The  letter  ti,  as  in  the  preceding,  designates  the  person, 

and  1  for  distinction's  sake  the  number. 
^2bt2^  1  c.     Composed  of  the  verbal  root  and  the  principal  letters 
(^5)  of  the  pronoun  of  this  person. 

Infinitvae* 

§  161.  The  Infinitive,  or  nomen  actionis,  is  formed  from  the  root  in 
the  manner  following : 

bitDjp  ahsol.  When  unconnected  with  a  following  noun,  or  absolute, 
the  infinitive  merely  changes  the  second  a  of  the  root 
into  its  first  modification  o,  of  which  1  is  the  bearer. 

bbp  const.  When  placed  in  construction  with  another  noun  the 
vowel  of  the  first  radical  is  rejected ;  for  the  word  is 
considered  as  increased  in  length  by  that  which  fol- 
lows, and  with  which  it  is  in  close  connection.  See 
§  104.  3.  The  same  form  is  taken  on  receiving  a 
preposition. 

Future, 

§  162.  The  Future  (^'X^Ts'P)  or  secondary  tense  of  every  species  is 
formed  fron  the  infinitive  construct  either  by  prefixing,  or  by  both 
prefixing  and  affixing,  the  principal  parts  of  the  personal  pronouns,  to 
denote  person,  number,  and  gender.* 

*  This  difference  between  the  preterite  and  future  tenses  in  the  manner  of 
receiving  the  fragmentary  pronouns,  may  possibly  arise  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
preterite  the  performed  action  is  uppermost  in  the  speaker's  mind,  and  on  that 
account  is  placed  first  in  the  narration  ;  while  in  the  future,  on  the  contrary, 
the  action  has  as  yet  no  existence,  and  accordingly  is  placed  after  the  person  of 
whom  it  is  predicated  that  he  is  about  to  perform  it. 
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SINGULAR. 


bvp'^  3  m.  Here  1,  the  principal  letter  of  i^^n  (§  123),  is  originally 
prefixed  with  ShVa,  thus  bbpl ;  but  by  §  104.  I.  a. 
this  Sh'wa  is  changed  into  the  vowel  (  ),  thus  bbpn, 
which  by  §  92.  4.  becomes  bbp*^. 

bbpn  3  /.  The  n  characteristic  feminine,  which  is  prefixed  to  the 
word,  is  hardened  into  its  cognate  n  (§  73.  2.  d.y 

bbjpri  2  m.    The  n  here  prefixed  is  from  the  pron.  nrii^ . 

•'btSpn  2  /.     The  prefixed  in  is  from  the  pronoun  Pi^  ;  and  the  affbr- 

mative  is  the  characteristic  vowel  C^-)  of  the  feminine 

(§  127).    The  vowel  of  the  second  radical  is  rejected  in 

this  tense  also  when  the  third  receives  one  (§103. 2.  a.), 

bbpVi  1  c.  i^  from  'ipijl  is  prefixed  to  denote  the  first  person.  The 
preference  is  here  given  to  the  servile  iC  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  ''pNl ;  because  if  ^  were  taken,  this  person 
of  the  verb  would  be  liable  to  be  confounded  with  the 
third  pers.  sing.  ;  and  if  3,  with  the  first  pers.  plur. 
As  X  is  one  of  the  weakest  of  the  consonants,  it  takes 
instead  of  (  )  the  longer  cognate  vowel  (..)(§  88.  1.). 

PLURAL.  • 

p",  ibpp^  S  m.  To  the  third  pers.  masc.  sing,  is  added  the  plural 
termination  "j^  (§  123),  the  "j  of  which  is  in  general 
rejected.     So  that  the  person  is  designated  by  the  i  of 
the  third  person  prefixed  to  the  root,  and  the  number 
by  the  plur.  term.  ^  or  "jV 
npVl355F\  3/.   To  the  sing,  form  is  affixed  the  syllable  Hi  from  !13<1, 
to  denote  plurality. 
'jT,lbt2j3r\  2  m.  Here  again,  as  in  the  third  pers.,  the  plur.  termination 
^  or  1^  is  appended  to  the  singular  form. 
njbbpn  2  /.  In  this  case  the  affixed  syllable  JlJ  is  from  the  pron. 
njPli^ ,  and  denotes  both  gender  and  number ;  conse- 
quently the  ^  of  the  sing,  is  rejected  as  superfluous. 
And  hence  it  happens  that  the  fem.  plurals  of  the  sec. 
and  third  persons  appear  alike,  although  they  are  sub- 
stantially different,  the  term,   of  the  former  being 
derived  from  the  pron.  HJPlS^,  while  that  of  the  latter 
is  a  fragment  of  nSil . 
bbpS  1  c.    The  prefixed  D  is  from  ^^ . 
VOL.  I.  14, 
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This  manner  of  designating  person,  number,  and  gender,  obtains 
throughout  the  future  of  all  the  species  of  all  verbs  whatsoever. 


Imperative, 

§  163.  In  Hebrew  the  Imperative  is  used  only  in  the  second  person 
of  both  genders  and  numbers.  And  as  this  mode  always  designates  an 
action  which  is  yet  to  take  place,  it  is  very  properly  formed  from  the 
future  of  the  indicative,  by  the  omission  of  the  personal  prefix,  which 
is  readily  understood,  while  by  this  means  the  requisite  brevity  of 
expression  is  obtained.     Thus, 

Imp.  Fut. 


SING. 

bbjp 

bbfn 

3»m 

In  both  these  cases,  where  two  Sh'was 
concur  at  the  commencement  of  a  word, 
the  first  of  them  is  changed  into  short  i. 
See  §§102.  1.  a.,  104.  1.  a. 

PLUR. 

^bt2)?n 

2f. 
2  m, 

njbbjp 

njbbjpn 

2f. 

• 

Participles 

. 

§  164.  The  Active  Participle,  or  nomen  agentis,  is  formed  in  the  Kal 
species  by  changing  the  a  of  each  syllable  of  the  root  into  the  two 
modifications  of  that  vowel,  o  and  e  (§  10.  3.)  ;  thus  bt2^  he  killed,  bpp 
one  killing,  a  killer.  The  form  of  the  Passive  Participle,  or  nomen 
patientis,  is  b^t2p  one  killed.  These  are  varied  to  express  the  accidents 
of  gender,  number,  and  regimen,  like  other  attributives. 

§  165.  The  formation  of  the  infinitive  from  the  preterite,  the  future 
from  the  infinitive,  and  the  imperative  from  the  future,  holds  throughout 
all  the  species.  And  it  is  extremely  natural  that  this  should  be  the 
case  :  for  the  preterite  designates  an  action  which  has  been  performed  ; 
and  the  infinitive,  the  abstraction  of  such  action  from  its  concomitants 
of  person,  number,  &c.  And  as  an  action  which  has  once  been  per- 
formed may  be  performed  again,  by  prefixing  the  personal  pronouns  to 
this  abstract  noun  (see  §  162),  the  future  tense  is  formed ;  and  from 
this  latter,  for  the  purpose  of  intimating  that  such  action  must  be 
performed  again,  is  as  we  have  seen  derived  the  imperative. 

We  will  now  give  the  whole  of  the  simple  species  at  one  view. 


CHAP.   III.] 
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§166.  Paradigm  of  tlie  First  or  Kal  Species  of  b^. 
Preterite. 


PLUaAL. 
Fcm.  Com.  Masc. 


SINGULAR. 
Fern.  Com.  Masc. 


'nbtip  1 


bbp     Const.  bto];     Abs, 


PLUBAL.  SINGULAR. 

Fern.  Com.  Masc.  Fem.         Com.  Masc. 

^btip^  bbfpn  bbp:'  3 

iibtipn  ^bttpn  bbpn  2 

bbp?  bbpK  1 


bbp  2 


Imperative, 

iibtjp  ^bt)]? 

mibtip  d^btpp  nbtpp  bt?p   a. 

nib^t:p  D'^b^tip  nb^itip  biitoj;   p. 


NIPH  HAL. 


§  167.  Preterite,  This  species  consists  of  the  original  form  of  Kal, 
viz.  b^Jp  (§  113),  with  the  letter  3  prefixed,  thus  bttp^  ;  which  by- 
changing  the  first  (  )  into  (  ),  according  to  §  104.  i.  a.,  becomes 
bttj55 .  The  persons,  numbers,  and  genders,  are  denoted  by  the  same 
pronominal  augments  as  in  Kal. 

§  168.  Infinitive,  The  infinitive  absolute  changes  the  vowel  a  of  the 
preterite  into  its  modification  o,  thus  bbp5 .  Or  else  its  characteristic 
5  receives  Ty  prosthetic,  thus  bbppSl  (§  80)  ;  when  D  becomes  £issimilated 
to  the  first  radical,  which  is  signified  by  an  inserted  Daghesh ;  and  that 
this  may  be  expressed  with  the  utmost  distinctness,  it  takes  the  simple 
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open  vowel  a,  whence  we  have  bbj^H.  The  construct  form  of  the 
infinitive  takes,  in  contradistinction  to  the  absolute,  its  other  modifica- 
tion e  (§  10.  3.)  for  the  ultimate  vowel,  thus  bppSl. 

§  169.  Future.  This  tense  is  formed  from  the  infinitive  construct 
by  means  of  the  same  prefixes  and  afiixes  as  in  Kal,  e.  g.  inf.  const. 
bt2j?ln,  fut.  bpj^Sl^,  which  according  to  §  77.  3.  becomes  bt3|5';> ;  and  so 
on  of  the  other  persons  and  numbers. 

§  170.  Imperative.  The  imperative  of  Niph'hal  is  likewise  formed 
from  the  second  person  of  the  future  by  rejecting  the  prefixed  Jn,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  Jl  prosthetic  is  restored,  e.  g.  fut.  bttpri  for 
biy^iyr\  whence  imp.  bpjjiri,  &c. 

§  171.  Participle.  The  Niph'hal  participle — for  from  the  nature  of 
this  species  it  can  have  but  one — is  formed  from  the  third  pers.  masc. 
preterite  by  changing  its  ultimate  (_)  into  (  ),  thus  btJpS  ;  for  a  parti- 
ciple is  in  reality  a  verbal  noun,  and  all  nouns,  except  a  certain  class 
called  Cegholates,  have  a  long  vowel  in  the  final  syllable. 

§  172.  Paradigm  of  the  Second  or  Niph'hal  Species  of  btS^. 
Preterite, 

PLURAL.  SINGULAR. 

Com,  Masc.  Fem.  Com.  Masc. 

Dribtip?  n^t:):?  nbtipp   2 

siibws  ^nbt:D5  1 


Infinitive, 
btipn    Const.  bbpn     Aba. 

Future. 

nibtippi  *t2p^  btipn  btip^  3 

nAtipn  ^btipn  ^bt^pn  btspn  2 

bt:p3  bx:m  1 

••Jj.  "It  V 

Imperative. 

nAtDpn  5)btDpn  ^btipn  bt^pn  2 

T  ;    ••  It    •  ;  Iit   •  •    :  Iit   •  ••  It    • 

Participle, 

rtbtj]??  o^b^p?  nb^i??  b^p? 
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PI  HEL. 

§  173.  Preterite,  The  characteristic  of  the  intensive  species,  viz. 
Daghcsh  forte  in  the  second  radical,  is  expressed  in  the  most  distinct 
manner  possible  by  means  of  the  preceding  (  ),  which  is  the  shortest* 
of  all  the  vowels,  thus  btDp ;  and  this  consequently  is  retained  through- 
out the  whole  tense,  which  is  inflected  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
preterite  of  Kal  and  Niph'hal. 

J  174.  Infinitive.  The  infinitive  absolute  takes  d  instead  of  i  for 
the  first  vowel,  and  o  for  the  second  as  in  Kal,  thus  bbp.  The  con- 
struct retains  the  ultimate  e  of  the  preterite,  thus  b^J. 

§  175.  Future.  This  tense  is  formed  from  the  infinitive  construct  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  preceding  species,  with  the  exception  that,  as 
the  first  radical  has  here  a  vowel  of  its  own  (  ),  the  original  ShVa  of 
the  prefixed  pronouns  is  retained,  e.  g.  inf.  constr.  bt3p  fut.  b^p\  &c. 

§  176.  Imperative,  Formed  from  the  sec.  pers.  fut.  by  rejecting  the 
prefix,  thus  bttp,  (fee. 

§  177.  Participle.  The  Participle  of  the  Pi'hel  species  is  formed 
from  the  infinitive  construct  by  prefixing  the  letter  tt,  e.  g.  btSpip. 
This  prefix,  by  means  of  which  the  participles  of  all  the  subsequent 
species  likewise  are  formed,  is  the  chief  letter  of  the  pronoun  ^la  who  ; 
hence  b^pti  one  who  murders^  a  murderer, 

§  178.  Paradigm  of  the  Third  or  Pi'hel  Species  of  bt:p. 
Preterite, 

PLURAL.  SINGULAR. 

Fem.  Com,  Masc.  Fem.  Cora.  Masc. 

1 


Infinitive. 
i)t2]2     Const.  btOg    Abs. 

Future. 

^btpg;'  )m^v\  btai^:^  3 

iibtpgr^i  ^btpgn  btsgn  2 
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Imperative, 

PLURAL. 

SINGULAR. 

Fem. 

Masc.                                Fem. 

Masc. 

njbi^p 

Participle, 

^^E 

ribtfp^ 

D^btap^j          rh^]^i2 

^w^^ 

PUHAL 


§  179.  Preterite.  This  species,  the  passive  of  the  preceding,  has 
also  the  characteristic  Daghesh.  Its  first  vowel  is  u,  and  its  second 
o,  thus  btOp.  Person,  number,  &c.  are  signified  by  the  addition  of  the 
same  fragments  of  the  personal  pronouns  as  before. 

§  180.  Infinitive.  The  absolute  form  changes  the  vowel  a  of  the 
second  radical  of  the  preterite  into  o,  thus  b\sip»  In  the  construct  the 
original  vowel  is  restored,  thus  b^p. 

§  181.  Future.  The  future  is  formed,  as  in  the  active  voice,  by 
prefixing  the  personal  pronouns  with  Sh'wa,  thus  bl2p^ . 

§  182.  Imperative.  The  imperative  is  wanting.  The  Pu  hal  species 
is  used  only  as  a  passive,  in  which  the  action  does  not  originate  with 
the  subject  of  the  verb  ;  and  hence  the  Orientals  did  not  conceive  it 
logical  to  address  such  subject  imperatively.  The  Niph'hal  indeed 
possesses  this  mode  ;  but  that  species,  it  will  be  recollected,  is  used 
with  a  refle^ve  as  well  as  passive  signification,  and  it  is  in  the  former 
of  these  meanings  alone  that  the  imperative  can  ever  be  employed,  as 
"TQISn  take  heed  to  thyself. 

§  183.  Participle,  Formed  as  in  Pi'hel  by  prefixing  /Q  to  the  infini- 
tive construct,  and  lengthening  (_)  into  (t),  as  in  Niph'hal,  thus  btDptt. 


§184. 

Paradigm  of  the  Fourth 

or  Pu'hai 

.Species  of  ^i:^'^. 

Preterite, 

PLURAL. 

SINGULAB. 

Fem. 

Com.            Masc. 

Fem. 

Com.           Masc. 

sibtsp 

^'m. 

^^I? 

3 

b^I? 

dFib^i: 

^>m 

^"^m 

2 

iiA^i: 

^^rib^p 

1 

CUAr.  III.]  A'"'^    VEUB8.  IIU 

•  Infinitive. 

bl^p     Const.  bbp     Abs. 

Future, 

PLURAL.  SINGULAR, 

Fem.  Com.  Masc.  Fern.  Com,  Masc. 


I 


iibtop;'  b^prn  b^p;'  3 


b?I^3  b^j^i?  1 

(wanting)  i 

Participle, 

nibtpp^j  D"bt:p"9  •^^^i?'-?  ^^I?/-?  2 

hiph'hil. 

§185.  Preterite.  b'^tapH.  The  persons,  numbers,  and  genders  of  the 
preterite  of  the  causative  species  are  formed,  as  in  the  preceding,  by 
affixing  the  chief  parts  of  the  personal  pronouns.  The  second  vowel 
(\)  is  rejected,  and  its  place  supplied  by  the  appropriate  vowel  ( -  )  of 
the  preterite,  in  those  persons  where  the  third  radical  takes  Sh'wa ; 
and  thus  is  prevented  the  occurrence  of  a  long  mixed  syllable  in  the 
middle  of  a  word,  which  is  inadmissible  ;  consequently  ( \)  is  retained 
only  in  the  third  person  singular  and  plural  of  this  tense. 

§  186.  Infinitive.  In  the  absolute  form  T\  characteristic  takes  the 
vowel  a  instead  of  i ;  and  the  second  radical  changes  i  into  e,  thus 
b'^Upn.     The  construct  restores  i  to  the  second  syllable,  thus  b'^ppJl. 

§  187.  Future.  Formed  as  usual  from  the  infinitive  construct  by 
prefixing  the  pronouns  with  Sh'wa,  thus  b'lpjpn'^,  which  by  §77.  3. 
becomes  ^ tpp"' .  As  in  the  preterite,  i  is  retained  in  those  persons  only 
in  which  the  third  radical  ends  the  word,  or  has  a  vowel  of  its  own  ; 
in  the  others  it  is  changed  into  its  cognate  e,  thus  r»jbt2pn. 

§  188.  Imperative.  When  the  pronominal  t]  is  rejected,  T[  charac- 
teristic is  restored,  e.  g.  fut.  b'^ppri  for  b^ippiir^,  imp.  b'^pptl.  In  the 
masc.  sing,  only,  ^\)  is  changed  for  the  sake  of  brevity  into  (..), 
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thus  bppin  ;  in  the  rest  of  the  mode  the  form  of  the  future  is  retained, 

thus  ^b'lpipr;,  &c. 

§  189.  Participle.     Formed  from  the  infinitive  construct  by  prefix- 
ing "a,  and  consequently  rejecting  ^^,  whose  vowel  it  takes  (§  77.  3.), 

thusb'^pj^'a  forb^p;^™. 

§  190.  Paradigm  of  the  Fifth  or  Hiph'hil  Species  ©/"bp^. 
Preterite, 


PLLRAL. 

SINGULAR. 

Fem. 

Com. 

Masc.                         Fem. 

Com.           Masc. 

^b^tsf^ri 

nytpl^n 

b^tppn 

3 

V)^\^^ 

cji^jbtifpn        ri^t^i^ri 

^^^I?»7 

2 

i)5b^ppri 

Irifiniiive. 

■'J?^^i?n 

1 

5^'^!?^] 

Const.                           b^iDpn    Abs. 

Pufwre. 

t^jbtifpn 

^b^tpp;;          b^tppn 

^'^!?- 

3 

^f^^]i^ 

^b^tppn        ''b^tpppn 

55'^l?n 

2 

55'^I?^ 

/w2?era/iug. 

b^t^ipfi? 

1 

»^J^^1?L! 

btspjj 

2 

rtb^tpi^^a 

D^yt5p!a          nb'^tpp^ 

^'?I?'^ 

HOPH  HAL. 


§  191.  Preterite.     The  passive  of  Hiph'hil,  which  also  has  n  for  its 
characteristic,  takes  o  or  u  for  the  first  vowel,  and  a  for  the  second, 

thus  bpjpn,  tfbtjn. 

§  192.  Infinitive.    In  the  absolute  the  vowel  a  of  the  second  radical 
changes  into  e,  thus  btapJl.     In  the  construct  it  remains  unaltered, 

thus  bujpn,  ^btjin. 
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§  193.  Future,  Formed  as  usual  by  prefixing  the  personal  pronouns 
to  the  infinitive  construct,  e.  g.  btSpH*',  sjbTpn'^,  which  by  §  77.  3.  are 
contracted  into  bt:fp^  and  1\bw. 

§194.  Imperative.  The  imperative  of  this  species  is  wanting,  for 
the  same  reason  as  in  Pu'hal. 

§195.  Participle.  Formed  by  prefixing  tt  to  the  infinitive  con- 
struct, and  changing  (.)  into  (^),  thus  btppntt,  tyblDrTQ,  contracted  by 
§  77.  3.  into  b-ajP^,  1\)^12  . 

§  196.  Paradigm  of  the  Sixth  or  Hopu'hal  Species  of  bl3^. 
Preterite. 

PLURAL.  SINGULAR. 

Fern.  Cora.  Masc.  Fern.  Com.  Masc. 

■jpjbiDppri  J2j^^^i?0        '^^^li'v.  ^^^I?»7  ^ 


'iJ'Philt'V 

t^;?apn                 i 

!^?5l?0 

Const.                               bt?pM     Abs. 

Future. 

njbtipn 

Imperative, 
(wanting) 

Participle. 

bapri  3 

nibtjp)^ 

D^btjp^       nbtjp^l 

^?I?'^ 

HITHPA  HEL. 


§  197.  Preterite.  This  species  is  formed  by  prefixing  the  syllable 
tyn  to  the  infinitive  construct  of  Pi*hel,  adding  the  usual  pronominal 
terminations  to  denote  person,  number,  and  gender,   thus  bSftlH, 

nbppnn,  &c. 

VOL.   I.  16 
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§  198.  Infinitive,  The  infinitive  absolute  is  wanting ;  the  construct 
retains  the  form  of  the  preterite  unchanged. 

§  199.  Future,  Formed  from  the  infinitive  by  prefixing  the  personal 
pronouns,  e.  g.  btS^tn*!';',  contracted  by  §77.  3.  into  btipln''. 

§  200.  Imperative.  Formed  from  the  future  by  rejecting  the  prono- 
minal prefix  of  the  second  person,  and  restoring  Si,  e.  g.  fut.  btajPflPl 

for  b^!?nnn,  imp.  bDj?rin. 

§201.  Participle.  Formed  from  the  infinitive  by  prefixing  "Q  ;  when 
by  §  77.  3.  the  preformative  n  is  rejected,  and  its  vowel  given  to  tt, 

e.  g.  bta)?™  for  btsjpn™. 

§  202.  Paradigm  of  the  Seventh  or  Hithpa'hel  Species  of  bttp. 

Preterite. 

PLURAL.  SINGULAR. 

Fem.  Com.  Masc.  Fem.  Com.  Masc. 

IfJ^^I^^n        tjnbi^I^inri         i^b^E^i^ri       ^^^12^»7  2 

Infinitive, 

btDj^Snll     Const.  (wanting)     Abs. 

Future, 

njbtD]2r\n  ^^^^PJ}":  '^W^^  ^^l?r^?   ^ 

nDbi??]2r\ri  ^btoi^nn  'btognn         i^t^gnn  2 

Imperative, 

nib^griiTi         ^btsi^inri         'btpgnri         ^^^tu  2 

Participle. 

r\ibtf))5Jn^^        Q'btpi^ri^         f^^^E^^-?  ^^^^"^^ 
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Paradigm  of  Perfect  Verbs, 


Preterite. 

Kal. 

Niph. 

Pi'hel. 

Pu'hal. 

Hiph. 

Hoph. 

Hithp. 

Sing.  3  m. 

^^.P, 

^•^F?? 

^P 

^»|5 

^"''^pn 

brapn 

bapnn 

3f. 

^)^^ 

"V"?!^? 

"V-:p 

•"»V^R 

nb'^bpjn 

J^^^pr; 

n^apnn 

2  m. 

^)^-Pr 

PJ^^P? 

P!^??P 

«?^^R 

rn^sttpn 

*?^^PvJ 

n^Dpnn 

2f. 

»1^^I? 

1 1  -'i- 

tnbBp 

nbap 

fj^^p^ 

^^^p^ 

P'V^P'}'^ 

1  c. 

''^)kP,      ^^)kP} 

•'Fibbp 

•^Fibuj? 

•^nbbpn 

"^nbiapjn 

•'pibispnn 

Plur.  3  c. 

^yj>^ 

5lbl3l?5 

si^iap 

iibap 

i^'^^pn 

^Vjpn 

sibDpnn 

2  m. 

fip^V^i^ ' 

is^^^i^? 

fin^^P 

t^^^l^ 

QnbDpn 

dPibiaprt 

firjlprspnn 

2f. 

)T\hiip   inVjpa 

)piV^p 

)^^^P, 

ipjV^pn 

l^^^^p''^ 

»F!V^P^n 

1  c. 

"^t:|5 

SlD^apS 

sia^iflp 

«Vl3l5 

i5^^pn 

iis^upn 

sia^bpnn 

Infinitive. 

Jibiol. 

bil3)5 

bb;?^ 

hbp 

btfll? 

^''^prl 

^»P>^ 

Constr. 

bbp 

^^i^n 

^ajD 

>  VajD 

^''»p^! 

^^pf^ 

^^pfjn 

Future. 

Sing.  3  m. 

V^|5^ 

^^i^"? 

^^P"? 

"^'^p.:: 

^■'^p: 

^^Pt 

bispn'^ 

3f. 

bbpn 

^^|5PI 

^'^pP) 

"^'^py} 

b'^rapsin 

^^pp| 

b^pntn 

2  m. 

bbptn 

yj;3ti 

^?P^ 

V^l^tn 

^''i^pP) 

^'^pp» 

^apnn 

2f. 

""V^P^ 

''^^I^FI 

'»bl3t3P) 

">^:3)?pi 

''V'^bpn 

''^lapin 

•'^wprin 

1  c. 

)>bpi< 

"^'^.m 

^?P^: 

^•^1^^^ 

b'ltapx 

^"^P^ 

^^pJ^fi^ 

Plur.  3  m. 

^p: 

^^^^ 

1^"^P'? 

^^1^: 

iib^ia;^^ 

nbrap;; 

si^rspn-: 

3f. 

nsVjpPi 

f^jV'j?'^^ 

h3l3D)5in  n3^^]5ri 

^f^'^P^ 

nibapri 

•'^5^'^pf?p} 

2  m. 

siVjpPl 

!lVl3)3n 

i^'^P^i 

sib'Jj^n 

^yh^v\ 

i^^p^ 

!ibi3pnn 

2f. 

ns^DpPi  ns^ia^tn  j 

labisj^P}  J^5VJp^rl 

ns^Dpr) 

^^)m 

•"'JV^P^^ 

1  c. 

VjF?? 

b-j)5a 

^ap; 

^^i^? 

^''^p^ 

^^P? 

^•^pf?3 

Imperative. 

Sing.  2  m. 

bbp 

bD^srj 

V^P 

v^pn 

^rsprirt 

2f. 

■'V^P 

''b-j]5n 

^Y^P 

"•^■^^pn 

•^^apnrj 

Plur.  2  m. 

^^1?^ 

sib-jpn 

^^P 

ilb'^aprt 

Ji^tspinrT 

2f. 

njVjp' 

riibaisn 

j^iV^p 

^5^^pr! 

nabbpnn 

Participles. 

jidive. 

V^P 

^•^p'? 

^■^^p^ 

bttpna 

Patsive. 

b^i:j5 

^^P? 

^i^^ 

^P^ 
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§  203.  The  preceding  table  exhibits  the  entire  perfect  verb  as 
inflected  through  all  the  species.  In  order  to  insure  a  correct  pronun- 
ciation,  whenever  the  tone-syllable,  which  is  usually  on  the  ultimate, 
occurs  on  the  penult,  it  is  marked  by  an  accent  (  '  )  placed  on  that 
syllable. 


OPTATIVE     AND     POTENTIAL     MODES. 

Future  Paragogic, 

§  204.  The  Hebrew  Future  not  only  declares  that  an  action  is  about 
to  happen  at  some  period  of  time  not  yet  arrived,  but  is  also  employed 
to  intimate  in  addition  a  desire  towards  the  performance  of  such  action 
existing  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker  or  writer :  thus  ViDpSS  I  will  or 
shall  kill,  nbup^i  /  wish  to  kill,  or  oh,  that  I  may  kill !  The  latter 
mode  shows  that  the  action  originates  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker,  on 
the  part  of  whom  it  expresses  either  strong  desire  for  its  accomplish- 
ment (and  thence  its  use  as  an  exclamation),  or  a  feeling  of  confidence 
that  it  will  be  performed. 

§205.  This  mode,  called  the  Optative,  is  formed  by  adding  to  the  future 
of  the  indicative  the  syllable  T\—  with  its  directing  power,  by  means  of 
which  the  desire  of  the  subject  is  more  forcibly  expressed  as  directed 
towards  the  action,  e.  g.  ^^tijl  /  will  sing,  H'liaTi^  heartily  will  I  sing  ! 
Ps.  9:3.;  SlD^bi^D^  ....  nj^riDp  let  us  break  ....  and  let  us  cast 
away  !  Ps.  2  :  3.  Sometimes  it  is  used  to  express  determination  on  the 
part  of  the  speaker,  e.  g,  Sri'l'^liJif  now  will  I  sing,  Is.  5  :  1.,  11)5^)1^:  / 
will  surely  divide,  Ps.  60  :  8.,  l"t^2jil^5■b^  /  will  surely  not  he  ashamed, 
Ps.  25 :  2.  31  :  2.,  Jlbsi?  bs^  /  will  by  no  means  fall,  2  Sam.  24  :  14. ; 
see  Job  9  :  27,  35.  10  : 1.  It  is  also  employed  simultaneously  with  the 
imperative,  for  the  purpose  of  exhortation,  e.  g.  JlUS'lS  ''Ob  come,  let  us 
sing,  Ps.  95  :  1.,  n^'^ID^I  iTiriP\liJ!]  1b53  come,  let  us  worship  and  bow 
down,  V.  6. 

§  206.  The  peculiar  force  of  this  form  of  the  future  renders  it  capa- 
ble of  being  employed  in  those  cases  only  where  the  speaker  is  himself 
the  performer  or  one  of  the  performers  of  the  action,  viz.  in  the  first 
person  singular  and  plural.  In  a  very  few  instances  its  use  is  extended 
to  the  third  person,  e.  g.  SmO'iri'i  oh,  that  he  may  hasten.  Is.  5  :  19. ;  and 
as  a  simple  assertion,  !li55?ni  and  she  doted,  Ezek.  23 :  20.  Occa- 
sionally we  find  n..  for'^h^,  e.  g.  M&^'njp&^5  1  Sam.  28  :  15.,  nSISn;' 
Ps.  20:4. 
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5*207.  1.  The  paragogic  Si  is  sometimes  also  affixed  to  the  impera- 
tive, for  the  purpose  of  softening  the  command  into  a  warm  and  anxious 
request,  its  force  answering  in  such  case  to  the  English  /  pray,  e.  g. 
^^y  awake,  TH'^^  awake,  I  pray  thee,  Pa,  59  :  5.,  n^'^pJl  id.  v.  6. ;  so 
TiTQID  hear,  I  pray,  nn'^tpj^n  id.  Ps.  61  :  2.,  rm'^p  oh,  arise!  Ps.  3 :  8. 

2.  When  T\  paragogic  is  affixed  to  the  future,  it  occasions  the  rejec 
tion  of  the  preceding  vowel,  if  it  be  a  mutable  one,  by  §  103.  2.  a.,  thus 
*l^ty;,  Srn'ffiTij;.  When  affixed  to  the  imperative  Kal  of  perfect  verbs, 
if  the  second  radical  has  o,  this  vowel  is  shortened  and  shifted  back  to 
the  first  (§  103.  2.  b.),  e.  g.  ^btJ,  Tir\12tD  1  Chron.  29  :  18. ;  those 
which  have  d  reject  it,  and  then,  on  the  concurrence  of  two  Sh'was, 
the  first  is  changed  into  i  (§  104.  1.  a.),  e.  g.  ID©,  JinD©  Gen.  39 :  7, 
12.  forJlDDtt?. 


Future  Apocopate. 

§  208.  When  the  Future  expresses  a  wish  or  command,  or  is  con- 
nected  with  the  succeeding  word  by  Makkeph,  it  is  enounced  with 
greater  brevity  than  usual :  in  the  former  case,  on  account  of  the 
quickness  of  utterance  appropriate  to  the  expression  of  a  command  or 
urgent  solicitation  (§  163);  and  in  the  latter,  in  consequence  of  its 
close  connection  with  the  following  word,  which  causes  it  to  lose  the 
accent  that  enabled  the  ultimate  long  vowel  to  form  a  mixed  syllable 
(§70). 

§  209.  This  contraction  of  the  regular  form  of  the  verb  from  the  first 
of  the  above  causes,  appears  in  the  following  ways,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  several  classes  of  verbs. 

1.  In  the  perfect  verb  it  occurs  only  in  the  Hiph'hil  species,  whose 
ultimate  vowel  i  is  changed  into  its  modification  e,  e.  g. 

Hiph.  fut.  bit:p%  apoc.  bt2)?|) ;  fut.  b^-[n%  apoc.  b'nn^ 

2.  In  verbs  "iy  this  contraction  takes  place  in  both  Kal  and  Hiph'hil; 
in  the  former  u  is  changed  into  6,  e.  g. 

Kal     fut.    D'^p;,   apoc.    dp,;   fut.  n^-aj,    apoc.  inb;». 

In  Hiph'hil  of  these  as  of  the  perfect  verbs,  i  is  changed  into  e,  e.  g. 

Hiph.  fut.   D^p\     apoc.    DJ?^ ;    fut.    ri'^tt^,    apoc.  ritt^. 

3.  In  verbs  Sib  every  species  is  subjected  to  a  change.  In  Kal  this 
consists  in  eliding  the  ultimate  radical  n,  and  shifting  back  the  vowel 
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of  the  second  radical  to  the  first,  when  this  latter  is  destitute  of 
one,  e.  g. 

Kal  fut.  nb:;\\  apoc.  b^^;  fut.  n25^\  apoc.  i^n^ 
In  Pi'hel  n  rad.  is  rejected  together  with  the  preceding  vowel,  e.  g. 

Pi'hel  fut.  n>^\  apoc.  b^^ ;  fut.  n>D%  apoc.  b^^. 
In  Hiph'hil  Jl  is  rejected,  and  (  ...  )  given  also  to  the  preformative,  e.  g. 

Hiph.  fut.    nb^\      apoc.   bj;; ;     fut.    nS^l^  apoc.   :|-i;^. 

§210.  According  to  the  peculiar  signification  of  the  future  apoco- 
pate,  its  use  is  restricted  mostly  to  the  third  person,  to  intimate  a  wish 
for  the  performance  of  an  action  by  such  person,  e.  g.  lii<  ^T\*^  may 
light  exist,  may  there  be  light,  Gen.  1  :  3.,  ^Tji'in^  ^^^^  T\)H^  ^i"}  the 
Lord  watch  between  me  and  thee,  31 :  49.  It  is  also  frequently  employed 
with  the  negative  particle  bs^  to  express  dissuasion,  e.  g.  tpiC'i  bi^  may 
it  not  wander,  Prov.  7 :  25. ;  and  likewise  in  the  second  person,  e.  g. 
''nn  ba^  do  not  be,  3:7.,  t|^n  bi^  let  not  go,  4 ;  13.  ;  seldom  with  xb, 
e.  g.  Jrjori  ^b  it  shall  not  continue,  Gen.  4  :  12.  ;  once  in  the  first  person, 
as  a  direct  negation,  viz.  Jqoi^  ^b  I  will  not  continue,  Deut.  18  :  16.* 

*  The  Arabic,  which  of  all  the  Shemitish  dialects  is  distinguished  by  the 
greatest  fullness  of  inflection,  and  consequent  definiteness  of  expression,  exhi- 
bits the  above  with  other  varieties  in  the  meaning  of  the  verb  in  a  much  more 
marked  and  uniform  manner.  In  that  language,  as  in  Hebrew,  the  verb  has  but 
two  tenses,  a  preterite  and  a  future  ;  this  latter,  however,  is  inflected  in  three 
different  ways  besides  the  primary  form,  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  those 
modifications  of  the  simple  idea,  and  those  relations  which  actions  bear  to  one 
another,  which  in  the  Indo-European  languages  are  signified  by  the  different 
modes.     They  are  as  follows  : 

1.  The  Conjunctive  is  formed  by  changing  the  final  (  '  )  of  the  indicative  into 

(  "  ),  and  eliding  the  affbrmative  ^,  e.  g.  ind.  AjCftJ,  conj.  JuciL)  ;  ind. 
^jJLxJb,  conj.  ^AJCaj.  It  is  used  in  general  to  represent  an  action  as  the 
purpose  or  design  of  another  action. 

2.  The  Conditional  is  formed  from  the  preceding  by  rejecting  the  final  (" ), 

^90^  O  9  (1^ 

e.  g.  conj.  JjCib  ,  cond.  JjCftJ  •  It  is  most  frequently  employed  in  hypothetical 
sentences,  to  express  an  action  as  the  condition  or  consequence  of  the  performance 
of  another  action. 

3.  The  Emphatic  is  formed  by  adding  to  the  simple  future  a  double  or  single 

9   >o^  55    '   '"-  O     '   '«- 

^,  e.g.  ind.  JJCftjj  emph.  ^^»JUCaj  or  j^%JUCib-  1*  is  employed  chiefly  in 
wishing,  requesting,  or  forbidding. 


I 
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§  211.  The  same  shortening  of  the  ultimate  vowel  and  elision  of  n 
final  are  caused  by  a  following  Makkeph,  e.  g.  ^2b"?fb';>  Is.  6  :  8.,  "ng^ 
*lii<b  Job  3  :  9.  And,  as  1  conversive  when  prefixed  to  the  future  has 
the  effect  of  drawing  the  accent  further  back  towards  the  commence- 
ment of  the  word,  the  reception  of  this  particle  generally  results  in  a 
similar  contraction  of  the  final  vowel  (§§215,  216),  e.  g.  b'^'ll^  b'nn^T ; 
n^D'i,  bD'^V  When  the  penult  of  the  apocopated  form  is  a  simple 
syllable,  in  which  case  it  has  the  preference  in  taking  the  accent 
(§  57.  4.),  the  ultimate  is  frequently  still  further  shortened,  e.  g.  fut. 
fj'ipi'^,  apoc.  qpi**,  conv.  vipi'^l  ;  apoc.  Dtp^,  conv.  DTDJI  ;  apoc.  Dp^, 
conv.  DJJ1  ;  apoc.  i^'n;! ,  conv.  fi^'n^l . 


WAV    CONVERSIVE     FUTURE. 

§  212.  In  addition  to  the  two  absolute  tenses,  Preterite  and  Future, 
which  the  Hebrew  verb  exhibits,  there  is  also  a  relative  past,  or  Imper- 
fect tense,  which  is  very  appropriately  framed  by  prefixing  to  the  future 
the  principal  letter  1  of  the  verb  of  existence  HIH  =  n^tl ;  thus  bbp*^ 
he  will  killf  bbp'^'l  and  he  was  killing,  he  killed ;  and  as  this  particle  in 
a  manner  converts  the  future  into  a  preterite,  it  has  received  the  name 
of  Wav  Conversive  {y^^t^T^I^  11  )• 

§  213.  Although  this  mode  of  forming  a  new  tense  may  appear  at 

first  sight  arbitrary  in  the  extreme,  a  consideration  of  its  precise  force 

will  show  us  that  its  construction  is  both  natural  and  highly  ingenious. 

The  imperfect  or  historical  tense  differs  from  the  preterite,  inasmuch 

as  by  the  latter  an  event  is  merely  stated  to  have  taken  'place  at  some 

previous  point  of  time ;  but  when  using  the  former,  the  speaker  goes 

back  in  imagination  to  that  period  in  which  the  action  designated  was 

being  performed,  and   expresses   himself  accordingly,   even   though 

intending  to  convey  the  idea  that  it  has  already  been  brought  to  a 

close  :   thus  in  the  phrase,  /  saw  a  man  who  was  writing  a  letter t 

nothing  is  said  about  the  completion  of  the  act  of  writing,  although 

that  may  have  taken  place  long  before ;  it  is  asserted  only  that  at  a 

period  antecedent  to  that  in  which  the  statement  is  made,  the  act  was 

in  the  course  of  performance.     Accordingly  the  Hebrew  imperfect  is 

very  properly  compourided  of  a  fragment  of  the  verb  n^H  he  or  it  was, 

there  was,  by  means  of  which  the  mind  of  the  auditor  is  transported 

into  the  past,  *and  the  future  of  the  verb  denoting  the  action,  which 

future,  as  shown  in  the  Syntax  (§  964.  2.),  is  frequently  employed  as 
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a  present.  Hence  the  phrase  bSi^ni  i'^'l^'Q  nj?jnl  she  took  of  its  fruit, 
and  ate,  Gen.  3  :  6.,  is  equivalent  to  bDb^H  JlJ*!  i'^'^^'Q  ^J?^^  i^3«7  ^^  ^^ 
(so  that)  sAe  takes  of  its  fruit,  (and)  z^  z^a*  (so  that)  she  eats,  where  the 
narrator  first  refers  his  reader  back  to  the  time  of  the  action,  and  then 
speaks  of  it  as  actually  taking  place.* 

§214.  1.  This  1  is  prefixed  to  all  persons,  genders,  and  numbers, 
without  undergoing  any  change,  and  is  always  to  be  considered  as  an 
abridgment  of  niH  there  was,  it  was  so,  used  impersonally.  It  is 
accompanied  by  (  ),  the  regular  vowel  of  the  second  radical,  although 
in  the  verb  niH  this  is  lengthened  into  (  x  )  on  account  of  the  following 
weak  letter  (§  1 38.  4.).  And  that  the  short  vowel  may  be  retained,  by 
which  this  particle  is  distinguished  from  1  conjunctive,  whose  connect- 
ing power  it  shares  (see  §  688  et  seqq.\,  whenever  the  pronominal 
preformative  of  the  future  has  a  vowel  of  its  own,  it  takes  Daghesh 
forte  (§  31),  e.  g.  "I^^^l  • 

2.  If  the  performative  'i  of  the  third  person  has  Sh  Va,  and  thus  can 
terminate  a  mixed  syllable  without  it,  Daghesh  is  omitted,  or  more 
properly  speaking  is  not  inserted  (§  33.  1.),  e.  g.  'ijl'il. 

3.  In  the  first  person  singular,  where  the  preformative  i^  is  a  gut- 
tural, and  consequently  incapable  of  receiving  Daghesh  although 
accompanied  by  a  vowel,  the  first  syllable  is  completed  by  lengthening 
( _)  into  (  ,  ),  e.  g.  nbm"}  Jer.  44 :  4.,  ^^b^i^J  1  Sam.  12:1.,  niai^J 
Ex.  4:23.  32:24. 

§  215.  This  prefix,  which  increases  the  word  at  its  commencement 
by  a  syllable,  exercises  an  influence  on  the  accent,  and  thence  on  the 
ultimate  vowel,  in  the  modes  following  : 

1.  The  accent  of  the  future,  which  according  to  §  57.  1.  regularly 
accompanies  the  ultimate  syllable,  is  shifted  to  the  penult,  if  capable 
of  receiving  it  (see  §57.  4.),  on  the  addition  of  ^  at  the  commencement 
of  the  word ;  in  order  that  it  may  not  be  preceded  by  more  than  one 
syllable  (§  64). 

2.  If  the  ultimate  vowel  is  long,  and  makes  a  mixed  syllable  by  the 
aid  of  the  accent  (§55.  1.),  when  this  latter  is  shifted  back  on  the 
reception  of  1  conversive,  the  vowel  is  necessarily  shortened,  e.  g. 


*  In  Arabic  this  tense  is  formed  by  placing  before  the  future  the  verb  of  exist- 
ence in  the  preterite  as  a  separate  word,   agreeing  with  the   nominative  in 

number  and  person,   e.  g.  ^^  y,''^   i,yS^ he  was  (so  that)  he  goes  out,  i.  e,  he 
went  out. 


•■■  ^-  f^-  c;> 
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3.  The  same  is  the  case  in  the  future  of  the  NiphMial  species,  where 
also  the  ultimate  vowel  is  long,  e.  g.  >r|DiJ'^,  5]Cif^1 ;  and  in  future  Pi'hel 
when  tlie  second  radical  is  a  letter  incapable  of  receiving  Daghesh, 
and  the  preceding  syllable  is  consequently  simple,  e.  g.  -Jll^.  ^'in';>1. 

4.  But  if  the  penult  is  a  mixed  or  the  ultimate  a  simple  syllable,  the 
accent  remains  on  this  latter,  whose  vowel  accordingly  retains  its 
length,  e.  g.  Kal  ti^HD'J,  nstp^^  ;  )r\'^,  "jPi^l ;  m'^\  t:^p:'1 ;  K;%  ti^2^^ . 

§  216.  In  future  Hiph'hil,  although  the  accent  remains  with  the 
ultimate  on  receiving  1  conversive,  the  vowel  ( i_  )  of  this  syllable  is 
changed  into  (..),  e.  g.  b'i5n%  bjn^  ;  X-'n\  Xl^l  ;  i^'';i%  ^p'^'}  - 

§  217.  1.  If  the  third  radical  is  n,  which  in  the  future  always  rests 
in  ( ...  )  (see  §  438.  3.),  on  taking  1  conversive,  this  short  vowel  is 
rejected,  and  likewise  the  final  H ,  which  by  the  rejection  of  the  preced- 
ing vowel  is  rendered  entirely  inaudible,  e.  g.  n^S^i,  '12';>1;  n^D%  b?'?^* 
Or  else  the  H  is  rejected  and  ( .. )  shifted  to  the  first  radical,  e.  g.  SlSl^ 
*|2^1 ;  in  the  verbs  rT^n  and  rT^H ,  the  (  ...  )  on  being  thus  shifted  back 
is  changed  into  (  )  the  homogeneous  vowel  of  the  following  ^ ,  and 
the  euphonic  vowel  given  to  the  preformative  (§  162)  is  rejected  as 
being  now  superfluous,  thus  H)]!!'' ,  '^H^l  ;  T]'l]'n*> ,  TI^I . 

2.  In  the  sec.  and  third  pers.  fem.  plur.  also  the  n  of  the  afTormative 
nj  is  elided  on  the  reception  of  1  conversive,  e.  g.  Hi'^jptJn ,  p!?1pr)T 
Gen.  19  :  33,  35.,  pntin;!  v.  36.,  1|^yF^^  Ex.  1  :  17.,^p;)nnn  ib.  If, 
however,  the  penult  is  a  mixed  syllable,  n  generally  remains,  e.  g. 
njas'ini  >  <^JP^P^^  ^®"*  ^4  :  61. ;  in  a  very  few  instances  it  is  omitted, 
e.g.  p-QKni  Ex.  1  :  19. 

WAV  CONVERSIVE  PRETERITE. 

§218.  As  the  Future  tense  becomes  a  Preterite  by  means  of  a 
prefixed  1  accompanied  by  the  vowel  ( _ ),  the  Preterite  is  converted 
into  a  relative  Future  on  receiving  the  same  letter  without  a 
vowel,  which  is  distinguished  from  simple  1  conjunctive  by  its  power 
of  removing  the  accent  of  the  preterite  of  perfect  verbs  from  the  penult 
syllable  to  the  ultimate,  e.  g.  Phy^  thou  hast  killed,  nbtSg*!  and  thou 
shall  kill* 

•  We  may  suggest  that  the  reason  why  the  accent  is  transferred  to  the  last 
syllable  instead  of  being  carried  back  as  in  the  future,  or  even  allowed  to  retain 
its  original  position  on  the  penult,  is  that  it  may  give  greater  prominence  to 
the  affixed  pronoun  denoting  the  subject  of  the  verb,  and  thus  produce  a  degree 
of  resemblance  to  the  future  proper.     See  §  162.  note. 

VOL.  I.  17 
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§  219.  1.  The  chief  and  indeed  the  only  force  of  1  conversive  pre- 
terite  may  be  affirmed  to  consist  in  its  quality  of  conjunction  ;  since  it 
seldom  occurs  unless  preceded  in  the  same  phrase  by  a  future  proper 
or  an  imperative,  in  which  case  its  sole  office  appears  to  be  to  connect 
the  simple  meaning  of  the  verb,  which  is  expressed  by  the  preterite 
(see  §  160),  with  what  precedes,  showing  that  the  accessory  idea  of 
futurity  or  command  is  to  be  attributed  also  to  the  verb  thus  connected : 
a,  with  a  future,  e.  g.  tlii^  "P^^b^^  ip:^  i^'inj  '^^'Ip^  D^p^'  ^^  y>hen  a 
prophet  shall  arise  in  the  midst  of  thee,  and  (shall)  ^zre  thee  a  sign,  Deut. 
13  : 2. ;   or  a  participle  with  a  future  signification,  e.  g.  D^^'iptt  "^^PH 

dDtOi^is  tif:m  "^tyitrv]  rmt  uty^  onnDti  ^m  Dipian^tj  hehoid  i 

(am)  about  to  raise  them  out  of  the  place  whither  ye  have  sold  them,  and 
(will)  return  your  deed  upon  your  own  head,  Joel  4:7.;  and,  h.  with  an 
imperative,  e.  g.  n^'Qi^l  -jb  go  thou  and  say,  Is.  6:9.,  'lD'^ti|:lnl  ^5?"l 
tremble  and  hear,  8:9.;  or  an  infinitive  used  as  an  imperative,  e.  g. 
Pl'llCi^'l  tfibin  go  and  say,  Jer.  39  :  16.,  and  thus  very  frequently. 

2.  It  is  also  prefixed  to  a  preterite  signifying  command,  where  the 
expression  -jb  or  -fibjl,  indicating  command  or  entreaty  to  do  that 
intimated  by  the  ensuing  verb,  is  omitted,  and  left  to  be  supplied  by  the 
reader,  e.  g.  tj'^icb  n'l'^ni  nptrtl  and  be  strong  and  show  thyself  a  man, 
1  Kings  2  :  2,  3.  ■ 

§  220.  The  only  change  produced  by  the  procession  of  the  accent  in 
this  form  is,  that  when  the  second  radical  has  Hholem  (§  133),  which 
can  now  no  longer  form  a  mixed  syllable,  it  is  changed  into  its  corre- 
sponding short  vowel  Kamets  Hhatuph,  e.  g.  r\bb^,  ^^^^)  • 


REMARKS    ON   THE    PERFECT    VERBS. 
KAL. 

Preterite. 

§221.  Third  pers.  masc.  sing.  1.  The  second  radical  letter  retains 
its  a  in  all  those  persons  of  the  preterite  in  which  the  third  is  destitute 
of  a  vowel,  except  in  a  few  instances,  where  ?  or  e  is  taken  instead, 
e.g.  mm^^  Deut.  4:1,. 22.  11:8,23.  19:1.  30:5.  Josh.  1:15., 
^^mb;i  Num.  11 :  12.  Jer.  2  :  27.  15  :  10.  Ps.  2  :  7.,  'T^ribi«J"»»  Judg.  13:6. 
1  Sam.  1  :  20.  ;  DnbS^IC  1  Sam.  12  :  13.  Job  21 :  29. 

2.  a.  Neuter  verbs  whose  second  radical  has  e  (see  §  134)  change  this 
vowel  into  d  in  the  other  persons(191. 2.  c),  e.  g.  fpt,  '^3npp|  1  Sam.  12 : 2., 
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f  3pn  ,  nstn  Deut.  21  :  14.  b.  Those  which  have  o  retain  it  through- 
out,'  thus  ]i:p,  'insbp  Gen.  32  :  11.,  bbj  ,  "^nbD;*  Gen.  30  :  8.  Judg.  8:3. 
Ps.  40  :  13. ;  except  that  when  the  accent  is  removed  to  the  affbrraa. 
tive  on  account  of  a  prefixed  *i  conversive,  or  of  a  pronominal  suffix,  it  is 
shortened  into  d  (§  220),  e.g.  bb^j  nbD'^l  Ex.  18:23.,  TnbD"^  Ps.  13:5. 

N'  '  '-'  T»t:TT-  '  AftTJ 

§  222.  Third  per s.  fern.  The  H  of  this  person  is  occasionally  hard- 
ened into  n  (§  73.  2.  d.),  e.  g.  nbtX  Deut.  32  :  36.  for  nbtij . 

§  223.  Sec,  pers.  masc.  Sometimes  the  complete  termination  of 
nnX  is  affixed  to  the  root,  e.  g.  JinS^iS  Pa.  8  : 4.,  T\T\yGpp^  30  : 8., 

nn©?'in  eo :  4.,  nnn;  Deut.  14 :  25.,  nnnsia  Mai.  2 ":  14.',  nnbej 

2  Kings.  14  :  10.     Once  the  whole  pronoun  is  placed  before  the  verb, 

"^y^  r\m  Jer.  22 :  25.  for  nnx  ^i\j  =  r\r^iy^ . 

§  224.  ^ec.  pers.  fern.  Here  in  like  manner  the  full  termination  of 
the  separable  pron.  *ini<  is  sometimes  added,  e.  g.  '^H^T^'H  Jer.  3 :  5., 
"^nniab  13:21.  Ruth  3 : 3,  4.     In  Syriac  the  ^  is  regularly  written,  thus 

-.aAS^Lo;  in  Arabic  the  affbrmative  ^^  takes  the  vowel  (^),  thus  \::^Xj3' 
§  225.  First  pers.  com.  According  to  the  analogy  of  the  other  per- 
sons, the  first  should  be  formed  by  affixing  the  principal  consonant  or 
vowel  of  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person  to  the  root  of  the  verb  ;  but 
this  would  give  either  '^Sbop  or  ''b'Dp,  meaning  he  killed  me  or  my  kill- 
ing. Hence,  to  avoid  ambiguity,  the  t\  of  the  preceding  person  is  here 
retained,  to  which  is  added  the  characteristic  vowel  of  the  first  person, 
thus  '^rib'Djp.  And  this  we  find  to  be  the  case  not  only  in  Hebrew,  but 
likewise  in  all  the  other  Shemitish  tongues,  e.  g.  Chald.  2  pers.  pb'Qp 

1  pers.  nbtpp,  Syr.  Al^^^  A^^,  Arab,  vi^ijl?  kLI^,  Eth.  IHIM 
7I1Z,Y1l  .  There  are  however  still  to  be  discovered  some  indications 
of  the  purely  analogical  mode  of  formation,  as  ^yi2'i<  Job  9  :  27.  for 
''H^liai}  and  perhaps  "^nij  for  WHiJ  Job  34 :  36.,  which  form  is  most 
frequently  used  in  Rabbinic  Hebrew.  The  verb  in  the  infinitive  fol- 
lowed by  the  entire  pronoun  likewise  occurs,  viz.  '^DX  HStD  Eccl.  4:2. 
for  ^Vmt . 

§  226.  Third  pers.  plur.  The  full  form  of  this  person  would  be  D^bpjJ 
(see  p.  89.) ;  but  as  the  same  letter  is  used  as  the  suffix  of  the  accusa- 
tive third  pers.  plur.,  d  is  changed  for  the  purpose  of  contradistinction 
into  "},  e.  g.  I^ps  Is.  26  :  16.,  •j^S^'ii  Deut.  8  :  16.  As  however  this  "j 
is  not  necessary  to  perspicuity,  it  is  almost  always  rejected ;  so  that 
for  the  characteristic  of  the  third  pers.  plur.  we  have  in  general  ^i  alone, 
thus  ^btpg.  In  a  few  instances  an  otiant  iC  is  added  to  the  plur.  term., 
e.  g.  K^Dbnn  Josh.  10  :  24.,  «?ini^  Is.  28  :  12.,  fc^^tes;*  Jer.  10  :  5. ; 
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which  is  always  the  case  in  Arabic,  thus  |  Jui* .  In  the  future,  "j  is 
frequently  retained. 

§  227.  Sec.  pers.  fern.  This  person  occasionally  retains  the  final 
^>  ^  ,  like  the  see  pers.  masc.  sing.,  e.  g.  Sljnpbllpn  Amos  4  :  3. 

Future. 

§  228.  Third  pers,  masc.  sing,  1 .  This  secondary  tense  takes  for  its 
principal  vowel  on  the  second  radical  (§  113)  a  modification  of  that  of 
the  preterite :  thus  in  active  verbs,  whose  second  vowel  in  the  prete- 
rite is  a,  the  future  takes  its  modification  o ;  and  in  neuter  verbs,  whose 
principal  vowel  is  e  or  o,  the  future  takes  their  intermediate  a,  e.  g. 

2.  We  meet  also  with  some  active  verbs  which  retain  a  in  the  future, 
e.  g.  UJnb,  l^Sb^i  Lev.  6:3.,  pla"!^  Jer.  13:11.    Others  have  alternately 

0  and  a/e.  g.  'miCn  Ex.  23  :  i2.  Lev.  26  :  35.,  n^TBH  v.  34.;  ■jTEri;: 
Job  40  :  17.,  I'&n::  Ps.  37:23.  147  :  10.;  ^!^:i^  Mai.  2  ':  15.,  ^5n?  v.  10. 
And  in  a  few  instances  u  occurs,  viz.  ^t3^BTj3^  Ex.  18 :  26.,  '^'I^^^P) 

Ruth  2  :  8.,  Dn^tttJn  Prov.  34  :  1.,  like  the  Syriac\a^lflJ  . 
....  ^ 

3.  In  a  few  instances  the  performative  ^  is  not  changed  into  '^  (see 
§  162),  e.  g.  ^^m  Is.  5:29.  for  ^j^H^ID'j ;  so  ^inpStJI  Ezek.  44:24.,  pt'l 
Prov.  2:7.;  the  same  is  the  case  in  Pi'hel,  e.  g.  ^ISDI  Ezek.  43 :  26. 

§  229.  Sec.  pers.  fern.  sing.  This  person  sometimes  takes  a  para- 
gogic  )  by  §  82.  1.,  e.  g.  l^pS^in  Ruth  2  :  8,  21.  3  :  4,  18.,  I'^njPltJn 

1  Sam.  1  :  14. 

§  230.  Third  pers.  fern.  ptur.  In  a  few  instances  this  person  is 
formed  by  adding  the  syllable  riD  to  the  third  pers.  masc.  sing.,  e.  g. 
njW)::)  Gen.  30 :  38.,  nj^llS^;]  1  Sam.  6  :  12.,n;Y^5^::  Dan.  8  :  22. ;  and 
once  the  term,  of  the  third  pers.  m.  plur.  is  retained,  e.  g.  ^I'^pt^l 
Ezek.  37  :  7.  for  Jljn'ljpni . 

Irifinitive. 

§231.  The  infinitive  absolute  has  no  anomalies;  for  whether  Hho- 
lem  be  accompanied  by  ^  or  not,  is  entirely  unimportant.  When  used 
as  a  noun,  it  may  be  converted  into  a  feminine  by  the  addition  of  the 
term.  M— ,  which  takes  place  for  the  most  part  on  receiving  a  preposi- 
tion. In  such  case  the  first  vowel  is  rejected,  and  replaced  by  the 
second,  which  is  shortened  generally  into  5,  e.  g.  tlbpbjb  Gen.  1 :  30., 
nnmb  Ex.  29  :  29.,  nsn'lb  so  :  18.,  Hi^mb  Lev.  15:' 32. ;  sometimes 
into  w,  e.  g.  Slb)2nb  Ezek.  16  :  5. ;  and  occasionally  into  i,  e.  g.  f1iJ3iB3 
Deut.  1  :  27.  '  '  ' ' 
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Imperative, 

§  232.  As  the  imperative  is  formed  from  the  future  by  the  mere 
rejection  of  the  preformative  T\  (§  163),  the  vowel  of  the  second  radical 
remains  the  same  as  in  that  tense;  thus  fut.  Vl3pri,  imp.  bbp ;  fut. 
iBJabp,  imp.  'Oab  ;  fut.  nSWri,  imp.  DDtJ  2  Sam.  13  :  5.  On  receiving 
paragogic  n,  those  imperatives  which  before  had  o  on  the  sec.  radical 
take  d  on  the  first,  e.  g.  nbttJ,  H^lflttJ  Ps.  25  :  20. ;  and  those  which  had 
a  on  the  second  take  i  on  the  first,  e.  g.  DDT^,  finplD  Gen.  39  :  12., 
nb©,  nnblp  43  :  8.  And  sometimes,  though  seldom,  the  contrary,  e.  g. 
nb-a,  n^Dia  Gen.  25  .-  31.,  I'njp,  nnnp  Ps.  69  :  19.  The  n  of  the  fem. 
plur.  term.  riD  is  occasionally  elided,  as  in  the  future,  and  with  it  the 
preceding  (  ^  ),  e.  g.  )'$121D  Gen.  4  :  23.  for  T^}m10,  )^'^'p  Ex.  2  :  20. 

fornjxnp. 

Participles. 

§233.  Active.  Thesecond  vowel  of  the  active  participle  is  sometimes 
i  instead  of  e,  e.  g.  tj'^lpin  Ps.  16  :  5.,  jqoi^  Is.  29  :  14.  38  :  5.  In  neuter 
verbs,  which  for  the  second  vowel  of  the  preterite  have  either  e  or  o, 
the  preterite  and  participle  are  alike,  thus  "jpT,  bl5  both  part,  and 
pret. ;  for,  as  already  observed,  in  active  verbs  the  preterite  has  refer- 
ence especially  to  the  action,  and  the  participle  to  the  agent ;  in  neuter 
verbs,  however,  which  do  not  designate  an  action,  but  merely  a  state 
of  being,  this  state  is  attributed  to  the  subject  equally  by  the  preterite 
and  participle,  and  consequently  the  form  of  both  is  the  same.  The 
fem.,  which  is  generally  formed  by  adding  T\  ,  frequently  takes  instead 
its  harder  cognate  m  with  (   ),  e.  g.  SlbtSp . 

§  234.  Passive.  The  passive  participle,  which  appears  in  no  active 
species  except  Kal,  has  sometimes  an  active  signification,  especially 
when  the  verb  is  intransitive,  e.  g.  t^ni<  grasping,  holding,  Cant.  3:8., 
n^t:|  trusting,  Ps.  112  ;  7. 

niph'hal. 
FiUure. 
§235.  1.  In  the  sec.  pers.  fem.  plur.  of  some  verbs  the  second  radi- 
cal has  (   )  for  (   ),  e.  g.  npOtt'iri  Is.  28  :  3.,  nsb^lBri  Zech.  14  :  2. 

2.  a.  If  the  future  is  followed  by  a  monosyllable  or  a  word  with  the 
accent  on  its  first  syllable,  that  of  the  future  is  retracted  to  the  penult 
(§  60),  and  the  ultimate  long  vowel  (  ),  which  without  the  accent 
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cannot  form  a  mixed  syllable,  is  shortened  into  its  corresponding  (  ), 
e.  g.  Jna  bl»5;i  Ezek.  33  :  12.,  ^b  )'n}'^  Esth.  5:6.  b.  Sometimes, 
though  but  rarely,  (  )  is  changed  into  (  ),  e.  g.  y^a^  ^'^^'^  *^^^ 
18:4.;  and  this  also  takes  place  when  the  verb  has  1  conversive,  and 
the  pause-accent  is  on  the  ultimate  (see  §  108),  e.  g.  b)2^'^^  Gen. 
21 :  8.,  m^'^^  Ex.  31  :  17.,  tjii^^l  2  Sam.  12  :  15. 

I-T    •  -  1-    T  ••  - 

3.  The  i^  of  the  first  pers.  future  has  sometimes  i,  in  order  by 
means  of  this  shortest  vowel  to  express  the  dagheshed  letter  with 
greater  distinctness,  thus  l^ni&i^  Gen.  21  :  24.,  th'B^  1  Sam.  27  : 1. 
20  :  29.  Is.  1  :  24. ;  and  regularly  in  verbs  'I'b,  where  it  is  most 
required  (see  §  88). 

Infinitive  and  Imperative. 

§  236.  The  infinitive  absolute  appears  for  the  most  part  with  Si 
prosthetic,  e.  g.  )h^T}  Jer.  32  :  4.,  bb'^t}  Lev.  7 :  18.  And  this  form 
occurs  instead  of  the  construct,  e.  g.  i:]^^!!  Ps.  68  :  3.  for  Jj'isn.  Once 
in  the  inf.  constr.  i^  is  found  in  place  of  the  preformative  n,  viz.  ©"T^i^ 
Ezek.  14  :  3.  In  the  infinitive  and  imperative  as  well  as  the  future, 
the  accent  is  retracted  to  the  penultimate  syllable  on  being  immedi- 
ately followed  by  another  accent  (§  60) ;  and  in  consequence  the 
ultimate  vowel  is  shortened,  e.  g.  inf.  tllD  ^t^'OT\  Job  34  :  22.,  iTTn  llTlsn 
Esth.  8:13.;  imp.  iS  nTlbn  Judg.  9 :  38.    *  " 

Participle, 

§  237.  The  second  radical  is  sometimes  found  with  long  o,  especially 
when  the  first  is  a  guttural  causing  the  preformative  to  take  a,  e.  g. 

dinniEsth.  8:8.,  tyisns  9:i. 

PI^HEL. 

Preterite. 

§  238.  In  a  few  instances  a  is  taken  for  the  vowel  of  the  second 
radical  instead  of  e,  e.  g.  Il^b  Eccl.  12  :  9.,  ^a^^  2  Kings  21 :  3.  Lam. 
2 :  9.,  b"!^  Josh.  4  :  14.  Esth.  3:1.  Ps.  22  :  25. ;  and  sometimes  ^,  e.  g. 
Das  Lev.  13  :  6.  (which  is  found  only  twice  with  e,  viz.  Gen.  49  :  11. 
and  2  Sam.  19  :  25.),  '^^'^  Gen.  35  :  13.  Ex.  24  :  3,  7.  Deut.  12  :  20.; 
once  In^i  Gen.  41  :  51.  for  511^5,  probably  to  correspond  with  its  deri- 
vative TMSyn  •  In  the  verb  jn'jaS  we  once  find  the  last  syllable  repeated 
for  emphasis'  sake,  thus  ^5^nnBS  Ps.  88 :  17.  for  ^3^TO2. 
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Infinitive, 

§239.  The  form  of  the  infin.  absol.  is  bbp,  though  not  of  frequent 
occurrence;  the  following  examples  may  be  cited:  *lfe^  Pa.  118  :  18., 
fc<B'l  Ex.  21  :  19.,  i53p  1  Kings  19  :  14.  In  the  constr.  (he  first  rad. 
has  sometimes  though  seldom  i  for  a,  e.  g.  f  jfl  Lev.  14  :  43.  (which 
however  may  be  taken  as  the  preterite,  with  ^tJiH  understood),  ^^^ 
2  Sam.  12 :  14.,  ^^a'H  Hos.  1:2. 


Injinilive,  Future,  and  Imperative, 

§  240.  All  these  when  followed  by  Makkeph,  or  connected  to  the 
succeeding  word  by  an  accent,  shorten  the  final  e.  Inf.  "^3'^  Is. 
36  :  11.  Jer.  9  :  4.,  "lO'lp  Ex.  13  ;  2.  Imp.  Once  the  imperative  takes 
a  instead,  viz.  ^^S  Ps.  55  :  10.  Fut.  '-[^^^  Ps.  145  :  21.  ;  the  fut.  of 
bnn  is  formed  like  that  of  i?  gutt.,  e.  g.  ^bm^  Jer.  9:4. 


FU  HAL. 

Preterite, 

§  241.  In  some  instances  the  first  rad.  takes  d  for  u,  e.  g.  ^^3  Ps. 
72  :  20.  for  ^^3,  1©3  Ps.  80  :  11.,  rrnD  Ezek.  16  ;  4.,  nn^tj  Nah.  3  :  7. 
The  cases  in  which  ii  is  found,  as  ^^^'i  Judg.  13:8.  18  :  29.  Job  5  :  7., 
J13^T  Ezek.  16 :  34.,  ^Vj^H  Ps.  78  :  63.,  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  mere 
orthographical  variations,  as  is  shown  by  the  retained  Daghesh ;  (^) 
being  written  for  (  ),  as,  on  the  contrary,  (.  )  is  found  occasionally 
for(^).     See  note  to  §100.  1. 

Participle, 

§  242.  Here,  as  in  the  preterite,  6  is  sometimes  used  for  u,  e.  g. 
U^^12  Nah.  2  :  4.  Ex.  23  :  5.  The  characteristic  tt  is  occasionally 
omitted,  e.  g.  nj^b  for  nj^blS  2  Kings  2:  10.  Is.  54  :  11.  Ezek.  26  :  17. 
Hos.  1  :  6.,  D'lpP'i'^  for  D'^t?)^''^  Eccl.  9  :  12.  (some  of  which  however 
may  be  considered  as  the  third  pers.  pret.  with  an  ellipsis  of  the  rel. 
pron.  1tp5<).  And  once  the  third  radical  is  doubled  instead  of  the 
second,  viz.  bbttSJ  Ps.  6 :  3.  for  bl^^  ;  though  this  likewise  may  be 
construed  as  a  preterite  with  the  omission  of  ItDi^. 
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hiph'hil. 

Preterite. 

§  243.  The  characteristic  prefix  ti  of  this  species  has  in  some 
instances  ^  instead  of  its  appropriate  vowel  i,  e.  g.  ^.U'abpiTi  1  Sam. 
25  :  7. ;  this  obtains  mostly  in  verbs  f\b,  e.  g.  nb^tl  Jer.  29  :  1.  Esth. 
2 :  6.  The  vowel  i  is  retained  under  the  second  radical  in  the  first 
pers.  with  a  suffix,  e.  g.  ^fT^ribillt!?}!  1  Sam.  1  :  28.,  and  thus  also  in 
Kal,  i^JT^nbi^t!?  Judg.  13  :  6.  In  some  few  cases  i^  is  irregularly  taken 
for  the  char.  T\  (as  vice  versd  T\  for  J5  in  the  Aph'hel  species  in  Chaldee), 
e.  g.  ^inbi?;^^?  Is.  63  :  3.  for  ^nb^^Sl ;  and  so  in  Hithpa'hel,  e.  g.  nsntli^ 
2  Chr.  20  :  35.  for  ^StltlH .  In  the  verb  H5T  both  letters  are  taken,  e.  g. 
^n^pTi^n  Is.  19  :  6.    Once  n  is  hardened  into  M,  viz.  '^nb^'in  Hos.  11 :  3. 

Infinitive, 

§  244.  The  infinitive  absolute  takes  for  its  second  vowel  either  (  ) 
or  (^r)»  e.  g.  d3t?n  Jer.  7 :  13.,  bsfen  Prov.  1  :  3.  21  :  16.,  'TaUJn  Is. 
14  :  23. ;  D^'STiJn  Jer.  44 : 4.  In  a  few  cases  i5  is  prefixed  for  n,  as 
^^1J$  Gen.  41 :  43.  On  receiving  a  preposition,  Ji  may  be  retained, 
e.  g.  b^npn^  Num.  10  :  7.,  I^^bisrib  Eccl.  3:5.;  or  omitted  (§  77.  3.), 
e.  g.  pbnb'jer.  37  :  12.  for  p'^bnnb,'  DDrii<"lb  Deut.  1 :  33.  for  dDn'b^nnb. 
We  occasionally  find  the  construct  also  with  (  ),  e.  g.  bnpn  Deut. 
32 :  8.  In  a  few  instances  n  characteristic  retains  the  i  of  the  pre- 
terite, e.  g.  ^^ll^rn  Deut.  7  :  24.,  niSjpn  Lev.  14  :  43. 

Future. 

§245.  In  the  apocopated  form  the  ultimate  vowel  (V)  is  changed 
into  (  )  (§209.  2.),  e.  g.  piri^_  Is.  27  :  5.,  tjntp;)  v.  6.  The  same 
contraction  takes  place  on  the  reception  of  1  conversive  (§  216),  e.  g. 
Q3t3^1  Gen  22 :  3.,  -jbtpni  21 :  15.  2  Kings  4  :  41. ;  and  when  this  is 
followed  by  Makkeph,  (  )  is  still  further  shortened  into  (  ),  thus 
m5"-fbTlJ|:1  2  Kings  2  :  21-,  ia"pmni  4:8.  In  the  third  pers.  plur. 
the  vowel  of  the  second  radical  is  sometimes  rejected  altogether,  e.  g. 
TQ^^"^  Jer.  9  :  2.,  ^pS'l^l  1  Sam.  14  :  22.  31 :  2. 

Imperative. 

§  246.  When  the  third  radical  has  no  vowel  of  its  own,  the  (\)  of 
the  second  is  changed  into  (   ),  e.  g.  tSp^ill  Is.  7:4.,  ptt!??!  v.  11., 
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pTHil  Ps.  35 :  2. ;  and  this  again  into  a  when  connected  with  the  fol- 
lowing word  by  Makkeph,  e.  g.  "n^^H  2  Sam.  24 :  10.,  "]DTn  Job 
22:21. 

Participle. 

§  247.  The  participle  sometimes  takes  (  )  for  (I7),  e.  g.  iriptt  Is. 
53  :  3.,  ii^Ti)2  Ps.  135  :  7.  ;  and  occasionally  in  the  plural  (V)  is 
rejected,   and  the    second   radical    takes   Sh'wa,    e.  g.    d'^'JobTO   for 

D'^tt'^brra  Jer.  29  :  8.,  so  d^Dbrra  Zech.  3  :  7.,  d'^nrS^tt  2  Chron'.  28:23. 


HOPU  HAL. 

Imperative, 

§  248.  Twice  we  find  the  imperative  in  Hoph*hal,  viz.  nSStJn  Ezek. 
32:  19.,  ?i33pn  Jer.  49:  8. 

Participle. 

§249.  Once  n  is  retained  after  the  participial  prefix  tt,  viz. 
nm;?™  for  ni>Sp^  Ezek.  46  :  22. 

hithpa'hel. 

§  250.  In  the  verb  ^JJls  the  first  radical  takes  (  )  for  (  ),  and  conse- 
quently Daghesh  is  omitted  in  the  second,  e.  g.  ^^pBJnSl  Judg.  20 :  15, 
17. ;  in  this  verb  also  the  T]  of  the  preformative  takes  the  vowel  5  as  in 
Hoph.,  to  give  to  this  species  a  passive  signification,  e.  g.  ^^pBtlJl 
Num.  1 :  47.  2 :  33.  26 :  62. ;  and  in  some  other  verbs  it  takes  w,  the 
in  being  assimilated  to  the  following  letter,  which  is  signified  by  an 
inscribed  Daghesh  (§  151.  3.),  e.  g.  OSSH  Lev.  13  :  55,  56.  for  DSSrUl, 
so  n«T2t2n  Deut.  24  : 4.,  njtS'in  Is.  34  :  6.  The  second  radical  has 
occasionally  i  for  a,  e.  g.  inb'l5rin,  'iriTpnpnn  Ezek.  38  :  23.  for 
•Tjbnsririj^nmpjnn,  so  dntJ'ngnn  Lev.  ll  :  44'.;  and  often  in  preter- 
ite, future,  and  imperative,  a  for  e,  e.  g.  5|3i5lnil  Deut.  1  :  37.,  TD'?Tptin 
Josh.  3:5.,  p^rinn  2  Chron.  13  :  7.  15  :  si,  DSnniPi  Eccl.  7  :  16., 
nsr^n';'  and  n^l^n'^  Prov.  22  :29.;  and  in  pause  o,  e.  g.  njXlnn  Ps. 
93  :  i.,  b^^t)^  Ezek.  7  :  12,  12. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

IMPERFECT    VERBS. 
4 

§  251.  According  to  the  paradigm  of  bt3^  are  conjugated  nearly  all 
Hebrew  verbs  whose  three  radicals  are  perfect  letters  (§  7),  and  which 
we  have  therefore  termed  perfect  verbs.  But  there  are  also  a  num- 
ber of  verbs  which  exhibit  certain  peculiarities  of  inflection,  caused 
for  the  most  part  by  the  occurrence  of  an  imperfect  letter  in  the  root ; 
we  shall  accordingly  include  them  under  the  general  appellation  of 
imperfect  verbs.  These  verbs  have  been  improperly  called  by  gram- 
marians  irregular.  We  say  improperly,  because  in  Hebrew  we  meet 
with  none  of  those  arbitrary  deviations  from  the  normal  mode  of  inflec- 
tion  which  are  of  such  frequent  occurrence  in  Greek,  for  example,  and 
the  modern  languages  of  Europe,  and  of  which  the  dictum  usus  est 
iyrannus  is  conceived  to  furnish  all  the  explanation  required.  The 
peculiarities  of  the  Hebrew  verbs  to  which  this  epithet  has  been 
applied  are  all  susceptible  of  explanation  as  the  necessary  consequences 
of  the  nature  of  the  letters  entering  into  their  composition.  Accord- 
ing to  these  peculiarities  we  shall  divide  them  into  the  three  following 
classes : 

Class  I.  Verbs  undergoing  a  change  in  the  vowels  alone,  viz.  those 
whose  root  contains  a  guttural  letter. 

Class  II.  Verbs  one  of  whose  radicals  (generally  the  liquid  3)  is 
rejected. 

Class  III.  Verbs  undergoing  a  change  or  rejection  in  both  conso- 
nants and  vowels ;  comprising  those  whose  root  contains  a  weak 
letter,  and  those  whose  second  and  third  radicals  are  alike. 

CLASS  I. 

VERBS  UNDERGOING  A  VOWEL  CHANGE. 

§  252.  The  verbs  of  this  class  are  those  whose  root  contains  a  gut- 
tural letter,  whence  they  are  called  Guttural  Verbs.  We  may  here 
briefly  recapitulate  the  chief  peculiarities  of  the  letters  which  give  a 
name  to  these  verbs ;  they  are  as  follows :  1st,  a  preference  for  the 
simple  vowel  a  of  their  own  organ  (§84.  1.  a.);  2d,  their  taking  for 
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the  most  part  compound  instead  of  simple  Sh'wa  (§  84.  2.) ;  3d,  an 
incapability  of  being  reduplicated  in  pronunciation,  in  consequence  of 
which  they  do  not  receive  Daghesh  forte  (§  84.  3.)  ;  4th,  the  reception 
of  Pattahh  furtive  at  the  end  of  a  word  or  syllable  when  preceded  by  a 
heterogeneous  vowel  (§  84. 1.  &.). 

§  253.  These  verbs  are  of  three  kinds  : 

1.  Those  whose  first  radical  is  a  guttural,  termed  Verbs  B  Guttural. 

2.  Those  whose  second  radical  is  a  guttural,  termed  Verbs  i  Gut- 
tural. 

3.  Those  whose  third  radical  is  a  guttural,  termed  Verbs  ^  Guttural. 

1.   Verbs  whose  First  Radical  is  a  Guttural. 

Verbs  £  Gutt.  Cia^). 

EAL. 

§  254.  Preterite,  There  is  no  deviation  in  the  singular  number  or 
in  the  first  or  third  pers.  plural,  where  the  guttural  is  accompanied  by 
its  homogeneous  vowel  a ;  but  in  the  sec.  pers.  plur.  the  rule  §  84.  2. 
applies,  thus  DH^l^?,  I'H'l'Q?. 

§  255.  Infinitive.  In  like  manner  the  infinitive  absolute  has  a  under 
the  first  radical,  and  in  the  construct  state  compound  Sh'wa,  thus  ^iy$ 
fornbif. 

§  256.  Future,  Here  the  preformative  takes  the  homogeneous  vowel 
of  the  compound  Sh'wa  of  the  infinitive  construct  (§84.  2),  thus  "iHT^ 
for  ^iyS>^,  In  those  persons  where  the  second  radical  also  has  Sh'wa, 
the  (  )  of  the  compound  is  rejected,  in  order  to  prevent  the  concur- 
rence of  two  movable  Sh'was  (§  104.  1.  c),  e.  g.  '^'I'al^n  for  'I'l'a^ri. 

§  257.  Imperative,     Regularly  formed  from  the  future. 

§  258.  Participle.  As  the  first  vowel  o  is  the  characteristic  of  the 
act.  part.  (§  164),  it  is  retained,  although  not  so  consonant  to  the 
nature  of  the  guttural  as  a, 

niph'hal. 

§  259.  Preterite.  As  the  guttural  in  consequence  of  the  weakness 
of  its  sound  cannot  terminate  a  mixed  syllable  with  t,  this  vowel,  which 
on  account  of  its  extreme  brevity  must  necessarily  be  followed  by  a 
consonant  in  the  same  syllable,  is  changed  into  its  longer  cognate 
vowel  S,  the  guttural  taking  the  corresponding  compound  Sh'wa,  thus 
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^tt5;5  for  ^12!f3  (see  §  84.  2.).  Here  also,  as  in  fut.  Kal,  when  the 
second  radical  also  has  Sh'wa,  the  (  )  of  the  compound  is  dropped  by 
§  104.  1.  c,  thus  nWi  for  H^tl^J.' 

§  260.  Injinitwe.  As  the  guttural  cannot  receive  Daghesh  forte,  the 
1  of  51  prosthetic  is  lengthened  into  e,  thus  "Tiy^ty  (§  84.  3.). 

§  261.  Fut.i  Imp.,  and  Part.  Regularly  formed  from  preterite  and 
infinitive. 


Pf  HEL    AND    Pir*HAL. 

§  262.  As  in  these  species  of  verbs  S  guttural  there  is  nothing  to 
interfere  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  guttural  letter,  they  are  inflected 
in  every  respect  like  those  of  bt3^. 


HIPH  HIL. 

§  263.  Preterite.  Here  the  pre  formative  takes  (  ),  and  the  guttural 
(    ),  as  in  Niph'hal,  thus  IWH  for  TIQ^Jl  (§  84.  2.). 

§  264.  Injinitwe.  The  guttural  receives  (  ),  to  correspond  to  the 
preceding  (  ),  thus  "VWt]  for  ^^lysit^ . 

§  265.  Fut.,  Imp.,  and  Part.     All  regularly  formed. 


HOPH  HAL. 

§266.  The  guttural  takes  (  )  throughout,  on  account  of  the  pre- 
ceding  (^ )  (§  84.  2.) ;  with  the  exception  of  those  persons  of  the  pre- 
terite and  future  in  which  the  second  radical  has  ShVa,  where  the  (  ) 
of  the  compound  Sh'wa  is  rejected,  as  in  Niph'hal  (§  259). 


HITHPA  HEL. 

§  267.  Formed  regularly  from  Pi^hel. 
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Paradigm  of  Verbs  i  GutturaL 


Preterite. 
Sing.  3  m. 
3f. 
2in. 
2f. 

1  c. 
Plur.  3  c. 

2  m. 
2f. 

1  c. 
Infinitive. 

jSbsol. 
Constr, 
Future. 
Sing.  3  m. 
3f. 

2  m. 
2f. 

1  c. 
Plur.  3  m. 

3  f. 

2  m. 
2f. 
1  c. 

Imperative. 
Sing.  2  m. 
2f. 
Plur.  2  m. 
2f. 
Participles. 
Active, 
Passive. 


Kal. 

-    T 

T    ;  IT 


Niph. 


nn!Q3>3 

T    !  •.Tr.* 


:  IT  :  vrr 


ma5 

T 

-:r- 
":  1- 
n  r: 


ia3>n 

..  T    •• 
..  T    •• 


Pi'hel. 
&c. 


&c. 


:  -  I-  :  IT  •• 

T  :      -11-  T  :  ••  T  •• 

-a-  ~  T" 

lb?  nnsn        la? 

:ila5  !|la3)n           &c. 


ns'ia?  ns'ixj^r} 


Pu'hal.         Hiph.  Hoph. 

ia5     'T'asJrt  iBsn 

-  \                 'tt  rt  -t:  IT 

T      •  vt  rf  T    :  T  rr 

Fiiiarn  Fii^3?n 

wa?rj  wrsn 

•  •«  r.*  :  T  IT 

»  V  :   -ft  r:  •  :•  :   -r;  n 


ia5     "Tiasjn 

\  ••  -:  I- 

na5     ii^rn 


na^'i 


&c. 


•  -:  r 

•  ■:  I- 

•  -:  I- 


••r.  n 
-t:  IT 

-t;  IT 

-t;  IT 

•    :  T  IT 

"t;  IT 


n3^a?r3  ?^3'^a»!n 

•  -:  r-  :  T  IT 

n3'iibsn  !n3ia3?Pi 

T  :  ••  -:  I-  T  :  -t:  IT 

*Tia2>3  i:!3S3 

•  -3-  -T;rr 

ia5)n 

~-j  r 


n3i:Q5)n 

T  :  ••  -:  I- 


Hiihp. 

"lasnn 

&c. 


nasjnn 


la^n'' 


&c. 


ix>s  ia?a  '1'''°?? 


lasnrt 


&c. 


na^na 
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Remarks  on  Verbs  &  Guttural. 

KAL. 

§  268.  Preterite,  In  the  word  Qtni^lTl  Deut.  9 :  24.  the  compound 
Sh'wa  (    )  is  taken  as  the  most  consonant  (see  §  21)  to  the  following  (  ). 

§  269.  Infinitive.  When  the  first  radical  is  K,  this  letter,  being  the 
weakest  of  the  gutturals,  takes  the  longer  (  )  instead  of  (  )  (§§  87., 
88.  1.),  thus  bbi<,  A  preposition  prefixed  originally  with  ShVa  takes 
the  corresponding  vowel,  thus  bb^b  Gen.  24  :  33.  28  :  20. ;  and  as  i^ 
can  rest  in  e,  we  have  likewise  the  form  bb^b  (§§  87.,  88.  4.).  The 
letter  T\  also,  which  approaches  in  its  nature  to  the  palatals,  takes  (  ) 
instead  of  ( ,  )  (see  §  1 1),  e.  g.  nW  Gen.  2  :  18.  Ps.  50 :  21. 

§  270.  Future.  Verbs  whose  second  radical  is  accompanied  by  o 
take  (  )  before  it:  those  in  which  it  has  a  take  (  ),  to  avoid  a 
repetition  of  the  same  vowel,  e.  g.  1^!S[|^ ,  pTHI^ ;  and  particularly  in 
verbs  i^'s,  e.  g.  blfi5|^,  Sili^^  ;  also  in  a  few  verbs  whose  second  radical 
has  0,  e.  g.  5lbi|;S?  Mic.  2  ;  12.,  qten;i  Ps.  29  :  9.  The  gutturals  fre- 
quently  take  simple  instead  of  compound  Sh'wa,  especially  the  com- 
paratively strong  n  (§  85.  1,  2,  3,  4.),  e.  g.  mt}^.  Job  5 :  18.,  DSH^I 
1  Kings  5  :  11.,  Isbn;:  Jer.  15  :  5.  Deut.  13  :  9.,  m^n  Is.  61  :  10., 
!1^T5?^  1  Kings  1:7.,  naSTTi  Ps.  1 :  2. 

Special  Remarks  on  the  Future  of  Verbs  i^'s . 

§  271.  In  the  following  five  verbs,  'inx,  nn«,  PDif ,  ^)2tf,  Jl&iJ,  the 
peculiarities  of  i^  extend  further  than  those  of  the  other  gutturals ;  for 
in  the  future  Kal  it  does  not  merely  take  compound  instead  of  simple 
Sh'wa,  but  prefers  to  rest  in  the  preceding  vowel,  which  of  course  must 
then  be  long.  They  accordingly  require  an  especial  notice,  although 
it  is  not  necessary  to  devote  to  them  an  entire  paradigm.  The  exhi- 
bition of  this  single  tense,  in  which  alone  they  differ  from  other  B 
gutt.  verbs,  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose. 

§  272.  The  vowel  thus  taken  by  the  preformatives  is  o ;  not  c,  which, 
in  pronunciation  at  least,  would  confound  the  future  of  these  verbs 
with  that  of  verbs  "I'b ;  and  not  (  ),  which  would  give  to  it  the  form 
of  future  Hoph'hal.  We  have  then  bb'tis^  ;  but  in  order  to  prevent  the 
immediate  recurrence  of  the  same  vowel  sound,  the  second  radical 
takes  the  simple  vowel  a,  which  produces  the  form  b'^lk^ . 
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PLURAL. 
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Kal  Future. 

I. 

SINGULAR. 

1 

Fern. 

Cora. 

Masc.                        Fern. 

Com. 

Masc. 

njbDi^n 

^bDi^"^             bDxn 

bDi<'i 

3 

njbDi^n 

^bDi^n            ''bDKn 

bsi^n 

2 

bDS3 

bDfi< 

1 
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§  273.  The  above  is  the  form  taken  by  the  future  Kal  of  these  five 
fcit)  verbs,*  except  in  pause,  where  the  second  radical  takes  ^,  e.  g.  bpK'^ 
Lev.  21 :  22.,  ^*a^T\  Prov.  1 :21.  Some  of  the  other  XB  verbs  partake 
of  the  peculiarities  of  these,  e.  g.  THJJ  fut.  Tn«;?  1  Kings  6  :  10.,  TnX'^1 
6:6  ;  ]Mrvk'^  Is.  13:8.  Jer.  13  :  21. ;'  pjlDlJ  fut.  Vp^^,  Mic.  2  :  12.,  JjO'^ 
2  Sam.  6  :  1.  Ps.  104  :  29.  for  5|pi^'i,  in  both  of  which  instances  i^  is 
omitted  ;  so  also  r\%V\  2  Sam.  19 :  14.  for  ^ya^V\ ,  HSh  1  Sam.  28:24. 
for  T\tilkT\ .  The  verb  ^*q^  usually  takes  (  )  under  the  second  radical 
on  receiving  1  conversive,  thus  ^iSi^'^l  Gen.  14 :  19.  &;c.  &c.  Very 
rarely  i<  rests  in  ( .. ),  e.  g.  tllHi^ri  Mic.  4:8.  Those  which  have  o  for 
the  first  vowel  omit  the  radical  i5  in  the  first  pers.  sing.,  thus  bDi^ 
Gen.  24  :  33.  for  bDi<i^  ;  T^'d^  Mic.  4  :  6.  for  nSCi^is^  (§  89.  3.  a.). 
There  are  also  some  instances  of  this  omission  where  the  first  vowel  is  e, 
e.  g.  nni5  Prov.  8  :  17.  Jer.  2  :  36.  for  ntli^i^  =  inN:^  (§  88.  4.),  so 
"iHiJ^I  Gen.  32 :  5.  Once  on  the  reception  of  a  suffix  the  6  is  shifted  to 
the  first  rad.  and  shortened,  e.  g.  ^JlbpJjn  Job  20  :  26.  for  ^nbpi^n . 

§  274.  Imperative,  The  first  radical  generally  retains  the  compound 
Sh'wa  of  the  future,  thus  fut.  ^>Q5^^ ,  imp.  ^b? ;  in  verbs  SJB  this  is 
usually  (  ;, ),  e.  g.  tHN!  Ex.  4  : 4.,  nVfc^  Job  38 :  3.,  5)bi|:  Num.  21  :  16. ; 
but  where  the  second  radical  loses  its  vowel,  as  on  the  addition  of  T\ 
paragogic,  and  in  the  fem.  sing,  and  masc.  plur.,  the  first  takes  the 
vowel  of  the  compound  Sh'wa,  e.  g.  TStiO)^  Num.  11  :  16.,  JlD^lS?  Job 
33  :  5.,  ^Bton  Is.  47  :  2. 

NIPH*HAL. 

§  275.  1.  Preterite.  In  Niph.  of  the  verb  THiJ  the  char.  5  ,  like  the 
future  preformatives  of  Kal,  sometimes  takes  the  vowel  o,  e.  g.  ^THi^S 

•  Those  ending  in  n  take  ( .. )  under  the  sec.  rad.  by  §  85.  4.  b. 
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Num.  32 :  30.  Josh.  22  :  9.  The  guttural  occasionally  receives  simple 
instead  of  compound  ShVa  (§85.  2.  6.),  e.  g.  ^"aTDNIi  Joel  1:18.,  T\^T\2 
Deut.  4  :  32.,  ^sni  Josh.  8  ;  20.,  J^^ni  1  Sam.  10  :  22.,  mon?  1  Kings 
10  :  21.,  db:?3  V.  3.,  nij^lp  1  Sam.  1  \  22.  ;  and  the  i  sometimes  (  .  )  for 
(  ,.  ),  e.  g.  ^DSr.D  Job  19":  19.  41 :20.,  ^ntjnj  v.  21.,  ^om^  Jer.  13:22. 
The  participle  has  sometimes  o  for  a  in  the  ultimate,  e.  g.  Qinrt-  Esth. 
8:8.,  ^iSn?  9:1.  (§237). 

2.  Future.  In  the  word  T\W^r\  Ex.  25  :  31.,  the  ^  appears  to  be 
inserted  as  a  mater  lectionis  to  prevent  ambiguity,  as  it  might  otherwise 
be  taken  for  the  more  common  word  Slip^H  • 

3.  Infinitive,     tlii^'lb  ^^'  ^  -  ^^'  ^^^  ^^^^V^^  (§  '^'^'  ^•)' 

4.  Participle.  The  preformative  rarely  takes  (  _  )  for  (  ...  ),  e.  g. 
nifbnS  Mic.  4  :  7. 

pfnEL. 

§  276.  1.  Future*  Here  the  rad.  i^  is  sometimes  rejected  by  §  88.  3., 
e.  g.  'ipn-Tn  for  'ip^-i^n  2  Sam.  22  :  40.  so  b'n'^  Jer.  13  :  20.,  ^"1^^)  Ezek. 
28  :  16. ' 

2.  Participle.     Here  also  by  §  88.  3.  we  have  ^3&>ia  Job  35  :  10. 

for  r.^)i<iq . 

hiph'hil. 

§  277.  Preterite.  The  (  ... ..  )  are  generally  shortened  into  ( _. .)  when- 
ever on  account  of  1  conversive  preterite  the  afformative  takes  the 
accent  (§218),  e.g.  "112^,  Fi^^?^!^  Ezek.  29:7.;  'ip^ll^n  Zech. 
3  :  4.,  'innilS^ni  Jer.  15  :  14.  The  forms  Pn^'^^'n  Josh.  7  :  7.  for 
P'^lS^n ,  and  T\b^T)  Hab.  1  :  15.  for  Jlb^H ,  are  anomalous.  In  this 
species  likewise  there  are  several  instances  of  simple  Sh'wa  accom- 
panying the  guttural,  e.  g.  D'^b^H  2  Kings  4  :  27. 

§  278.  Infinitive.  In  S<B  verbs  the  first  radical  is  occasionally  omit- 
ted, and  the  ( - )  of  the  characteristic  H  lengthened  into  (^),  e.  g. 
b'lpJl  Ezek.  21:33.  for  b^ipij^n.  In  the  imperative  also  i^  is  rejected, 
and'n  takes  ( .. ),  e.  g.  ^^inn  Is.  21  :  14.  Jer.  12  :  9.  for  ^^nijn  . 

§  279.  Future.  Occasionally  the  radical  i^  is  omitted  in  the  first 
pers.  sing.,  and  the  performative  takes  6,  e.  g.  HTli^  for  JTl'ili^i^  Jer. 
46  :  8.,  'n'yii^  Neh.  13  :  13.,  b^pix  Hos.  11  :  4.  for  b'>:^^i^  ;  or  i^  rests 
in  the  preceding  a  and  lengthens  it,  e.g.  bSi^J^  Num.  11  :  25.  for 
b5?i^?1 ,  once  i^  is  omitted,  e.  g.  l^JI  1  Sam.  15  :  5.  for  ini!|J1 . 
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2.    Verbs  whose  Second  Radical  is  a  Guttural. 

Verbs  5   Gutt.  (p?t). 

KAL. 

§  280.  Preterite.  When  the  second  radical  is  a  guttural,  it  is  also 
affected  by  the  peculiarities  described  §  252.  Accordingly  the  second 
radical  takes  ( .. )  in  the  preterite  where  a  perfect  letter  has  simple 
Sh'wa,  thus  Jlj^^T  for  n^^T;  which  constitutes  the  sole  deviation  of 
this  species  from  that  of  bu^  . 

§  281.  Infinitive.  As  o  is  the  characteristic  vowel  of  this  mode,  it 
is  retained  although  accompanying  a  guttural :  hence  both  absolute 
and  construct  are  formed  in  the  usual  manner. 

^  282.  Future.  Here,  as  the  vowel  o  is  not  essential  to  perspicuity, 
the  guttural  generally  takes  its  homogeneous  a,  thus  p;?p  ;  and  some- 
times, though  but  seldom,  o,  e.  g.  UTX^^  Is.  5  :  29,  30.,  dis^TJ*  Num. 
23  :  8.,  bb-an  Lev.  5  :  15. 

NIPH*HAL. 

§  283.  The  only  peculiarity  of  this  species  is  the  substitution  of 
compound  for  simple  Sh'wa,  thus  Hf^T?  ^^^  "^^^T?  • 

pi'hel. 

§  284.  1.  Preterite.  As  the  second  radical  is  incapable  of  receiving 
the  characteristic  Daghesh*  forte  of  this  species,  the  %  of  the  first  is 
lengthened  into  e  (§  84.  3.),  e.  g.  ?['iSl  for  ^"ri^  (  p:^t  not  being  used  in 
the  intensive  species,  we  have  adopted  with  other  grammarians  the 
verb  ty*^;a  as  the  standard  of  inflection)  ;  in  some  instances,  however, 
I  is  retained  (see  §§  291.,  143.  1.). 

2.  Infinitive.  The  ( _  )  of  the  first  radical  is  lengthened  into  (\ 
(§  84.  3.),  thus  tf™  for  fr\^  ,  X)^  for  ^"na  . 

3.  Future.  From  infinitive,  -pl"^ .  In  many  instances,  however, 
{.  )  is  retained    see  §  292). 


i 


PU  HAL. 


§  285.  The  u  of  the  first  radical  is  lengthened  into  its  cognate  6  (see 
§§  84.  3.,  102.  5.  a.),  e.  g.  pret.  5f^Sl  for  l^'^ ,  inf.  ^J'lk  ,  fut.  '^'2'^ . 
VOL.  I.  19  ' 
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Paradigm  of  Verbs  i  Guttural. 

Pbbteritb. 

Kal. 

Niph. 

Pi'hel. 

Pu=hal. 

Hiph. 

Hoph. 

Hithp. 

Sing,  3  m. 

P?t 

P?» 

tl!l5 

'^i^ 

p'^stn 

P?!^ 

titja^n 

3  f. 

J^l??!l 

"1??=!? 

T  :  •• 

T  : 

ni^sitn 

ns'ianri 

2  m. 

P)|5|t 

^F??l? 

^t-^ 

^^':^^ 

&c. 

P!l^?!^ 

^^'^?f?^ 

2  f. 

«?i^?J 

«?P?!? 

PI3'13 

Fis'nia 

f?P?!^ 

n^'nanri 

1  c. 

"^l^lj 

■^i^plp 

"ipiSt!? 

ipiana 

''Fipltn 

''Pis^anrt 

Plur,  3  c. 

ilpSt 

^P?>p 

^S'^Sl 

: 

^P?,tf7 

:  IT   :    • 

2  m. 

^>^p?^ 

tap}p^t3 

CJtnS'nia 

trip^tfi  cii^s'nann 

2  f. 

I^ii?! 

IPli'^t? 

m^-^ 

m^^ 

)WA^r 

m^-^^^- 

1  c. 

^3?5?T 

^3pl!? 

Jiss^a 

siDsVa 

tl5p5|tn 

«Dnann 

:  -T  :   • 

Inpinitivb. 

Msol. 

pi»t 

pisjjn 

•qiia 

p''35tr| 

p^tfl 

Constr. 

pi?t 

p?7r? 

^':i? 

^^■=1 

P^VXi 

P?lf7 

T-^^n 

Future. 

Sing.  3  m. 

p?n 

p5-r 

^:?^': 

M^'=^: 

P'^^n 

p^-i: 

'r^'nan'^ 

3  f. 

p?lf? 

P?J^ 

^':i5^ 

^>nhtn 

p?i»? 

Tj^iainn 

2  m. 

P?!^ 

pi^jn 

Mt)^^ 

"n"^'^*? 

&c. 

p?|P! 

m'^^'^'^ 

2  f. 

T?!^ 

^P?i»^ 

•  :  IT   : 

•^^Y^tn 

'P5!^ 

*»3'natnp) 

•  :rr   :    • 

1  c. 

P?tx 

P^J!^ 

^':?=^ 

m'^*^'^ 

P?!^ 

'ri'^anx 

Plur,  3  m. 

^p?^r 

ip^r 

:rT  :  . 

513^=1'? 

^'p?=!: 

wnan*^ 

3  f. 

nsprtin 

n5p?.tpi 

nssnspi  ns^Vnpi 

Jiip^tn 

nisnainn 

2  m. 

tip?tn 

iipsjjn 

:  rr   : 

:       : 

Jip5)tin 

Jis^aintn 

2  f. 

r^m^ 

nspljpi 

T  :  -  T   : 

na^Vnn 

'^^P?!^ 

inss^ann 

T  :  -  T   :   • 

1  c. 

P?|? 

p?« 

w, 

1^=? 

p^:!5 

V.^^^ 

Impeeativb. 

Sing,  2  m. 

P?! 

p5jn 

v.^ 

P?!^ 

^^snn 

2  f. 

•^P^JL 

''P??^ 

•  :  IT 

•la^ainn 

•  :  IT   :    • 

PZwr.  2  m. 

^P5>t 

v^^n 

^'^^ 

&c. 

w^ianri 

2  f. 

nspit  fi5|5?jn 

T  :  -  T 

nasnann 

Participles. 

Active, 

P?t 

"n*^?^ 

p''?*'? 

V^^""- 

Passive, 

pwt 

P?!? 

i:'=^ 

P?!« 
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Remarks  on  Verbs  i  Guttural. 

KAL. 

§  286.  1.  Future.  Sometimes  the  second  radical  takes  o,  especially 
in  verbs  which  are  also  fi  guttural,  where  the  preformative  has  a,  e.  g. 
inn^  Ps.  78  :  47.,  DihjJPl  Joel  1 :  20. 

2.  Imperative,     In  Judg.  19  :  5.  we  find  the  form  *iyo. 

niph'hal. 

§287.  Preterite,  The  verb  bXJ  takes  in  the  third  pers.  plur.  the 
form  '^r^y:  Is.  59  :  3.  Lam.  4  :  14.  (see  §  275). 

pi'hel. 

§288.  Preterite,  When  the  third  radical  also  is  a  guttural,  the 
second  takes  a,  e.  g.  nns?  Gen.  34  :  19.  (once  ?nrilj  Judg.  5  :  28.  for 
^*^^^5);  and  occasionally  when  this  is  not  the  case,  e.  g.  •['ta  Gen. 
28  :  6.  Ex.  20  :  11.  Is.  60  :  9.  The  protraction  of  the  first  vowel  is 
frequently  neglected,  e.  g.  f  »^5  Ps.  10  :  3.,  n^S  2  Kings  23  :  24.,  nTO 
Lev.  14  :  48.,  DHD  Is.  51 :  3. 

§  289.  Infinitive,  In  the  infinitive  short  a  is  frequently  retained, 
e.g.  n™is.  8:  1. 

§  290.  Future,  In  many  instances  the  first  radical  retains  ( _ ),  e.  g. 
n™:*  Gen.  18  :  16.  Ex.  34  :  8.,  bSlS;*  Is.  40  :  11.,  ^iHini  Gen.  31  :  26., 
15n;«  1  Kings  14  ;  10.,  "^^m^^  Jer.  29*:  23.,  "Orxy^  Is.  9  :'  16.  Zech.  1 :  12. 
As  in  the  preterite,  when  the  third  radical  is  likewise  a  guttural,  the 
second  takes  a,  e.  g.  'iJli^n  Ps.  40  :  18.  If  1  conversive  be  prefixed,  or 
the  word  following  be  a  monosyllable,  the  accent  is  shifted  back  to  the 
penult,  and  the  ultimate  vowel  ( „ )  is  shortened  into  its  corresponding 
(..)  (§§57.  4.,  215.  3.),  e.  g.  H^y^,  Sy'nnfl  Gen.  1  :  22.,  W  D'l^b 
Deut.  17:12. 

§  291.  1.  Imperative,  In  this  mode  also  the  first  radical  often  takes 
(.),  e.  g.  "yyyn  Gen.  18  :  6.,  ^itin?  Is.  40 :  1.,  "hnt  Is.  10 :  30.,  ^fV^ 
l":16. 

2.  Participles,  Here  also  ( . )  is  found  under  the  first  radical,  e.  g. 
ranntt  Gen.  1 : 2.,  unrvyn  is.  49  :  10. 
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PU  HAL. 


§  292.  When  the  second  radical  is  the  strong  guttural  Tl  (§  85.  2.), 
the  u  of  the  first  is  retained,  e.  g.  M'aH'l  Hos.  2  :  25.,  dn*!^  14  :  4., 
ynn  Prov.  30  :  12.     In  Hos.  13  :  3.  we'fiiid  n:?b;»  for  "^^b"}. 


HIPH  HIL. 


§  293.  Imperative.     Occasionally  the  second  radical  takes  the  gut- 


tural  vowel  a  instead  of  e,  e.  g.  jntian  Joel  4:11, 


HITHPA  HEL. 


§  294.  1.  Preterite.  In  those  persons  where  the  second  radical  ori- 
ginally has  (  ),  which  is  lengthened  by  a  disjunctive  accent  into  (  ) 
(§  107. 1.),  the  (  )  of  the  first  radical  is  changed  into  (  )  (§  101. 1.  b.), 
e.  g.  "^Mnsn  Ezek.  5  :  13.  for  inOTan.  In  the  verb  liJI^S  we  find  the 
Hithp.  formed  from  the  infinitive  of  Pu  hal,  e.  g.  tSS^inJl  Jer.  25 :  16. 
48  :  8. 

2.  Future.  The  same  vowel-changes  take  place  on  the  reception 
of  a  strong  disjunctive  accent  in  this  tense  also,  e.  g.  DHDri^  Num. 
23:19.  Deut.  32:36. 


3.    Verbs  whose  Third  Radical  is  a  Guttural. 

Verbs  ^'  Gutt.  (V^-^). 

§  295.  The  sole  peculiarity  of  these  verbs  consists  in  preferring  the 
vowel  a  before  the  final  guttural.  In  consequence  of  which,  whenever 
the  vowel  of  the  second  radical  is  either  e,  i,  o,  or  w,  and  is  character- 
istic of  the  species,  mode,  tense,  dec,  or  has  a  semi-vowel  resting  in 
it,  as  i,  i?i,  or  'i-,  the  guttural  takes  its  homogeneous  vowel  a  (Pattahh 
furtive,  §23)  in  addition,  e.  g.  inf.  Kal.  l^i^T^,  part.  pass.  l^'l^TO,  Hiph. 
y^lCitOT}'  But  when  the  vowel  of  the  second  radical  is  not  rendered 
immutable  by  either  of  these  causes,  in  future  Kal  always,  and  fre- 
quently in  the  remaining  species,  it  becomes  merged  into  the  a  of  the 
guttural,  e.  g.  fut.  Kal  ^izt'^y  fut.  Niph.  y^lS'^  or  5?tt1S^  Pi'hel  1?^© 
or)?^©. 


I 
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KAL. 

§296.  Preterite.  The  third  radical,  in  those  persons  where  it  is 
destitute  of  a  vowel,  takes  Sh'wa  simple,  contrary  to  the  general  rule 
§84.  2.,  thus  r^tttt?,  in  order  to  avoid  the  too  close  connection  of  the 
root  of  the  verb  with  the  afformative,  on  whose  vowel  the  pronunciation 
of  the  last  radical  would  then  depend,  as  T\y)2lD  ;  but  when  the  afform- 

*  T  -:   I-    T 

ative  also  has  Sh'wa,  the  guttural  takes  Pattahh  furtive  (§  23),  thus 
r\r^T&  forr\2?12T5. 

§297,  Infinitive.  Absol. — The  vowel  o  is  retained,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  necessary  distinction  in  form  between  this  mode  and  the 
preterite,  thus  I^iM .     Constr. — yc^lt  • 

§  298.  Future,  As  the  vowel  o,  which  in  this  tense  usually  accom. 
panics  the  second  radical,  is  not  essential  to  perspicuity,  it  becomes 
lost  in  the  a  of  the  guttural,  e.  g.  5?iaiD^  (see  above,  §  295)  for  ^blD*^. 

§299.  Imperative.     Regularly  formed  from  the  future,  thus  5?^©. 

§  300.  Participle.  Active. — As  the  first  is  the  essential  vowel,  the 
second  may  be  either  retained  or  contracted ;  hence  the  two  forms 
TdO  and  S^iattJ .  Pass. — The  ultimate  vowel  of  the  passive  is  accom- 
panied by  its  homogeneous  semi-vowel  1,  and  is  consequently  immu- 
table (§  295),  thus  l^'llS©. 

niph'hal. 

§  301.  Preterite,  Like  the  Nipli'hal  of  bt:^ ;  except  the  sec.  pers. 
fem.  sing.,  where,  on  account  of  the  concurrence  of  two  ShVas,  the 
guttural  takes  Pattahh  furtive  (§23). 

§  302.  Infinitive.  Absol. — That  this  mode  may  not  be  confounded 
with  the  preterite,  the  o  of  the  second  radical  is  retained,  thus  J^blJJD. 
Constr. — As  e  is  not  an  essential  vowel,  it  undergoes  contraction,  thus 

5y52i?nfor:?iaisn. 

§  303.  Future,  The  future  and  after  it  the  imperative  are  contracted 
like  the  infinitive  construct,  thus  fut.  ^'QIS^,  imp.  nwr\* 

pfHEL. 

§  304.  Preterite.  The  vowel  of  the  second  radical,  not  being  essen- 
tial, is  either  preserved  or  contracted,  thus  ^TSlD  or  ^13© . 
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§305.  Infinitive.     In  the  absolute  the  full  form  is  retained,  thus 
^1^16  ;  in  the  construct  the  final  syllable  is  contracted,  thus  yt?©. 
§  306.  Future.     May  be  contracted  or  not,  thus  ^'Et^'^  or  i^^lD'i. 
§  307.  Imperative.     Regularly  formed  from  the  future. 
§  308.  Participle.     Contracted  or  not,  thus  l^'EtD'a  or  S^IStDtt . 


PU  HAL. 

§  309.  Throughout  like  the  Pu'hal  of  bt:jj  ;  except  the  sec.  pers.  fem. 
sing,  of  the  preterite,  where  the  guttural  takes  Pattahh  furtive  (§  23). 

hiph'hil. 

§  310.  Preterite.  The  guttural,  being  preceded  by  the  heterogene- 
ous characteristic  vowel  i,  takes  Pattahh  furtive,  thus  "py^tiT).  And 
so  in  the  infinitive,  future,  and  participle. 

§311.  Imperative.  Here  the  heterogeneous  i  is  merged  into  the 
vowel  of  the  guttural,  on  account  of  the  quickness  of  expression 
proper  to  this  mode,  which  opposes  the  extension  of  the  word  by  an 
additional  vowel,  thus  i^yQttJn. 


§  312.     No  peculiarity. 


HITHPA  HEL. 


§313.  Regularly  formed  from  the  infinitive  of  Pi'hel.  As  the 
example  of  ^  guttural,  which  in  compliance  with  custom  we  have 
thought  proper  to  retain,  has  the  sibilant  ©  for  its  first  radical,  a  trans- 
position here  takes  place  (see  §  151.  1.),  thus  y"aP\TpSl  for  S^ISTDtlil. 
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Paradigm 

o/  Vert*  ^  Guttural 

Pbktebite. 

Kal. 

Niph. 

Pi'hel. 

Pu'hal. 

Hiph. 

Hoph.      Hithp. 

Sing.  3  m. 

5aT» 

5?:OD3 

553 'J 

-  \ 

5''73tt:n 

jattjn    3Jaintiri 

3f. 

T    I  rr 

nrs^ 

n5''bd!i 

JnifaritJrt 

2in. 

T  :  -  ▼ 

jpstt^a 

ri2?^^ 

&c. 

in5aTL'ri 

&c.    tnrfinidn 

2f. 

nsaia 

Pl57aTIJ3 

ri^aia 

tn^'ottJr} 

pjjBnttJn 

1  c. 

insibi^ 

•^Pisn^ii? 

•  :   -    • 

^P15^T25J1 

•^nsfipiirn 

Plur.  3  c. 

^2?^^ 

!13)5Q^3 

:    • 

waiijn 

:  -    s   • 

2  m. 

V  :  -    : 

dnr^^y? 

t!P)2!^^ 

V  :  -    :    • 

....  —  ,  . 

2f. 

IPl^J^'?^ 

)P)5^^? 

"JP^JSTIJ 

•jrjj^'ijn 

"jFlS^FlWl 

1  c. 

Sl33?b^ 

w^^rs 

:  -    • 

si33>att:n 

:  -    :    • 

.  —  .  . 

Infinitive. 

.absol. 

5i53d 

rada 

l^Sd 

Constr. 

5buj 

5a\sn 

3J!a^ 

S5ailJ 
-  \ 

jiacri 

3J53'iJH     ??P)pH 

Future. 

Sing,  3  m. 

-    :  • 

2>>5^'? 

sa^jn 

3J5a^n 

-  \: 

-      •    :- 

rad^    ranttj^ 

3f. 

-     8     • 

2>i3Ti'n 

r^TTPi 

5''ay:n 

raFiTrn 

2  m. 

5BttJtn 

5a^'Fl 

SJjQ^n 

&C. 

^-laujia 

&c.     2?»p)^n 

2f. 

'i2?^)iJFl 

•    :  rr   • 

i^fittjpi 

■>5''ibTiJtn 

•^ran^an 

1  c. 

5>am 

SJ^^^St 

5>53Ta5< 

y-iam 

-  -   :  r 

Piwr.  3  m. 

:  IT  • 

!1553^7 

!l2J''73tt3'^ 

:  -    :  • 

3f. 

insi^^^tn 

ns^a^sn 

nar^TTFi 

n3sa\a!a 

T  :  -    :  - 

n35»n^n 

2  m. 

Sl2JJ2t3n 

:  IT   • 

5i5Jau:n 

:   -  : 

si2J'ia\iJn 

•    :  - 

5)552  J^TlJn 

:  -    :   • 

2f. 

T  :  -   :   • 

ns^a^^n  ria^^^an 

T  :  -   :  - 

nsranon 

1  c. 

^72m 

^72^^ 

^^5^1 

51^12:3 

5aF)T!33 

Imperative. 

Sing.  2  m. 

^•q^ 

3J^\i"ri 

2JStt3 

553T23n 

-    :  - 

5fiF)dn 

2f. 

*isad 

"i^^irri 

•i5^\i3 

*'5'^adii 

•    :  -    :    . 

P/ixr.  2  m. 

:    • 

sij'Qisri 

SI3JBT23 

:   - 

w$3dn 

•    :  - 

WfiPtti^ 

i 

f         ^'■- 

T  :  -    :        T  :  -  T   . 

nssaia 

nsjnisn 

ns^andn 

Participles. 

.-Schre. 

573^3 

55a  «3a 

9'^Q^n 

5anda 

Pa««ive, 

3)!lttD 

ra;a3 

yi3\ijs 

) 

553)2713 
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CHAPTER  V. 

IMPERFECT  VERBS.       CLASS   II. 

VERBS  ONE  OF  WHOSE  RADICALS  IS  REJECTED. 

§  314.  In  most  languages  the  liquid  n,  when  in  the  process  of  com- 
position or  inflection  it  is  immediately  followed  by  another  letter  of 
the  same  class,  is  assimilated  to  such  letter,  e.  g.  Lat.  colligo  =  conligo, 
irrumpo  =  inrumpo,  Gr.  avXka(i§av(x)=i  crvvXaiJpava).  When  the  Hebrew 
S  has  no  vowel  of  its  own,  and  is  immediately  preceded  by  one,  it  goes 
further,  and  becomes  assimilated  to  any  following  consonant  which 
can  receive  Daghesh  forte.  In  the  infinitive  construct  and  imperative 
of  S'b  verbs,  D  is  rejected,  although  not  preceded  by  a  vowel:  in  the 
former  case  on  account  of  its  close  connection  with  the  following 
noun,  with  which  it  forms  a  single  compound  term  (§  161)  ;  and  in  the 
latter,  in  consequence  of  the  brevity  of  expression  proper  to  the 
imperative  (§  76).  Whenever  it  has  a  vowel  of  its  own,  this  letter  is 
retained. 


Verbs  whose  First  Radical  is  Nun. 

Verbs  53  (^55). 
KAL. 

^S15.  Preterite.     Like  bt^JJ. 

§  316.  Irifinitive.  Ahsol. — This  has  no  peculiarity.  Constr. — Here 
5  is  rejected  (see  above,  §314),  and  D  appended  to  form  a  feminine 
Cegholate  noun,  e.  g.  tit05  •  If  the  third  radical  is  a  guttural,  the  infin. 
constr.  takes  two  Pattahhs,  e.  g.  fil^t:  Eccl.  3 :  2.  from  yt:5. 

§  317.  Future,     m"}  for  ©5?'^  (§  314). 

§318.  Imperative.  Regularly  derived  from  the  future,  e.  g.  ©5 
2  Sam.  1 :  15. ;  but  sometimes  with  (  ),  which  followed  by  Makkeph 
is  shortened  into  (   ),  e.  g.  '10^  Gen.  19  :  9. 

§  319.  Participles.     Like  those  of  btS^j  both  active  and  passive. 
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niph'hal. 

§  320.  Preterite,     ©5D  for  tD5?3 . 

§  321.  Inf.f  Fut.f  and  Imp.     In  all  these,  3  is  accompanied  by  the 
vowel  (   );  consequently  no  rejection  takes  place. 
^S22,  Participle,     M  for  UJJJ?. 

Pl^HEL    AND    Pu'hAL. 

§  323.  In  all  respects  like  b^p  and  b]^]?,  -  having  a  vowel  of  its  own. 

hiph'hil. 
§  324.  The  liquid  3  is  assimilated  to  the  second  radical  throughout, 

thus  ©''an. 

hoph'hal. 

§  325.  As  in  the  active  voice,  3  is  assimilated  to  the  letter  following ; 
the  preformative  takes  u  (§  149),  which  before  Daghesh  forte  is  pre- 
ferred to  d  (§  101.  3.  6.),  thus  iZJan  for  C53n. 

hithpa'hel. 

§  326.  Regularly  formed  from  infin.  Pi'hel ;  it  is  consequently 
inflected  throughout  like  b^gtin . 


^n 
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Paradigm  of  Verbs  25D, 


Preterite. 

Kal. 

Niph. 

Pi'hel. 

Pu'hal. 

Hiph. 

Hoph. 

Hithp. 

Sing.  3  m. 

^5? 

ttja? 

^5? 

«i» 

\2j^ar} 

^aan 

-  \ 

isjasnrj 

3f. 

T  :iT 

n\^a3 

n^a^an 

2in. 

^^53 

FiuJas 

T    :  -  • 

&c. 

&c. 

FittJart 

iTiuJan 

&c. 

2f. 

*\'^55 

ri^w 

n^ari 

nyjan 

:    :-  \ 

1  c. 

''inTiJb 

•'Piitian 

Ionian 

Plur.  3  c. 

:iT 

!!^a5 

TO'^an 

wan 

2  m. 

V    :  -  : 

tjjn^tja? 

dftTiian 

brjttjan 

2f. 

1*?^5? 

■ji^^^? 

i^^^n 

in^an 

1  c. 

*i3iiiw 

Jisyia? 

sii^an 

:-   • 

iia^an 

Infinitive. 

Jibsol. 

ttiiiia 

m^n 

mi 

^"•ari 

Constr. 

^^1 

m^Tj 

^53 

t^tn 

mi^ 

laasnrn 

Future. 

Sing.  3  m. 

^5'? 

^.^r 

^53'? 

^jjiah 

3f. 

ttjari 

^m 

^''atn 

-  \ 

2  m. 

loan 

irasn 

&c. 

&C. 

uJ'^aF) 

-  \ 

&c. 

2f. 

'luiairi 

''^^1^ 

lyjian 

1  c. 

u3a^ 

^?|^ 

ffi^ax 

ttjax 

Plur.  3  m. 

:  • 

:iT  • 

w^a;i 

3f. 

n3^|ri 

i-iiyi^sn 

ini^lr) 

ns^iian 

2  m. 

:    • 

:iT   • 

siTiiian 

si'sjan 

2f. 

T    :  -   • 

ns^tjaspi 

ns^an 

T      .   ..    - 

hs^an 

1  c. 

iiiaa 

^5r 

aj-iM 

'«i« 

Imperative. 

Sing.  2  m. 

^a 

^?in 

^.?3 

ujarr 

\aa5inri 

2f. 

'';iJa 

''^?l^ 

•^ujiari 

Plur.  2  m. 

wa 

:iT    • 

&c. 

si^iafi 

&c. 

2f. 

H3^| 

nayjasn 

nauiari 

Participles. 

jlctive. 

ttjab 

tt}aa» 

tts'iaa 

\6a5n» 

••-  :   • 

Passive. 

ttjsiaa 

D53 

UJ53X3 

my2 
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Remarks  on  Verbs  it* 


§  327.  Infinitive.  The  construct  in  some  verbs  retains  the  radical  3, 
e.  g.  ri\2  Gen.  20  :  G.  Job  6  :  7.,  fc^tep  Is.  1  :  14.,  blS  34 : 4.,  "il^  Prov. 
2  :  8.,  Dp?  Ezek.  24  :  8.  25  :  12.        ' 

§  328.  Future,  In  some  instances  S  is  not  assimilated,  e.  g.  'nssi 
Deut.  33 :  9.  Ps.  61  :  8.  78.  :  7.  140  :  2,  5.  Prov.  5  :  2.,  nb3;»  Jer.  3  :  5., 
5l^3r\  Ps.  68 :  3.  And  as  the  vowel  of  the  second  radical  is  not  an 
essential  one,  some  verbs  take  a,  as  1D^^  ;  others  e,  as  in") ;  and  others 
again  o,  as  b'^2'^  Ps.  1:3.  If  the  second  radical  is  a  guttural,  and 
consequently  incapable  of  receiving  Daghesh,  D  is  generally  retained, 
e.  g.  pfi<5\  DHD^  D?p^  ;  although  in  this  case  also  it  is  occasionally 
rejected,  whence  we  have  HHDH  Ps.  38  :  3.,  and  also  lnn|^  Jer.  21  :  13. 
and  nnn  Prov.  17  :  10. 

§  329.  Imperative.  This  mode,  like  the  future  from  which  it  is 
derived,  takes  either  a,  e,  or  o,  e.  g.  tJ5  2  Sam.  1  :  15.,  -tJ5  Gen.  19  :  9., 
W^  Josh.  3:9. 


NIPH  HAL. 


§  330.  1.  Preterite.  As  the  first  radical  is  here  rejected,  and  com- 
pensated by  Daghesh  in  the  second,  this  species  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  Pi'hel  with  a  for  the  second  vowel  (see  §  238)  by  the  context 
alone,  e.  g.  Niph.  and  Pi'hel  l^D,  Dgp,  "IJ??. 

2.  Participle.  In  the  following  instances  6  appears  instead  of  d  .• 
biiap  Gen.  17 :  26.,  D'^bi'E?  34  :  22.  The  first,  however,  may  be 
considered  as  a  preterite  from  the  root  bbti,  as  likewise  ^ibiSD  v.  27. 

Comp.  ninnD  (§  237). 


HIPH  HIL  AND  HOPH  HAL. 


§  331.  Some  ;^  guttural  verbs  retain  the  2  in  these  species  as  in 

future  Kai,  e.  g.  b'^nan,  ''nbnsn  Jer.  3 :  18.,  bnsn,  "^rbn^r^  Job  7  :  3. 

o  •:•  •:-:•  -:t  •:-:t 

And  occasionally  one  whose  second  radical  is  not  a  guttural,  e.  g. 
^f^nsnb  Ezek.  22  :  20.,  ^pnan  Judg.  20  :  31. 


HITHPA  HEL. 


§  332.  In  the  form  I^Vi'Va  Is.  52 :  6.  for  y^bt))Oi »  M  is  assimilated  to 
3  by  §  152  :  3. 
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Special  Remarks  on  the  Verbs  "ilnj  and  Inpb . 

§333.  imi.  When  the  liquid  5,  constituting  the  first  radical  of  a 
verb,  is  preceded  by  a  vowel  and  accompanied  by  Sh'wa,  it  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  assimilated  to  the  letter  following.  It  suffers  the  same  change 
under  the  same  circumstances  when  occupying  the  last  place  in  the 
root,  e.  g.  T\T\^  for  r\jJnS.  We  find  in  the  pret.  Kal  some  instances  of 
the  rejection  of  the  first  radical,  e.  g.  T\T\'r\  2  Sam.  22  :  41.  for  SiriSlJ, 
nsn  Ps.  8  :  2.  for  HStlS,  although  this  latter  example  has  hitherto  been 
considered  as  either  the  infinitive  with  «1  char,  fern.,  or  the  imperative 
with  n  paragogic  ;  but  if  we  construe  it  as  a  preterite,  with  the  rela- 
tive iTiJaj:  referring  to  ^Tj^llJ,  the  passage  will  read,  How  great  is  thy 
name  upon  the  whole  earth,  which  (name)  gives  (i.  e*  extends)  thy  glory 
over  the  heavens.  In  the  infinitive  construct  of  this  verb  both  the  first 
and  third  radicals  are  rejected,  thus  nri  for  Ti2T\. 

§334.  npb.  Kal. — With  the  verbs  22  may  be  classed  Hgb,  the 
initial  b  of  which  is  assimilated  or  rejected  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
5  of  those  verbs  (§  77.  2.)  ;  thus  inf.  constr.  mnp  for  npb,  fut.  nj^';'  for 
npb*^,  imp.  np.  Once  the  first  radical  is  rejected  in  the  preterite,  as 
in  llnj,  e.  g.  DHp  Hos.  11:3.  for  DJlpb.  Niph. — In  this  species  of 
npb,  b  is  not  assimilated ;  it  is  however  in  that  of  the  verb  5?rib,  e.  g. 
!iyr\D  Job  4:10.     Hoph,—b  assimilated,  e.  g.  nj?;i  Gen.  18:4. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

IMPERFECT  VERBS.       CLASS  III. 
VEBBS  UNDEBGOING  A  CHANGE  OS  REJECTION  IN  BOTH  CONSONANTS  AND  VOWELS. 

§  335.  The  third  class  of  imperfect  verbs  comprises  those  whose 
root  contains  a  weak  letter,  or  of  which  the  second  and  third  radicals 
are  alike.     They  are  of  four  kinds  : 

1.  Those  whose  first  radical  is  i,  termed  Verbs  '^B. 

2.  Those  whose  second  radical  is  either  "i  or  '^j  termed  Verbs  iy 
and  <y. 

3.  Those  whose  second  and  third  radicals  are  alike,  termed  Verbs  yy, 

4.  Those  whose  third  radical  is  either  K  or  H,  termed  Verbs  xb 
and  nb. 

1 .  Verbs  whose  First  Radical  is  Yodh, 
Verbs  "^B  (n^lJ;;). 

§  336.  Those  verbs  which  have  i  for  their  first  radical,  suffer  either 
a  rejection  or  change  of  this  letter,  and  a  consequent  change  of  vowel. 
It  is  extremely  probable  that  the  greater  part  of  them  were  originally 
lb,  which  form  is  generally  retained  in  the  Arabic  and  Ethiopic  ;*  for 
it  is  only  in  the  Kal,  Pi'hel,  Pu'hal,  and  Hithpa'hel  species,  where  this 
letter  commences  a  syllable  accompanied  by  a  heterogeneous  vowel, 
that  it  becomes  changed  into  i  (§  92.  1.  5.).  In  the  remaining  parts 
of  the  verb,  where  the  first  radical  ends  a  syllable,  1  is  generally 
restored,  or  rather  remains,  and  the  vowel  of  the  preformative  is 
changed  to  agree  with  it.     The  formation  is  as  follows : 

KAL. 

§  337.  Preterite.     ntJ*^  for  mjjl . 

§338.  Infinitive.  Absol. — lilD'i.  Constr. — Here  ^  is  generally 
rejected  by  aphaeresis  for  the  same  reason  as  the  U  of  verbs  5S  (§§  76, 
316) ;  and  to  form  a  fem.  Cegholate  noun,  the  characteristic  tl  is 
affixed,  e.  g.  till  TO . 

*  Thus  n^^,  Arab,  jj* ,  Elh.  (DAJ?  ;  ^"n^,  Arab.  J.^,  Eth.  (DZ,X.  In 
Heb.  also  we  find  nbl  for  ^i*^  Gen.  11 :  30. 
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§  339.  Future.  Formed  by  rejecting  the  radical  "^^  and  lengthening 
the  (  )  of  the  preformative  into  (  ),  which  vowel  the  second  radical 
also  takes  to  correspond,  e.  g.  ITS'!  for  latj^'i,  so  also  ib*^,  ?[b|^ ;  this  is 
the  most  usual  form,  although  a  Daghesh  is  occasionally  inserted  in 
the  second  radical,  when  the  ( . )  of  the  preformative  remains  un- 
changed, e.  g.  pk%  'ik'p,  t^^^n  Frequently,  however,  '^  is  retained, 
and  by  resting  in  the  preceding  (  )  lengthens  it,  and  causes  the  second 
radical  to  take  (  ) ;  for  the  immediate  succession  of  two  such  long 
vowels  of  the  same  kind  is  contrary  to  the  genius  of  Hebrew  orthoepy, 

e.  g.  nt:^'  p5^^  fp%  ^)?'i\  ^»'^'l^ 

§  340.  Imperative,     Itj,  regularly  formed  from  the  future. 
§341.  Participles.     Like  those  of  bl3p. 

niph'hal. 

§  342.  Preterite.  Here  on  the  reception  of  5  characteristic,  the 
original  ^  is  restored,  and  rests  in  its  homogeneous  vowel  o,  e.  g. 
aWiS.     This  1  remains  throughout  the  species ;  and  consequently, 

§  343.  Infin.y  Fut.f  and  Imp.  are  formed  like  those  of  bt2p5. 

§  344.  Participle.  Usually  formed  from  the  preterite  by  changing 
the  final  (_)  by  §  171.  into  (J,  thus  ntOID. 

Pf  HEL  AND   Pu'hAL. 

§  345.  In  each  of  these  species,  on  account  of  the  heterogeneous 
nature  of  the  first  vowel,  1  is  exchanged  for  ^  as  in  Kal ;  which  con- 
stitutes their  sole  peculiarity. 

hiph'hil. 

§  346.  Preterite.  On  prefixing  n  characteristic,  the  original  ^i  is 
restored,  and  rests  in  the  vowel  o,  as  in  Niph'hal,  thus  I'^TDin. 

§  347.  Injin.,  Fut.,  Imp.,  and  Part.  The  same  observation  applies 
to  these  parts  of  the  species,  e.  g.  I'llpiJl,  I'^tJi'i,  3TSin,  I'^lOi'a. 

hoph'hal. 

§  348.  In  this  species  tl  characteristic  regularly  takes  (  ),  which, 
that  *\  may  rest  in  it,  is  lengthened  into  (^),  thus  pret.  atp^ili  infin. 

^mn*  fut.  a©!i\  part,  ac^ia. 
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Paradigm  of  Verbs  "ib. 


*i 


Prbtehitb. 
Sing.  3  m. 
3f. 
2  m. 
2f. 

1  c. 
Plur.  3  c. 

2  m. 
2f. 

1  c. 
Infinitive. 

Jihsol. 
Constr. 
Future. 
Sing.  3  m. 
3f. 

2  m. 
2f. 

1  c. 
Plur.  3  m. 

3f. 

2  m. 
2f. 
1  c. 

lUPXRATIVE. 

Sing,  2  m. 

2f. 
Plur.  2  m. 

2f. 
Participles. 

Passive, 


Kal. 

T    :iT 

T     I      -T 

•   :    -  T 

^^!! 
^^ 


Niph. 

nsTiJia 

T    : 

nnuiia 

:  :    - 

''nnyjia 

Jimziia 

OFindi'a 


nsiaia 


sianujia 


"T  • 
"T     • 

:iT  • 

nain^^Pi 

:iT    • 

5T     • 

nasi^sin 


nirna 


Pi'bel.      Pu'hal. 


&c. 


&c. 


Hiph. 

T 

rnniain 


Hoph.       Hithp. 


T    J     - 

na'iJin 


&.C. 


ina^ijin    "jnatjsin 
siaabin    siaattjsin 


:3^'*i'i      2^11      y^^fii*^  ar^i''    a'^j'^n'^ 

a^^in  ai^itn 

&c.         &c.      a'l'iain  a\r^tn       &c. 

'^a'^iain  "^aTasin 

a'^ttJ'i^^  ai?j!ifi< 

sia'^Tiii'i  iia^ii 

naaBin  Jnaa^sin 

Jia'iTzi'in  :iai2J!in 

naa^in  naai^^jn 

a'id'ia  a^!ia 


ais*^ 


&c. 


ais'^a 


awin 

•'aizj'in 

la^'^irt 

naairin 

a'^iaia 


ais-^nn 


&c. 


attJ-^nn 


a«5'^a 


:»!i?3 
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Remarks  on  Verbs  'is. 

KAL. 

§  349.  Future.  A  few  verbs  take  (  )  under  the  preformative  with- 
out rejecting  the  radical  ^i,  e.  g.  Ip'^'i  Ps.  72:  14.,  T\dY^  ^'^-  ^  '  ^' 
Sometimes  i  is  rejected  without  either  exchanging  (  )  for  its  longer 
cognate  vowel  (  ),  or  inserting  a  Daghesh  in  the  following  letter 
(§100.  1.  note),  e.  g.  "W"}  1  Sam.  18  :  20,  26.,  i^^'i  v.  12. ;  but  in  a 
few  verbs,  on  the  rejection  of 'i,  Daghesh  forte  is  inserted  in  the  second 
radical,  in  order  to  preserve  the  preceding  (  )  unchanged,  e.  g.  p^j'i 
2  Kings  9  :  6.  from  p2\  mr\  Is.  9  :  17.,  ^^i  44  :  12.,  ^W"}  1  Sam. 
6  :  12.,  W\^^  Hos.  10  :  10.,  which  forms  must  be  distinguished  from 
futures  32  (§317).  A  1  conversive  prefixed  to  this  tense  shortens  the 
(  )  of  the  second  radical  into  (  ),  e.  g.  lf^\  tjb^l  Gen.  28  :  10.;  and 
frequently  (  )  in  the  same  situation  is  thus  changed  into  (  ),  e.  g. 
p^^\  pS^I  1  Kings  22  :  35.,  'Jrp'1^  yg^^^  Gen.  9  :  24.,  n^^;i,  ^t>^  Gen. 
2:19.  In  one  verb  we  find  the  original  *!  restored  in  this  tense,  and 
resting  in  its  homogeneous  vowel  Shurek,  viz.  pret.  bb^,  fut.  bDI*^. 

§  350.  Infinitive.  Ahsol. — Once  ^  is  here  also  rejected,  e.  g.  bs  for 
bb*'  Job  42  :  2.  Constr. — And,  on  the  contrary,  'i  is  occasionally 
retained  in  the  construct  state,  e.  g.  'lio';'  Ex.  29  :  12.  Hab.  3:  13.  ; 
in  two  instances  likewise  when  ti  is  affixed,  e.  g.  tlTJJl^  Gen.  8  :  7., 
tbb"}  Num.  14 :  16.  In  the  verb  S?"!^  besides  in:?'^  we  have  n^'l  Ex. 
2:4.  Is.  11:9.  without  the  initial  ^,  and  Jl  char.  fem.  for  ti  (with  in 
omitted  1^^  Job  32  :  6,  10.) ;  so  Sl^T  Gen.  3:19.,  r.'lb  2  Kings  19:3. 
(and  also  tTib  Gen.  25  :  24,  26.,  and  contracted  nb  1  Sam.  4  :  19.). 
In  those  verbs  which  are  at  the  same  time  both  "^'s  and  and  ikb,  the 
last  radical  rests  in  (   ),  e.  g.  ti^Si  for  ni^3£. 

§  351.  Imperative.  The  imperative  of  the  verb  pS^  appears  both 
with  and  without  i,  e.  g.  p'l^  Ezek.  24:  3.,  p2  2  Kings  4  :  41.  After 
the  rejection  of  ^,  this  mode  also  takes  (  ),  which  on  being  followed 
by  Makkeph  is  shortened  into  (  ),  e.  g.  "^b,  "Itj  ;  with  Jl  parag.  iHDb, 
nSTB,  which  by  rejecting  Jn  becomes  ^b  Num.  23  :  13.  Judg.  19  :  13.; 
or  resting  in  (  ),  n^?"!  Prov.  24  :  14.  The  form  ^25?  Is.  8  :  10.  Judg. 
19  :  30.  is  instead  of  W'l?^  (like  ^^to  Nah.  2  :  9.),  1  on  the  rejection 
of  ^  being  changed  into  ?!,  for  which  is  written  (  )  (see  §100. 
1.  note). 

§  352.  Participle.  The  word  '^n^'li'i  1  Sam.  21:3.,  which  is  gene- 
rally  regarded  either  as  preterite  lliph'hil  for  'ij^'lijl  or  as  a  new 
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species  termed  Po'hel,  we  would  prefer  to  consider  as  the  participle  of 
Kal  with  tlie  pronoun  of  the  first  person  affixed,  thus  /  (am)  knowing, 
I  know,  a  construction  of  very  common  occurrence  in  Chaldee  and 
Syriac.  Comp.  also  n'lbi''  Gen.  16  :  11.,  DmnnCia  Ezek.  8  :  16. 
(see  Josh.  22  :  23.). 

niph'hal. 

§  353.  Preterite.  In  a  ^ew  instances  the  restored  1  takes  its  other 
homogeneous  vowel  w,  e.  g.  ^^^13  1  Chron.  3  :  5.  20  :  8.;  and  also  in 
the  participle,  where  we  find  ^i^^D  Zeph.  3  :  18.,  nilJ^D  Lam.  1 :  4. 

§  354.  Future.  In  this  tense  ^  appears  twice,  although  1  is  restored 
in  the  preterite,  viz.  bn^^^  Gen.  8 :  12.,  nn;^  Ex.  19  :  13.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  elder  (Joseph)  Kimhhi,  that  the  former  of  these  instances 
belongs  to  the  Hithpa'hel  species  (n  being  assimilated  to  ^)  ;  to  which 
the  younger  (David)  objects,  that  if  this  were  the  case,  the  radical  "^ 
would  receive  (  ),  not  reflecting  that  the  following  letter  is  a  guttural. 
See  Michlol,  fol.  32.  b.  1.,  and  Shorashim,  col.  192.  When  1  is 
restored  in  this  tense,  the  preformative  i<  of  the  first  pers.  sing,  inva- 
riably takes  the  shorter  vowel  (  )  instead  of  (  ),  in  order  to  express 
more  distinctly  the  reduplication  of  the  weak  letter  1  (see  §88.  1.), 

thus  nc^^i? . 

pi'hel. 

§  355.  Future.  We  meet  with  some  instances  in  which  the  radical 
"^  gives  its  vowel  to  the  preformative  of  the  future,  and  is  either  retained 
as  an  otiant  letter,  e.  g.  DniS'i^l  2  Chron.  32 :  30.  for  DntS^'I'l ;  or  is 
rejected,  e.  g.  inmD^  Nah.  1 :  4.  for  'im^^^'I'l ,  n5|)1  Lam."  8  :  33.  for 
^5!?'!'^  ;  and  so  always  in  the  verb  H'l^  thus  ^^^  for  '!\'r\'y\  Joel  4:3. 
Ob.  1:11.  Nah.  3  :  10.  Lam.  3  :  53.  Once  the  original  1  is  retained, 
viz.  "Wyt^  Is.  45  :  2. 

hiph'hil. 
§  356.  Preterite,     In  the  following  preterites  ^  is  retained,  and  rests 

in  (  ),  viz.  :m^r\,  Win,  I'^^'^n,  ni-ain,  "p^v^ry,  f'^p'^n.    This  is 

likewise  the  case  in  the  infinitive,  e.  g.  l^'IS'^n  Is.  1 :  17.,  and  also  in 
the  imperative,  e.  g.  '^D'^b'^n,  '^p'^D'^H  Ex.  2:9.;  in  which  mode  n  occa- 
sionally  takes  the  vowel  (_)  notwithstanding  the  restoration  of  1,  e.g. 
VOL.  I.  21 
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^Sin  Gen.  8  :  17.,  'TCIln  Ps.  5  :  9.      Occasionally  the  first  radical  is 
rejected  altogether,  thus  '•Plpbh  Hos.  2:  16.  for  'inpbin. 

§357.  Future,  n^p^^i  for  n'^tpw,  b'^b'^;)  for  W'^n;',  p'^p;;'  Deut. 
32:  13.,  pS'^lnl  Ex.  2:7.  (§  77.  3.)  ;  in  some  verbs  T\  is  retained  with 
this  vowel,  viz.  ^b'^b'ir}^  Is.  52  :  5.,  and  occasionally  with  the  original  1, 
e.  g.  T^-d^TT}  1  Sam.  17  :  47.  Ps.  28  :  7.  45  :  18.  116  :  6.  Sometimes 
the  radical  "i  takes  the  vowel  of  the  rejected  In,  e.  g.  *i^u'^'i  Job  24  :  21., 
b'lb';''  Is.  16:7.,  5?'!.';'^  Ps.  138:6.;  and  once  this  ^i  is  rejected,  viz. 
^np'^DJ^  Ex.  2  :  9.  for  ^Slp'iS'lin.  There  are  a  few  instances  in  which 
the  preformative  takes  its  proper  vowel  (  ),  the  first  radical  forming 
with  it  a  diphthong,  e.  g.  Dn'ip^^  Hos.  7  :  12.,  ^TT^;»^  Prov.  4  :  25. 
We  occasionally  find  i5  in  place  of  the  radical  ^,  e.  g.  IS'^tti^ST)  Is. 
30  :  21.  for  ^D^^^'n,  "J^Spi^n  Ex.  5  :  7.  for  I^S^pin,  also  I^SpH  Ex. 
9  :  28.,  and  once  ^ipiJ^  Prov.  30 :  6.  for  rjpiri.  On  taking  ^  conversive, 
the  (  )  of  the  apocopated  form  is  further  shortened  into  (  )  (§  211), 
e.  g.  qpi^'l  Is.  7  :  10.,  qp^l  Gen.  8  :  10.,  bi^i^l  Ex.  2  :  21.,  ntj^n^ 
2  Kings  9  :  30.,  pS^HI  1  Sam.  1  :  23. ;  and  occasionally  without  1  con- 
versive in  fut.  apoc,  e.  g.  ^jpiri  Deut.  3  :  26.,  5]pi'^'1  Prov.  1  :  5. 

hithpa'hel. 
§  358.  The  initial  1  of  some  verbs  is  restored  in  this  species  also, 

e.  g.  n^inn,  y^;)nn,  npinn.    in  the  future  we  have  ni^tin  Ex. 
2:4.  for  nst'^nn. 


2.   Verbs  whose  Second  Radical  is  Wav  or  Yodh, 

Verbs  I'sJ  (t^p). 

§  359.  Although  the  verbs  of  this  class  differ  considerably  in  appear- 
ance from  the  paradigm  of  bt2p,  there  is  nothing  in  their  formation 
that  is  not  the  necessary  result  of  the  peculiarities  affecting  the  letter  1 . 
These  peculiarities  we  will  now  briefly  enumerate,  for  the  purpose 
of  explaining  by  their  means  the  deviations  of  these  verbs  from  the 
usual  mode  of  inflection. 

§  360.  The  weak  letter  1,  partaking  in  its  nature  more  of  the  cha- 
racter of  a  vowel  than  of  a  consonant,  seeks  in  a  manner  to  resign  its 
consonantal  power,  and  rest  in  a  preceding  vowel.  This  quiescence, 
however,  can  take  place  only  in  the  homogeneous  vowel  u  of  the  same 
organ,  or  its  modification  o  (§  91).     Hence  arise  the  following  rules  : 


I 


■ 
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1.  When  1  would  be  accompanied  by  either  of  its  homogeneous 
vowels  0  or  u,  it  surrenders  its  consonantal  power,  and  quiesces  in 
such  vowel,  which  then  serves  to  enunciate  the  preceding  consonant 
(§  93.  1.),  e.  g.  -lia^  for  niif ,  Dip;"  for  nip:*,  Dip  for  D^lp. 

2.  a.  When  1  would  be  accompanied  by  a  heterogeneous  vowel,  (viz. 
a,  e,  or  z,)  and  preceded  by  a  simple  syllable,  such  accompanying  vowel 
is  changed  into  one  homogeneous  to  1,  and  into  this  the  vowel  of  the 
preceding  consonant  is  merged,  e.  g.  DIpH  for  Dij?r»  =  D1j5n»  ^»  Or 
1  is  rejected,  and  either  the  accompanying  vowel  is  rejected  with  it, 
e.  g.  Dp  for  Dip  ;  or  is  given  to  the  letter  preceding,  as  for  instance  in 
neuter  verbs  whose  second  vowel  is  e,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from 
those  with  a  (§  93.  2.  b.),  e.  g.  m  for  ni'Q.  c.  When  1  with  a  hete- 
rogeneons  vowel  is  preceded  by  a  mixed  syllable,  it  changes  such 
vowel  if  possible  into  one  homogeneous  to  itself,  and  rests  in  it;  con- 
sequently the  preceding  vowel  is  exchanged  for  a  Jong  one,  in  order  to 
form  a  simple  syllable,  e.  g.  DipJ  for  DIpD  :  but  should  the  accompany- 
ing heterogeneous  vowel  be  followed  by  a  quiescent  semi-vowel,  which 
would  render  the  change  impracticable,  1  is  rejected,  and  the  preceding 
letter  takes  its  vowel  (§  93.  3.  b.),  e.  g.  D'^ptl  for  D'llpH.  d.  When, 
as  in  the  intensive  species,  1  accompanied  by  a  heterogeneous  vowel 
should  be  reduplicated  by  Daghesh,  to  the  reception  of  which  this 
letter  on  account  of  its  weakness  is  opposed,  the  third  radical  is 
generally  doubled  in  its  stead  (§§  30.,  93.  4.),  e.  g.  D'aip  for  Dip. 

KAL. 

§  361.  Preterite.  Third  pers.  masc.  Dp  for  Dip  as  above  stated, 
§  360.  2.  b.  In  those  persons  where  the  third  radical  takes  Sh'wa 
before  an  afformative  letter  or  syllable,  the  preceding  (  )  is  shortened 
by  §  16.  b.  into  (   ),  e.  g.  Mp,  Mp,  &c. 

§  362.  Infinitive.  Absol. — Dip  for  Dip,  (^  )  being  lost  in  the  follow- 
ing i  (§  360.  1.).  Constr. — Dip  :  the  other  homogeneous  vowel  of  1 
is  here  taken,  for  the  sake  of  contradistinction ;  although  the  o  of  the 
absolute  is  sometimes  retained,  e.  g.  i^iSl. 

§  363.  Future.  Formed  as  in  other  verbs  from  the  infinitive  con- 
struct, the  second  radical  resting  in  w  and  occasionally  in  o :  and  as 
this  serves  for  a  vowel  to  the  first  radical,  the  preformative  takes  the 
first  long  vowel  (  ),  in  order  to  form  with  it  a  simple  syllable,  e.  g. 
D1p%  Oin^  ;  and  sometimes  though  seldom  (  ),  the  long  cognate 
vowel  of  (   ),  e.  g.  TDIli;.     In  the  sec.  and  third  pers.  fem.  plur.  the 
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semi-vowel  ^,  preceded  by  (  )  which  takes  the  accent,  is  inserted 
before  the  afformative  Jli,  to  avoid  the  formation  of  a  mixed  syllable 
with  a  long  vowel  (viz.  u  or  o)  in  the  middle  of  a  word  (see  §  185)  ;  in 
consequence  of  which  the  vowel  of  the  preformative  is  rejected,  in 
order  that  the  tone-syllable  may  not  be  preceded  by  more  than  a  single 
vowel  (§  103.  1.). 

§  364.  Imperative.  Regularly  formed  from  the  future  throughout, 
with  the  exception  of  the  fern,  plur.,  in  which  an  expedient  for  avoid- 
ing a  long  penultimate  mixed  syllable  is  adopted  more  consonant  to 
the  peculiar  quickness  of  expression  characteristic  of  this  mode  than 
that  employed  in  the  future  for  the  same  purpose  ;  i.  e.  instead  of 
giving  a  vowel  to  the  last  letter  of  such  syllable,  its  own  vowel  (^)  is 
generally  shortened  into  (  )  (§101.  3.  b.\,  or  else  1  is  rejected  :  whence 
we  have  either  njiajp  or  nj^p. 

§  365.  Participles.  Act. — As  in  the  preterite,  1  with  its  heteroge- 
neous vowel  is  rejected,  thus  Dp  for  DIP  (see  §  93.  2.  &.)  ;  by  which 
means  the  active  participle  presents  the  same  form  with  the  preterite. 
Pa^*.— D^p  for  Dllp  • 


KIPHHAL. 

§  366.  Preterite.  Here,  according  to  §  360.  2.  c,  ^  takes  its  homo- 
geneous  vowel  d,  and  rests  in  it ;  and  as  the  first  radical  has  thus  a 
vowel  of  its  own,  the  preformative  5  takes  a  long  vowel,  which,  as  in 
future  Kal,  is  generally  a,  and  sometimes  e,  e.  g.  Dip2»  ^i2^!3.  In 
those  persons  of  the  verb  which  receive  a  syllabic  afformative,  and 
where  the  long  vowel  of  the  first  radical  would  consequently  form  a 
mixed  syllable,  thus  MipU*  the  third  radical  takes  the  vowel  d,  by 
which  means  the  preceding  consonant  and  vowel  are  enabled  to  consti- 
tute a  simple  syllable,  thus  ili'jaipj  :  but  as  the  word  is  now  increased 
in  length  by  a  syllable,  the  first  vowel  is  rejected  (§  103.  1.);  and  to 
avoid  the  concurrence  of  two  Hholems  (see  §272),  the  first  1  takes  its 
other  homogeneous  vowel,  Shurek,  whence  the  form  flilS'^ipp.  In  the 
third  pers.  plur.,  where  the  afformative  is  asyllabic,  Hholem  is 
resumed,  thus  ^laipi. 

§367.  Infinitive.'   DipH  for  Dlpn  (§  360.  2.  a.). 

§  368.  Future.  Dlp*^?  regularly  formed  from  the  infinitive.  In  the 
sec.  and  third  pers.  fem.  plur.  ^  is  in  general  rejected,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case  in  the  imperative  Kal,  in  order  to  avoid  forming  a  medial 
mixed  syllable  :  for  here  the  insertion  of  C'-)  between  the  root  and 
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affbrmative,  as  in  the  simple  species,  is  impracticable  ;  since  the  vowel 
of  the  preformative,  wliicli  is  necessary  to  the  expression  of  Daghesh 
in  the  first  radical,  does  not  admit  of  rejection  (§  lO:^). 

^  369.  Imperative.     Regularly  formed  from  the  future,  thus  aipn. 

§  370.  Particij)le.     Like  the  preterite  (see  §  171). 


HIPH  HIL. 

§371.  Preterite.  D"^pn  for  D^lpH.  Here  applies  the  peculiarity 
detailed  §  360.  2.  c,  viz.  that  1  accompanied  by  a  heterogeneous  vowel, 
and  preceded  by  a  letter  with  Sh'wa,  gives  its  vowel  to  that  letter,  and, 
not  being  able  to  rest  in  it,  is  rejected ;  and,  as  the  first  radical  has 
a  vowel  of  its  own,  the  (  )  of  the  preformative  is  then  changed  by 
§102.  1.  c.  into  the  long  cognate  vowel  (  ).  In  those  persons  where 
the  root  takes  a  syllabic  afformative,  i  is  inserted  between  them  as  in 
Niph'hal ;  for,  since  in  the  Hiph'hil  of  these  verbs  the  first  is  a  simple 
syllable,  the  expedient  of  rejecting  the  first  vowel  may  be  and  is 
adopted,  in  order  to  reduce  the  word  to  its  proper  length,  the  guttural 
preformative  taking  compound  instead  of  simple  Sh'wa,  thus  tlWpn. 
This  is  impracticable  in  the  verb  bt3p,  where,  accordingly,  the  opposite 
expedient  is  resorted  to,  of  rejecting  the  characteristic  vowel  ( V)>  and 
supplying  its  place  by  the  short  vowel  (_)  (§  185),  thus  r\bt2pn. 

§  372.  Infinitive.  D'^pH  for  U^)pn .  As  in  the  preterite,  *]  being 
unable  to  rest  in  (  )  is  rejected,  and  the  vowel  of  the  preformative  is 
lengthened  to  form  a  simple  syllable  (§  16.  &.). 

§  373.  Future.  D^p^-  In  the  sec.  and  third  pers.  fem.  plur.  (I7) 
is  changed  into  (..)(§  1S8),  instead  of  the  insertion  of  (1-)  as  in  Kal, 

6.  g.  nj-apn. 

§  374."  Imperative.     DpH  for  d'^pH  (§  188). 

§  375.  Participle.  Formed  from  the  preterite  by  prefixing  tt,  thus 
pret.  D'^pn,  part.  D'lpl?  =  D'^pTO  (§  189). 

hoph'hal. 

§  376.  Qp^n  for  QlpJl .  Here  the  radical  1  is  rejected,  and  its  vowel 
given  to  the  preceding  consonant,  by  §  93.  3.  b. ;  and  as  this  latter  can 
no  longer  terminate  the  initial  mixed  syllable,  the  vowel  of  that  sylla- 
ble is  changed  into  its  corresponding  long  one  (see  §  102.  5.  5.).  This 
we  consider  the  simplest  and  most  natural  account  of  a  form  which 
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grammarians  in  general,  who  consider  "]  as  transposed,  have  found  so 
difficult  of  explanation. 

§  377.  Infinitive.     Would  be  like  the  pret.  DJ^M,  but  is  not  in  use. 

§  378.  Future.     U'i^V  for  Dp^Ji;'  (§  193). 

^379.  Participle.     Dp^tt  for  D^ISltl . 


PI  HEL. 

§  380.  Preterite.  The  verbs  "i'y  form  the  intensive  species  by  redu- 
plicating  the  third  radical,  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  the  letter 
constituting  the  second  (§  30) ;  for,  although  the  usual  mode  of  doubling 
the  second  by  means  of  Daghesh  forte  is  somewhat  preferable,  it  mat- 
ters  little  which  is  adopted,  either  being  adequate  to  the  end  proposed 
(see  §  142).  Another  effect  produced  by  1  on  the  form  of  this  species, 
is  the  changing  of  the  vowel  of  the  first  radical  into  one  homogeneous 
to  itself,  viz.  o,  in  which  it  rests  (§  91) ;  the  third  radical  then  takes 
the  vowel  e  usually  given  to  the  second,  thus  D"52ip.  Accordingly  we 
perceive,  that  although  the  Pi'hel  of  verbs  lb  differs  somewhat  in 
appearance  from  that  of  bt2p ,  it  is  constructed  on  the  same  principle, 
and  has  precisely  the  same  intensive  signification.  The  above  is  the 
form  assumed  when  the  third  radical  is  a  perfect  letter ;  but  if  this 
be  also  a  weak  letter,  its  ground  of  preference  as  regards  reduplication 
ceases,  and  as  1  is  then  comparatively  strong,  the  ordinary  mode  of 
formation  is  adopted,  e.  g.  n^^. 

§381.  Infin.  Diaip.     Fut^Unip"}'     Part.  t])3ipl3. 

pu'hal. 

§  382.  Here,  as  in  the  active  voice,  the  third  radical  is  doubled 
instead  of  the  second ;  1  resting  in  its  homogeneous  vowel  6,  and  the 
third  radical  taking  the  usual  a  of  the  second,  thus  Dttip  :  and  so 
throughout  the  species. 

hithpa'hel. 

§  383.  Regularly  formed  from  infinitive  Pi'hel  by  prefixing  the  syl- 

lablenn,  thusDttipm. 
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Paradigm  of  Verbs  yp. 

Preterite.         Kal.          Niph.        Pi^hel.  Pu'hal.          Hiph.        Hoph.         Hiihp. 

Sing.  3  m.         Gj?       tiips       doip  tDiaip       d^pn      np^in     c^-iprn 

3  f.        n^^     s^^'ipj     •'^'^^''P  '^'J^'ip    ^^""Pr!   '^'JF'ifi  ni:7:i'prn 

2  m.       n^p    ni^npD      Pi^^ip  ^^^"ip   '^'i^Tr!!    ^'^h^'^  ^"^^VT^ 

2  f.        ni3p    ni7:!!p3     n^^i'p  tn^nip   ni^TH    ^^P'^^   *!>^^''prn 

1  c.       "^n^p  "inl^ipa    ''Jn^^'ip  ''Pi^^i'P  Ti'^Tv!  '^f^^fe''^  "^PJ^.^T^n 
Plur.  3  c.        si^Qp      si^ipa      sin^ip  laaip     '1^'^pn     5iap?in    sv^^-iprn 

2  m.     djn^p  dni^!ip3   dtn^^ip  dFi^^i'p  dni^-ipn  DPi^p'in  cr^^^ipnn 
■(PiTaTQip  "iPi^^'ip  "iniTD'ipn  in^p^n  "in^Tsiprsi 


2f. 
1  c. 

Infinitive 
^bsol. 
Constr. 
Future. 
Sing,  3  m. 

3f. 

2in. 

2f. 

1  c. 
P/ur.  3  m. 


Ji3^p    w6^ps 
dip 


sis^^ip     !i3^^ip  wi^'^pt^   i3^p!in  iis^Taipnn 


dip       diprj       d^ip        d^ip 


d^pn 


dp-in     diaipr.ri 


dsip;; 
d!ipn 
d^pn 


dip-^ 
dipPi 
dipPi 


d^ip^i 
d-aipn 
d^iprn 


d^ip"^ 
d^aipri 
d^ipri 


d'lpn 
d^n 


''aiprn     ^aiptj    '^^^ipPi    '''3^'ipf? 


dipx     d^ip^      dTaipx 


dpsi'^  diaipn^ 

dpJiti  diaipnn 

dp^n  d^ipnri 

''^'^pn    ''^pw  "i^^ipnpi 

d^p5<      dp^x  ti^i'pf?*? 


d!ip5< 

!ii3!ip^      ii53ip^     si^^^p-;!     wjaip 

3  f.  h3*>5b!ipFi    •'^3^ppi  h3^:^iprn  ns^o^ippi  ns^pn  »^3^pin  ns^^i'pnn 

2  m.    ii^QipFi     wipPi    !i'2^ipn    siis?aipn  JiTs^pPi     si^opJim    Jir^lpnpj 

2  f.  na^rj^ppi    na^.ppi  Mi^^i'pPi  naTsaipti  f^s^pn  s^s^p^n  nais^'ipinn 

d^ipa  d'lpa       dp^ia      d^lpn? 


1  c. 

d^pa 

dipa 

tJ^^T? 

Imperative. 

Sing.  2  m. 

dip 

dipiT) 

d^ip 

2f. 

•^aip 

•^laipn 

•^j^Vip 

Plur.  2  m. 

1X1  !lp 

iriipn 

in^aip 

2f. 

'^^'^■p 

na^jpn 

na^aip 

Participles. 

.tfdirc. 

^Pr 

dxiip^ 

Paanre. 

dip 

dipa 

dpn 

*»73"'pirT 
i^^pn 
naapn 

T  :  >"  T 


d'lpa 


dBipnri 

•^aTaipnrr 
.  .  I   .  . 

i^QTDipnrt 
na^^ipnrj 

d^ipna 


daipa 


dpia 
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Remarks  on  Verbs  12^. 

KAL. 

§  384.  Preterite.  According  to  the  theory  adopted  by  several 
modern  grammarians  for  the  explanation  of  the  form  D]p,  the  medial  ^ 
is  changed  into  i^  on  account  of  the  vowel  a  by  which  it  is  accompa- 
nied, thus  D^p  for  dip  ;  after  which  this  Jj^  is  rejected, — wherefore  is 
not  said, — and  its  vowel  merged  into  that  of  the  first  radical.  This 
explanation  would  seem  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  form  which 
verbs  "y^  assume  in  Arabic,  in  which  language  ^  is  regularly  changed 
into  t  when  preceded  or  accompanied  by  the  vowel  a;  a  rule,  however, 
which  by  no  means  applies  to  the  Hebrew.*  And  even  should  we 
grant  the  change  of  1  into  i^,  no  sufficient  reason  can  be  given  for  the 
rejection  of  this  latter.  A  simpler  and  therefore  preferable  mode  of 
stating  the  case  is,  that  the  1  of  dip  is  rejected  together  with  its 
accompanying  heterogeneous  vowel,  whence  the  form  dp*  In  two 
instances  only,  the  vowel  of  1  is  taken  by  the  first  radical,  whose  vowel 
is  merely  euphonic  (§  113),  viz.  Tia  Zech.  4  :  10.,  m  Is.  44  :  18. 
Neuter  verbs  with  e  and  6  (§  133),  as  "fi^,  tm,  ©13,  ni-D,  regularly 
retain  these  characteristic  vowels  on  the  rejection  of  1,  thus  l^b,  D^, 
^S,  lb-  In  those  persons  which  receive  a  syllabic  afTbrmative  e  is 
contracted  into  d,  e.  g.  J^^b,  tp2  ,*  and  once  into  i,  viz.  dril^S  Mai. 
3 :  20.  Verbs  with  6  retain  that  vowel  throughout,  e.  g.  J^TJJla.  Those 
whose  first  or  third  radical  is  a  guttural  seldom  suffer  an  elision  of  the 
second  ;  which,  were  it  to  take  place,  would  leave  but  a  single  efficient 
letter  in  the  verb,  and  thus  give  rise  to  ambiguity  in  speaking.  In  all 
such  verbs  therefore  the  medial  1,  which  is  strong  in  comparison  with 
the  gutturals,  retains  its  consonantal  power,  and  commences  a  new 
syllable,  e.  g.  niJ$,  5>1|l,  ni^,  IIH,  Hlb,  bl!^,  W,  HIIJ,  Slip,  ni'l,  ni> 

§  385.  Future.  In  the  apocopated  form  of  the  future,  1  is  rejected, 
and  Hholem  substituted  for  Shurek,  e.  g.  d1p%  dp^  ;  llt?^,  !ltoj 
(§  209.  2.)  ;  seldom  Kibbuts,  e.  g.  dp^  Gen.  27  :  31.  With  1  conver- 
sive,  Hholem  is  further  shortened  into'Kamets  Hhatuph,  e.  g.  dp^'lj 
niB'^1  (§  211)  ;  and  also  in  a  {ew  instances  where,  although  1  is  not  pre- 
fixed, the  accent  is  brought  back  to  the  penultimate,  or  removed  alto- 
gether (§§  60.,  70.  1,  2.  a.),  e.  g.  tjb  dp^^l  Job  22  :  28.,  i^rm^n  1  Kings 

*  In  one  instance  5!t  does  indeed  occur  as  the  medial  letter,  e.  g.  tsUipl  Hos. 
10  :  14.,  where  it  is  a  mere  mater  lectionis  of  the  preceding  (    ). 
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17  :  21.  But  when  the  first  or  third  radical  is  a  guttural,  Hholem  is 
frequently  shortened  into  Pattahh  on  the  reception  of  T  conversive  (see 
§84.  l.)»  e.  g.  'IDJI  Judg.  4:  18.  6 :  38.,  nS^I  Ex.  10:  14.,  ysjl  Is. 
7:2.;  and  also  in  fut.  apoc,  e.  g.  1TP  Deut.  2:9.  In  the  third  pers. 
masc.  plur.,  whenever  the  "j  of  the  afformative  (§  162)  is  retained,  as 
the  syllable  thus  constituted,  being  both  long  and  mixed,  must  neces- 
sarily take  the  accent  (§  55.  1.),  the  first  vowel  is  rejected,  that  the 
accent  may  not  be  preceded  by  more  than  a  single  syllable  (§  103.  1.), 
thus  ^'a5p%  IJtt^p^  The  anomalous  forms  nn^^inn  it  shall  come, 
Deut.  33  :  16.  for  nifiin,  and  ini^nnn  thou  hadst  come,  1  Sam.  25  :  34. 
for  Kinni ,  which  grammarians  have  found  it  difficult  to  account  for, 
may  be  explained  as  produced  by  a  repetition  of  the  fragmentary  per- 
sonal pronoun,  which  is  both  prefixed  as  in  the  future,  and  affixed  as 
in  the  preterite,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis :  thus  the  two  expressions 
are  equivalent  to,  it  shall  come,  it !  thou  hadst  come,  thou !  In  the 
word  ^ni^hn  Job  22 :  21.,  the  verb  is  in  the  third  pers.  fem.  sing,  fut., 
with  n  paragogic,  which  is  regularly  hardened  before  the  suffix  into 
n  (§  477.  1.). 

§  386.  Imperative.  For  the  sake  of  greater  brevity  and  force  of 
expression,  ^  is  sometimes  shortened  into  ( .  ),  e.  g.  DJp  Josh.  7 :  10,, 
n«  Ex.  4:19. 

§  387.  Participles.  Verbs  which  have  e  or  o  for  the  principal  vowel 
of  the  preterite  retain  the  same  in  the  participle  (see  §  233),  e.  g.  tfQ 
Ex.  12  :  30.,  yb  Ps.  1 : 1.,  n?  Cant.  5:2.,  m  Ps.  22:10.,!l'-|  Job  40:2. 
Some,  although  with  (^)  in  the  singular,  receive  as  neuters  (^)  in  the 
plural,  e.  g.  "J^b,  part.  plur.  D'^ib  Neh.  13  :  21. 

niph'hal. 

§  388.  1.  Preterite.  In  the  sec.  pers.  plur.  Hholem  is  sometimes 
retained  (see  §366),  e.  g.  Dnisbj  Ezek.  11 :  17.  20:34.,  Dtlbpi  20:43., 
once  ^rop5  Ezek.  6  :  9.  for  tit:pj . 

2.  Infinitive.  When  the  first  radical  is  a  guttural,  the  ( . )  of  the 
preformative  is  lengthened  by  §  102.  1.  c.  into  (  ),  e.  g.  ^intib  Job 
33  :  30.  In  a  few  instances  we  meet  with  ^  for  i ,  e.  g.  tj^in  Is. 
25  :  10. 

3.  Future.  When  the  first  radical  is  a  guttural,  the  preceding  (  ) 
is  lengthened  into  (..)»  e.  g.  T\i'$^  Joel  4 :  12. 

4.  Participle.  Here  also  we  find  ^  for  i ,  e.  g.  H^^SS  Is.  1 :  8.  Ezek. 
6:12.;  and  once  (  )  is  written  for  ^  (§100.1.  no^e),  viz.  b^'Dl?  Ex.  14: 3. 
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NIPH  HIL. 


§  389.  Preterite,  In  some  instances  in  retains  (  )  and  Daghesh  is 
placed  in  the  first  radical,  e.  g.  t^^l3T\  Jer.  38  :  22.  Whfen  the  third 
radical  is  a  guttural,  it  causes  the  first  to  take  (  )  for  ^t)  on  the 
rejection  of  1,  e.  g.  5>nn  for  y_^^'n  (§  85.  3.  a.),  ^Sn  for  ^^sn.  In  the 
third  pers.  fern.  sing,  and  third  pers.  plur.  the  first  radical  generally 
has  (., )  as  well  as  the  preformative,  e.  g.  ^I'lStl  Ps.  119  :  126.,  '^^'^T\ 
1  Sam.  17  :  20.,  n^lj??!  Jer.  6:7.;  these,  however,  may  be  consi- 
dered as  regular  forms  of  verbs  S'b  •  Occasionally  i  is  not  inserted 
between  the  root  and  a  syllabic  affbrmative,  e.  g.  "^nbt^H  Jer.  16  :  13. 
22:  26.,  ns^n  Ex.  29:  24,  26.,  mil  Num.  14:  15.;  once  dH'sn 
17  :  6.,  and  fern.  )t^)2'r\  Ex.  1 :  16.  When  i  is  inserted,  H  some- 
times takes  (  )  for  (  ),  e.  g.  hil'ipn  1  Kings  8  :  18.  2  Chron.  6  :  8. 
(also  with  (  ),  "ilninpn  Ezek.'36:  11.),  ^nS'^pn  Ps.  139:  18.;  and 
once  when  i  is  not  inserted,  e.  g.  dS'^fiJl  Gen.  11:9.  If  the  first 
radical  is  a  guttural,  the  preformative  Si  takes  (  )  instead  of  compound 
Sh'wa,  e.  g.  ^n'l^l^n  Deut.  4  :  26.  8  :  19.,  ^Kwri  Is.  41 :  25.,  ^n'b'^nn 
1  Sam.  22  :  15. ;  for  the  first  of  two  concurrent  gutturals  never  takes 
compound  Sh'wa,  even  when  the  second  has  a  vowel  of  its  own  :  the 
reason  of  which  is,  that  the  letters  of  this  class  are  too  feeble  in  sound 
to  be  heard  with  sufficient  distinctness  without  an  intervening  vowel. 
Sometimes  ^  between  the  second  and  third  radicals  is  omitted,  when  (  ) 
is  changed  into  (  ),  e.  g.  ISb^Jl  Mic.  5  :  4.,  Dlnh©lr|  1  Sam.  6  :  8., 
"'tli^lSln'l  Ex.  6:8.;  this  most  frequently  takes  place  on  the  reception 
of  a  suffix,  e.  g.  DnhtOni  1  Kings  8  :  34. 

§  390.  Infinitive,  The  absolute  appears  once  with  "i,  viz.  Q'^fsn  Jer. 
44  :  25. ;  with  n  char.  fem.  t^^'l'n^  Is.  30  :  28.  for  nS^ilH. 

§  391.  Future,  D'^p^.  In  the  apocopated  form,  (^-)  is  contracted 
into  (  ),  thus  Dp\  so  D^lJ  Num.  17  :  2.,  b5i^  Ps.  14  :  7.;  and  some- 
times,  though  seldom,  into  (_),  e.  g.  'jbn  Job  17  :  2.  When  connected 
by  Makkeph  with  the  preceding  word,  (  )  is  shortened  into  (  ),  e.  g. 
b^ij^tra  Ps.  21 : 2. ;  and  likewise  on  taking  1  conversive,  e.  g.  DJJ'^I 
i  kings  7:  21.,  bpjl  1  Sam.  20  :  33.,  ntpj'l  Gen.  14:  16.,  -jTSJI  11 : 8. 
(§  215.  2.).  If  the  first  or  third  radical  is  a  guttural,  (  )  is  replaced 
^y  (.)»  e.  g.  ^T^^  Zech.  3  :  6.,  niji  Josh.  21  :  44.  2  Chron.  15  :  15., 
^DJI  Gen.  8  :  13.  30  :  34.  Ex.  14  :  25. ;  although  in  a  few  instances 
(  )  is  taken  here  also,  e.  g.  brt^l  1  Sam.  31  :  3.  In  the  third  pers. 
fem.  plur.  {\)  is  sometimes  retained,  e.  g.  inStt'^plri  Jer.  44  :  25.    In 
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a  small  number  of  instances  the  ( . )  of  the  preformative  is  retained, 
and  Daghesh  inserted  in  the  first  radical,  e.  g.  inh3^^  Gen.  2 :  15. 
Ex.  16  :  23,  34.,  ^S'l^^l  Num.  14  :  36.  Ex.  16  :  7.,  ^rt;:  Prov.  4  :  21. 

§  392.  Imperative,  In  the  imperative  we  occasionally  have  (  \  for 
(^),  e.  g.  aion  Ezek.  21 :  35.  Here  also,  as  in  the  future,  the  (  )  of 
the  preformative  is  sometimes  retained,  and  Daghesh  consequently 
inserted  in  the  first  radical,  e.  g.  ^n'^atl  Ex.  16  :  23.,  nsH  v.  33. 

§393.  Participle,  Here  too  we  occasionally  find  (  )  under  the 
preformative  with  a  following  Daghesh,  e.  g.  DS'^^l?  Ex.  16  :  8. 

PfHEL   AND   Pu'hAL. 

§  394.  Preterite.  The  intensity  peculiar  to  these  species  is  some- 
times denoted  in  a  manner  which  gives  them  the  appearance  of  verbs 
Jp'b,  e.  g.  bpbt)  from  b'lt:,  thus  ^b'vhm  Is.  22  :  17.,  ^5?^!?  Jer.  51 :  58. 
from  n^5?,  bsb^l  1  Kings  8  :  27.*  from  b^D,  y^^'^"}  Job  16:  12.  from 
^1&  ;  and  occasionally,  though  seldom,  the  third  radical  is  doubled, 
and  placed  before  the  first,  e.  g.  5?b^  Job  39  :  30.  from  ^^b.  These 
verbs  are  rarely  inflected  like  bt:^,  thus  D?p5  Esth.  9:31.  See  Remarks 
on  Verbs  J^'b,  §418. 

hithpa'hel. 

§  395.  Preterite.  As  in  the  perfect  verbs  (see  §  250),  the  second 
radical  sometimes  takes  (  )  for  (   ),  e.  g.  I^iainn  Is.  1 :  3. 


Verbs  1:?  ("pa). 

§396.  There  are  some  verbs  lb  which  do  not  agree  throughout 
with  the  paradigm  of  D^p,  but  occasionally  present  the  appearance  of 
belonging  to  a  root  whose  medial  letter  is  not  1  but  *^,  e.  g.  third  pers. 
pret.  I^,  first  per|.  ^T\'2^i  as  if  from  'j'ta,  and  also  ^lniD'^13,  as  though 
the  second  radical  were  ^,  This  ambiguity  of  form  has  occasioned 
much  perplexity  to  grammarians  both  ancient  and  modern ;  some  of 
whom,  and  among  them  the  celebrated  Ewald,  maintain  that  all  these 
verbs  are  of  the  class  l'b>  and  that  those  instances  in  which  ^  occurs 
belong  to  the  Hiph'hil  species,  of  which  the  characteristic  H  is  reject, 
ed;  viz.  that  ^tli^a  is  for  ^iniD'^nn,  the  imperative  'jia  for  'j'^nn,  &c. 
Others  again  assert  that  ^  is  the  original  second  letter  of  the  root,  and 
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that  those  cases  in  which  *!  appears  are  anomalous  deviations ;  accord- 
ing to  which  doctrine,  ^^b  stands  for  'j'lb,  d^il)^  for  D^^tp^,  &c.  But 
the  deduction  of  these  verbs  from  a  single  root  either  lb  or  "I'b  necessi- 
tates the  supposition  of  too  many  and  too  important  changes  both  of 
form  and  meaning :  thus,  by  the  former  mode  of  accounting  for  the 
appearance  of  "i,  we  are  reduced  to  consider  the  characteristic  pre- 
formative  of  Hiph'hil  as  rejected  without  any  adequate  reason,  and  to 
attribute  a  corresponding  causal  signification  to  verbs  which  certainly 
do  not  possess  it ;  while  by  means  of  the  latter  theory,  the  1  of  the 
Niph'hal  and  Pi'hel  species  cannot  be  accounted  for  at  all,  unless 
terming  it  an  anomaly  is  to  be  received  as  an  explanation. 

§  397.  These  with  other  considerations  have  brought  us  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  medial  weak  letters  of  the  verbs  termed  i,5?  and  'I'i? 
do  not  constitute  an  essential  part  of  the  root :  but  that  this  properly 
consists  of  two  strong  immutable  consonants,  in  which  the  fundamental 
idea  of  the  verb  is  contained  (see  §115);  and  that  between  these  a 
weak  letter  is  inserted,  to  complete  the  usual  triliteral  form.  Accord- 
ingly the  1  of  D^p,  although  assisting  to  fill  out  the  word,  has  no  fur- 
ther share  in  conveying  the  idea  to  stand,  than  has  the  ^i  of  the  verb 
1"^^  in  signifying  to  understand.  As  this  inserted  letter  does  not  form 
an  indispensable  part  of  the  root,  it  follows  that  where  1,  the  weak 
letter  most  frequently  adopted  for  this  purpose,  extends  throughout  a 
verb,  as  for  instance  D^pj  it  may  be  rejected  at  once,  if  opposed  in  its 
nature  to  the  accompanying  vowel,  e.  g.  pret.  Dp,  Mp  ;  or  its  cognate 
1  may  be  employed  with  it  alternately  in  different  parts  of  the  same 
verb,  e.  g.  infin.  absol.  ni*1,  constr.  y^'^  ;  or  each  of  them  may  be  used 
in  the  same  tense  and  person  by  modifying  the  accompanying  vowel, 
thus  we  have  'iinsa  and  also  ^^JniS^a,  "jiT  and  'j'inj.  This  use  of  ^i 
extends  no  further  than  the  Kal  species,  tho^e  verbs  in  which  it 
appears  agreeing  in  all  other  respects  with  the  verbs  13? ;  it  will  suf- 
fice, therefore,  to  exhibit  the  simple  species  alone,  leaving  the  others 
to  be  collected  from  the  paradigm  of  Dip . 
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Paradigm  of  the  First  or  Kal  Species  of  Verbs  *5?  . 


Preterite. 

PLURAL. 

SINGULAR. 

Fem. 

Com. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Com.       Masc. 

T 

T    T 

1? 

3 

•m^ 

iis:? 

QPJ?? 

OR 

^?5 

2 

1 

^rn 

' 

T 

T^ 

3 

i«?^=^2 

^Dirsi 

• 

nirn 

T                 • 

2 

1 

k 


pS     Const.  -j^^     Abs. 

Future, 


nj^j^nn 

•T 

r^ 

r?: 

3 

nrrnn 

TV     •    : 

r^? 

•     T 

•         •     T 

Imperative. 

2 
1 

sii'^ai 

T^ 

r? 

2 

Participle, 
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Remarks  on  Verhs  "I'i?. 


KAL. 


§  398.  Preterite,  Once  we  meet  with  third  pers.  f.  sing.  Jipb  Zech. 
5:  4.  for  TiSb.  The  second  person  appears  occasionally  with  ^,  e.  g. 
T\yy  Lam.  \  :  58.,  and  inin'^n  Job  33  :  13. ;  as  also  the  first,  e.  g.  '^niS'^a 
Dan.  9:2.;  and  likewise  the  third  pers.  plur.,  e.g.  D^'^'l  Jer.  16:  16. 
In  the  verb  l^ij  the  ^  retains  its  ( _ ),  as  it  is  strong  in  compari- 
son with  the  first  rad.  i<  (see  §  384.),  e.  g.  ^P>2^^  Ex.  23  :  22. 

§  399.  Infinitive.  Absol. — In  Judg.  11  :  25.  Job  40  :  2.  we  find 
li^ ;  but  in  Job  33  :  19.  the  K*ri  and  K'thibh  are  in  direct  opposition 
as  to  the  letter  to  be  employed. 

§  400.  Imperative,  The  imperative  appears  with  H  paragogic,  e.  g. 
r^2^^  Ps.  35  :  1.  43  :  1. 

§  401.  Future.  Apoc. — Here  i  is  changed  into  e,  e.  g.  "jSi  Jer.  9:11. 
Hos.   14:    10.,  2^^   1  Sam.  24:  16.    Hos.  4:  4.,  D^^  Num.6:  26. 

••  T  ••  T 

1  Sam.  2  :  20. ;  which  on  the  reception  of  1  conversive  is  shortened 
into  (  ),  (§  215.  2.),  e.  g.  dtoj^  Gen.  2  :  8.  2  Sam.  12  :  31. ;  and 
also  on  the  recession  of  the  accent  on  account  of  a  following  mono- 
syllable (§  60),  e.  g.  y^'^  Judg.  6  :  31,  32.  These,  however,  may  all 
be  considered  as  belonging  to  future  Hiph'hil. 


3.  Verbs  whose  Second  and  Third  Radicals  are  Alike, 

Verbs  5>5  (210). 

§  402.  In  many  of  these  verbs  that  rule  of  the  Hebrew  language 
applies,  by  which  on  the  immediate  repetition  of  a  letter  in  a  word  the 
two  become  contracted  into  one  (§  77.  1.  a.).  Thus  in  some  parts 
of  the  verb  112D  the  second  radical  coalesces  with  or  becomes  merged 
into  the  third ;  and  its  accompanying  vowel,  as  the  essential  one 
(§  113),  is  given  to  the  first,  which  in  a  manner  takes  its  place,  e.  g. 
pret.  no  for  2^0,  infin.  SO  for  IID.*  And  whenever  this  double  con- 
sonant has  a  vowel  of  its  own,  it  is  shown  to  be  such  by  the  insertion 
of  Daghesh  forte,  e.  g.  third  pers.  fem.  inSD  ==  i^?^??-     I^  those  per- 

*  The  same  principle  of  euphony  produces  in  English  the  rejection  of  one  of 
two  similar  consonants  which  concur  in  the  course  of  inflection,  e.  g.  read  for 
readed,  bled  for  bleeded,  eagles^  for  eagles's,  &c. 
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sons  (as  the  sec.  masc.  sing.)  where  the  third  radical  is  destitute  of  a 
vowel,  and  the  root  takes  a  syllabic  afformative,  the  vowel  i  is  inserted 
before  the  latter,  e.  g.  ni^lD  :  the  reason  of  which  is,  that  a  Sh*wa 
accompanying  a  dagheshed  letter  must  necessarily  be  mobile  (§  19.  2)  ; 
this  if  retained  would  render  the  augment  asyllabic,  thus  T\^D  read  sab- 
bUha,  and  thereby  connect  it  too  closely  with  the  root,  whose  final  let- 
ter must  then  be  pronounced  by  means  of  the  vowel  of  the  afformative ; 
to  prevent  which  the  vowel  i  is  inserted,  thus  riiap=riSD  =  r\31D. 
In  the  preterite  this  vowel  of  separation  is  generally  o,  the  first  modi, 
fication  of  a ;  and  in  the  future,  its  other  modification  e  (^-),  thus 
ns^'aon.  The  above  applies  in  full  only  to  a  certain  number  of  these 
verbs  :  some  of  them  follow  the  paradigm  of  btS^  throughout,  and 
others  employ  alternately  both  modes  of  inflection.  As  those  which 
deviate  from  the  usual  form  do  so  to  a  considerable  extent,  we  have 
thought  it  advisable  to  discuss  them  more  than  ordinarily  at  length. 


KAL. 

Preterite, 

20  =  31D  3  m.  Here,  upon  the  contraction's  taking  place,  the 
essential  vowel  of  the  second  radical  is  given 
to  the  first,  whose  vowel  is  merely  euphonic 

(§  113)- 

nao  =  inlllO  3  f.  After  the  contraction,  the  vowel  of  the  first  radi- 
cal  is  shortened  on  account  of  the  following 
Daghesh  forte,  inserted  as  above  stated,  §  402. 
fliSD  =  nSlO  2  m.  On  the  contraction,  and  the  consequent  change 
in  the  initial  vowel  (see  third  pers.  masc),  the 
form  becomes  1130  ;  but  as  the  aflTormative  is 
thus  too  closely  connected  with  the  root,  and 
the  root  at  the  same  time  rendered  too  depend- 
ent upon  the  afformative  (see  above,  §  402),  a 
vowel  is  inserted  between  them,  which  in  the 
preterite    is   o,   the    first    modification  of  a, 

whence  niao.    So  ^iniaD ,  Dniap ,  &c. 

triSlp  =  F^llaO  2f.  As  after  the  contraction,  D  being  followed  by  a 
vowelless  letter  cannot  receive  Daghesh  forte, 
i  is  again  introduced  for  the  sake  of  uniformity. 
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Infinitive, 
S'llD  absol.     Not  contracted. 

T 

nb  =  lilp  constr.  As  the  first  radical  has  here  no  vowel  of  its 
own,  the  second  is  more  easily  elided  than  in 
the  absolute,  and  gives  its  vowel  to  the  first. 


Future. 

30*^  =  130^  3.  m.  Formed  from  the  infin.  constr.  by  prefixing  the 
fragmentary  pronouns,  which,  as  the  first  radical 
has  a  vowel  of  its  own,  receive  a  long  vowel  in 
order  to  form  an  independent  simple  syllable ; 
this  vowel  is  generally  (  ),  as  20^  ;  sometimes 
(  ),  as  bjP';' ;  and  occasionally,  though  seldom 
(  \,  which  latter  causes  the  insertion  of  a  Da_ 
ghesh  in  the  first  radical,  as  Q©^  (§  32).  And 
so  of  the  third  fem.  and  sec.  masc. 
^^bT\  =  "^apn  = '^iSlapn  2/.  As  the  third  radical  has  a  vowel,  it 
can  be  reduplicated  on  the  rejection  of  the  second 
by  Daghesh  forte;  to  express  this,  the  preceding 
letter  necessarily  takes  a  vowel,  which  is  the 
same  as  in  the  persons  preceding.  So  third 
pers.  plur.  ?iSbj  for  ^n^p^  • 
nS'^aon  =  nSSion  =  nsnhon  2  &  3  /.  »Z.     After  the  contraction,  3 

Tv\:  t:t  t:;-  */*  '. 

would  be  expressed  by  the  vowel  of  the  affbrm- 
ative,  but  with  this  it  should  not  be  so  closely 
connected  ;  accordingly,  as  in  the  preterite  (see 
IniSp),  it  receives  a  vowel  of  its  own,  viz. 
(\.).  This  inserted  vowel  has  the  accent,  and 
in  order  that  it  may  not  be  preceded  by  more 
than  one  vowel,  the  preformative  n  takes  ShVa 
(see  §  103.  1.)  ;  while  the  vowel  6  of  the  first 
radical,  being  followed  by  Daghesh  forte  and 
without  the  accent,  is  necessarily  shortened 
into  w  (see  §  101.  3.  h.). 

Imperative. 
abj  &c.     Regularly  formed  from  the  future. 
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Participles. 

2310  act.     As  the  vowel  of  the  first  radical  is  characteristic  of  this 
part  of  the  verb,  no  contraction  takes  place. 
ailD  pass.    The  same  remark  applies  here. 

NIPH*HAL. 

Preterite. 

S03  =  lapp  3  m.  After  the  customary  contraction  of  the  two  last 
radicals  into  one,  D  takes  the  first  long  vowel 
(  ),  to  form  a  simple  syllable  (see  §  366). 
raOS  =  naOS  =  nnaCS  3  f.  After  the  contraction,  the  first  radical 
receives  the  rejected  (  )  of  the  second  (see  tlblS^ 
§  160),  in  order  to  express  the  Daghesh  forte  in 
the  third  ;  and  in  consequence  the  preformative 
5  takes  (  ),  to  form  a  simple  syllable. 
riiaW  =  riiaoj  =  r\^3p3  2  m.  (See  the  same  pers.  in  Kal,  lni2lD). 
As  i  has  the  accent  (§  53),  the  first  vowel  is 
dropped  by  §  104.  And  so  of  all  the  other 
persons  of  this  tense  where  i  is  inserted. 

Irifinitive. 

abil  =  ihsn  ahsol.  Here,  as  in  the  infin.  absol.  Kal,  a  becomes  lost 
in  0,  upon  the  coalescence  of  the  second  and 
third  radicals. 

3tsn  ==aiB«l  constr.  After  the  contraction,  the  sec.  rad.  takes  (  ), 
and  sometimes,  though  seldom,  (    ),  e.  g.  Clan. 

Future. 

2©*',  <fec.    Regularly  formed  from  the  infinitive  construct. 
n3''^l3r\=  n;3Bn=  npnnsn  2  &  3/.  pi.     Here  (^.)  is  inserted  for 
the  same  reason  as  in  Kal:  and  as  both  the  pre- 
ceding syllables  are   mixed,  no   rejection  can 
take  place  in  the  vowels  (§  103). 
VOL.  I.  23  \ 
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Imferatwe, 

aOJl.  Regularly  formed  from  the  future  by  rejecting  n ,  and  restor- 
ing n  (§170). 

Participle, 
IDS.     Regularly  formed  from  the  preterite. 

hiph'hil. 
Preterite, 

;3DS1  =  S'lSpin  3  m.  After  the  contraction,  the  i  of  the  preformative 
t\  is  lengthened  into  its  cognate  e,  to  form  a 
simple  syllable  ;  and  the  I  of  the  second  radical 
is  changed  into  the  same  vowel  (§  102.  1.  c),  in 
order  to  distinguish  the  Fliph.  of  verbs  5?'b  from 
that  of  verbs  ^^  (§  147.  4.). 

napn  =  ini'^lnpln  3  /.  The  vowel  (  )  remains  with  the  accent,  to 
express  the  following  Daghesh  forte. 

miapn  =  tlSHsn  =  jnnapn  2  m.  Here  i  is  inserted  between  the  root 
and  afformative,  as  in  Kal  and  Niph'hal ;  and 
as  this  takes  the  accent,  the  (  )  of  the  first 
radical  becomes  shortened  into  (  )  on  account 
of  the  following  Daghesh  \  the  preformative  T\ 
then  loses  its  vowel,  and  being  a  guttural  re- 
ceives compound  Sh'wa.  And  so  of  the  remain- 
ing persons  where  i  is  inserted. 

Infinitive. 

Ipin  =  i;ap(n  .  Absol.  and  constr.  the  same  ;  in  both  cases  (  ) 
is  lengthened  into  ( ^  )  after  the  contraction 
(§  102.  3.). 

Future, 
Ip'i ,  &c.     Regularly  formed  from  the  infinitive. 
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np'^apn  =  njapn  2  <k  3/.  pi.  Here  (^._^  is  inserted,  as  in  the  preced. 
ing  species  ;  and  since  it  has  the  accent,  the 
vowel  of  the  preformative  is  rejected  :  the  (  ) 
of  the  first  radical  is  shortened  into  (  ),  on 
account  of  the  Daghesh  following  (§  101.  2. 6.). 


Imperative, 
apJl,  Ace.     Regularly  formed  from  the  future  (§188). 

Participle, 
aptt  =  IpJlt) .     Formed  from  the  preterite,  as  in  the  verbs  IJ?  . 

hoph'hal. 

Preterite. 

30*^n  =!aaDil  3  m.  Here,  after  the  contraction,  the  fi  of  the 
char.  Si  is  lengthened  into  w,  to  form  a  simple 
syllable  (§  102.  5.  b.). 
)ni3D^n  =  MSpSl  2  m.  In  this  and  the  following  persons  the  vowel  o 
is  again  inserted,  and  the  u  of  the  first  syllable 
retained  on  account  of  the  accompanying  1 
(§  100.  1.). 

Infinitive.    IplSl  lU^e  the  preterite. 

Future,     ^W  for  np^H^  (see  §  378). 

Participle,     nO^-D  for  ID^STa. 

pi'hel  and  pu'hal. 

§  403.  In  forming  the  intensive  species  of  this  class  of  verbs,  the 
language  would  seem  to  have  experienced  some  difficulty.  And  this  is 
by  no  means  surprising  :  Tor  if  the  retention  of  the  two  similar  con- 
secutive letters  of  the  simple  species  is  contrary  to  the  genius  of  its 
orthoepy,  the  concurrence  of  three  such  must  be  still  more  so  ;  yet  this 
would  take  place,  were  either  the  second  radical  doubled  by  Daghesh 
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as  in  the  general  paradigm  of  bt3]?,  or  the  third  as  in  verbs  ^^  .  Ac- 
cordingly, for  the  formation  of  these  species  the  three  following  alter- 
natives presented  themselves  :  either  to  neglect  all  considerations  of 
euphony,  and  double  the  second  radical  by  Daghesh,  as  in  the  verb 
btOjJ;  or  give  to  the  first  radical  a  long  vowel,  to  show  that  the  second 
should  be  doubled  (see  §  143.  1.)  ;  or  else  denote  the  intensity  by  the 
reduplication  of  the  first  radical,  which  in  the  root  is  single.  And  we 
find  in  effect  that  of  these  possible  modes  of  formation,  some  verbs 
have  made  use  of  one,  and  some  of  another,  while  others  again  have 
employed  more  than  one,  attaching  a  different  shade  of  signification  to 
each  ;  the  following  examples  may  be  given  :  1.  the  second  radical 
doubled,  e.g.  b^p  Is.  8:  21.,  pass.  b^)p  Is.  65:  20.  Job  24 :  18.; 
2.  the  long  vowel  i  given  to  the  first  radical,  and  the  characteristic 
ultimate  vowels  (  )  and  (  )  retained,  e.g.  bbilS?  Jer.  6:  9.,  pass.  bbi5? 
Lam.  1  :  12.  ;  3.  the  first  radical  doubled,  with  both  the  appropriate 
vowels  ;  and  the  second  and  third  letters  transposed,  to  avoid  the 
double  concurrence  of  two  similar  consonants,  e.  g.  ISOUD  for  HSDO  , 
so  bpbp  Ezek.  21  :  26.  Eccl.  10  :  10.,  ^Dpp  Is.  9:  10.  19  :  2.  ;  pass. 
ISDID  for  2'2'OC .  And  thus  we  see  that  the  new  species  Po'hel  and 
Po'hal,  Pilpel  and  Pulpal,  which  grammarians  have  laboured  to  invent, 
not  only  possess  the  usual  intensive  signification  of  Pi'hel  and  Pu'hal, 
but  are  likewise  constructed  on  the  self-same  principle.  The  diflTerent 
modes,  tenses,  and  persons,  are  formed  by  means  of  the  usual  prefixes 
and  aflixes. 
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Paradigm  of  Verbs  J^i . 


Preterite. 

Kal. 

Niph. 

Pi'hel. 

Pu'hal. 

Hiph. 

Hoph. 

Hithp. 

Sing.  3  m. 

-5 

^^-} 

aaio 

aaio 

^<3r! 

at^Jin 

aaior.n 

3  f. 

•'^SD 

Jiaoa 

naaio 

naaiD 

T  : 

nabn 

nab^in 

naaionn 

2  m. 

wao 

niaoa 

tnaaiD 

naaiD 

T  :  - 

niapn 

niaoJin 

riaaiorn 

2f. 

nlaD 

niaDS 

riaaib 

tnaalD 

!    J  - 

n'laoh 

Jniaoiin 

naaionn 

Ic. 

''niao 

*'niaD3 

'ipjaai'D 

''FiaaiD 

•'niapn 

''niabJin 

•^naaionn 

Plur.  3  c. 

5130 

siaoa 

iiaaio 

: 

laaiD 

125D 

siab^in 

siaaionn 

2  m. 

dni'siD 

diniaba 

dinaaib 

dnaai'D  Dniabrt 

dniaDiin  tsnaa-ionrt 

2f. 

•jniab 

"ifji'^^s 

•jpiaaTD 

')*i)^5'io 

l^'ispC! 

•jniatDtin 

"(naaionn 

Ic. 

Sl313b 

siaiaoa 

«aaiD 

tiaaaid 

Jiaiabn 

siaiaDsin 

siaaaionn 

Infinitive. 

Msol. 

aino 

abrt 

Constr. 

nb 

asn 

aaio 

aaiD 

^ort 

aGJin 

aaionn 

Foture. 

Sing.  3  m. 

30 :; 

as-i 

^T^"! 

aaio*; 

at);! 

absi"^ 

aaion^ 

3  f. 

3bir) 

a&n 

aaibF! 

aaibn 

^i*?^ 

aosin 

aaionn 

2  m. 

3bri 

a&Pi 

aaibPi 

aaion 

25»? 

a&>!n 

aaionn 

2f. 

'»3bn! 

laspi 

•'aaibtn 

•  :          : 

laaitjn 

•^sbtn 

•'ab^in 

''aalonn 

Ic. 

sbfit 

2^i< 

aai'bx 

aaibx 

^^.^ 

ao!i5< 

aaion&< 

:  r 

Plur.  3  m. 

ilSb^ 

Jias'i 

JiaaiD";" 

siaaib"^ 

iiao;' 

siabiit 

iiaaion"! 

3  f.  HD-^lGin 

na-^aspi  naaaitjn  naaaiGPi 

ns'^aDn 

ns'^acJin 

naaaionn 

2  m. 

^abin 

siaon 

JiaaiGtn 

siaaiDin 

Jiaori 

siabsitn 

siaaionn 

2  f.  ns'^aopi 

T     V  \   : 

ns'^a&n  naaaiopi  naaaiDtn 

T     V  •   : 

na'iaDsin 

naaalonn 

Ic. 

aba 

T 

as? 

^?'1C53 

aaiDi 

=^5| 

aD!i3 

aaiona 

Imperative. 

Sing.  2  m. 

ab 

asn 

aaib 

aon 

aaionn 

2  f. 

''ab 

•^asn 

laaita 

"labn 

''aaionn 

•  :         :    • 

Plur.  2in. 

iiab 

Jiaen 

siaaib 

laon 

iiaaionn 

2f. 

hj-^ap  ni'^asn 

nsaaio 

Mr|t?n 

naaa'ionn 

T  ;  -          ;    • 

Participles 

Active. 

aab 

aaioa 

aD» 

aa'iDna 

Passive.        3*130 


3oa 


33'ioa 


30S1« 
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Remarks  on  Verbs  ^^, 

KAL. 

§  404.  Preterite.  These  verbs  are  not  always  contracted,  but  occa- 
sionally present  the  same  form  as  bt3p  :  thus,  besides  the  contracted 
DO,  we  have  also  niD  1  Sam.  7  :  16.;'  ip^nSp-D^i  '^SISD  Ps.  118  :  11., 
both  forms  in  one  verse ;  ^DTTS  Deut.  2  :  35.,  "riTtla  Josh.  11  :  14.  Ezek. 
39  :  10.,  "^iSSS^  Ps.  40  :  13.  Once  when  the  contraction  does  occur,  an 
J^  mobile  is  inserted  as  a  third  radical,  in  order  to  preserve  the  ( ^ )  of 
the  first,  viz.  ^i5tS  Is.  18  :  2.  According  to  some  grammarians,  5  is 
employed  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  word  '^Dpn  Lam.  3 :  22.  or  ^lj"5Q3n 
Ps.  64:7.  for  ^lalaPl,  though  this  is  considered  by  J.Kimhhi  as  the 
first  pers.  plur.  from  a  root  'I'b  (see  Michlol,  fol.  45.  col.  2.),  as  also 
the  word  n^STS?^  Is.  23  :  11.  for  rr^mil.  The  forms  ^^'l  Job  24  :  24. 
for  ^'jab'l,  ^2l*"l  Gen.  49  :  23.  for  ^nh^l,  may  be  regarded  as  futures  for 
^"52*1"'  and  ti^'l"' ,  with  the  preformatives  omitted ;  which  view  is 
favoured  by  the  context. 

§  405.  Infinitive,  Absol. — The  absolute  occasionally  takes  the  form 
of  the  construct,  e.  g.  2b  Deut.  2:3.  It  sometimes  appears  as  a  femi- 
nine  noun  with  final  n,  e.  g.  initiT^  Ezek.  36  : 3.,  inisn  Ps.  77 :  10. 
Constr. — Once  w  occurs  for  o,  viz.  ^l^.lb  Eccl.  9:1.  for  ^hb ;  and 
sometimes  «,  e.  g.  ^^b  Is.  45  :  1.  for  ihb,  -JWS  Jer.  5  :  26.  for  -jilJS  ; 
so  D5tJS  in  their  erring,  Gen.  6  :  3.  for  DUtJla  from  l^^iiB,  which  makes 
the  passage  read  thus.  My  spirit  will  not  judge  man  always  when  he 
errs  ;  he  is  but  flesh,  yet  his  days  shall  be  a  hundred  and  twenty  years, 
Comp.  Ps.  78  :  38,  39.).  On  the  reception  of  an  asyllabic  suffix, 
which  causes  the  insertion  of  Daghesh  in  the  second  radical,  o  is 
changed  into  u  (§  101.  3.  &.),  e.  g.  D'fflnb  Deut.  2 :  15.,  U1^T\  ibid. 

§406.  Future.  Grammarians  have  not  yet  decided  whether  to  consider 
the  future  with  Daghesh  in  the  first  radical  as  of  the  Kal  (Daghesh  being 
inserted  to  preserve  the  preceding  t,  §  32)  or  of  the  Niph'hal  species ; 
since  this  form  appears  for  the  most  part  in  neuter  verbs,  whose  signi- 
fication would  admit  of  their  belonging  to  either,  e.  g.  yo"^  Gen.  42:24. 
1  Sam.  15  :  27.,  D^^^l  Josh.  10 :  13.,  ip'^'^  Gen.  24  :  26.  Ex.  12  :  27. 
1  Sam.  28  :  14.,  DT)^'^  1  Kings  9:8.:  these  examples  may  be  construed 
as  future  Kal,  (in  which  case  the  Daghesh  in  the  first  radical  is  not  a 
compensation  for  the  reduplication  of  the  second,  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed, but  is  inserted  to  preserve  the  t  unchanged,  §  33.  et  seq.,) 
or  as  future  Niph'hal  used  reflexively.     There  are,  however,  some 
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instances  of  active  verbs  with  Daghesh  in  the  first  radical,  and  which 
are  certainly  not  of  the  Niph'hal  species,  e.  g*.  lipK  Num.  23  ;  8.  Job 
5 :  3.  Sometimes  Daghesh  is  omitted  after  the  contraction,  e.  g. 
nthST  1  Sam.  14  :  36.;  and  occasionally  the  vowel  of  the  first  radical 
alsoi'e.  g.  nbnjl  Gen.  11  :  7.  for  njhp,  so  ?itip  v.  6.  for  ^iBTV 
When  ^  conversive  is  prefixed,  and  the  tone  in  consequence  retracted 
to  the  penult  (§215),  the  ultimate  vowel  is  necessarily  shortened,  e.  g. 
Dm^  2  Kings  4  :  34.,  nD3l  Deut.  2  : 1.,  TlTni  Judg.  3  :  10.  Some  verbs 
have  ?i  for  i,  and  hence  appear  like  'iV*  e.  g.  1^1^  Prov.  29  :  6.,  "l^^li  Is. 
42  : 4.,  1^tj;i  Ps.  91 :  6.;  once  (  )  with  1  conv.,  viz.  D^JI  Ex.  16  .'20. 
In  some  verbs  where  the  first  radical  has  ( _ )  in  the  future,  the  pre- 
formative  usually  takes  (  ),  perhaps  to  avoid  the  concurrence  of  two 
similar  vowels,  e.  g.  bpni  Gen.  16  :  4,  5.,  bni<1  Ezek.  22  :  26. ;  also 
without  ^  conv.,  e.  g.  DTSH  Gen.  47 :  9.,  tj'l.')  Deut.  20  :  3.  Is.  7  :  4., 
-ra;^  Is.  24  :  9.,  Dm  Eccl.  4: 11.  Ezek.  24  :  11.,  ^^ri'i  Ezek.  24  :  10., 
finri  and  ^nrin  is.  51 : 6,  7.  Jer.  23  :  4.  In  a  few  instances  "i  as  a 
mater  hctionis  accompanying  (  )  is  inserted  between  the  preformative 
and  verb,  e.  g.  nt\'^^  Ps.  19:14. 

§  407.  Imperative,  Occasionally  on  taking  T\  paragogic,  Daghesh 
is  inserted  in  the  second  radical,  and  o  accordingly  shortened  into  u 
(§  101.  3.  6.),  for  which  however  u  is  found  written,  e.  g.  n"^;?  Ps. 
68:29.  The  imperative  sometimes  takes  a,  e.  g.  b5  Ps.  119  :  22. ;  also 
with  n  paragogic,  e.  g.  JnsS  Ps.  80 :  16. ;  and  once  when  the  second 
radical  is  a  guttural,  which  consequently  does  not  receive  Daghesh, 
viz.  n^i5  Num.  22 :  6.  In  some  instances,  by  the  insertion  of  Daghesh 
in  the  second  radical,  Hholem  is  shortened  into  its  corresponding 
Kamets  Hhatuph  (§  101.  3.  a.),  e.  g.  ^T5  Jer.  7  :  29.,  ^T[  Zech.  2  :  14., 
^3^  Is.  44  :  23.  49  :  13. 

§  408.  Participle.  Once  contracted,  and  i^  inserted  as  a  second 
radical,  to  retain  the  vowels,  e.  g.  C^5t?  for  DpilJ,  which  is  generally 
the  case  in  Syriac,  e.  g.  ^x)  5  for>.n.D5  •     Comp.  Niph.  D^5"E';'  for  COS*'. 


NIPH  HAL. 

§  409.  Preterite.  Verbs  whose  first  radical  is  T\  either  retain  (  ) 
with  the  preformative,  e.  g.  ^HD  Ps.  69 : 4.  102  :  4.,  tm  Mai.  2:5.; 
or  lengthen  it  into  (  ),  e.  g.  Dns  Is.  57  :  5. ;  as  also  those  with  i<  for 
the  first  radical,  e.  g.  "15^3  Mai.  3:9.  In  a  few  instances  the  first 
radical  takes  (  )  for  (_),  e.  g.  Caj  Nah.  2:  11.  Ps.  22:  15.,  bj?J 
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2  Kings  20 ;  10.  Is.  49  :  6.,  niSDJ  Ezek.  26  :  2. ;  and  sometimes  (  ), 
in  consequence  of  which -Daghesh  forte  is  not  inserted  in  the  following 
letter,  e.  g.  n^ljl  Is.  19  :  3.,  nnpi  Ezek.  41  :  7.,  ^btj  Judg.  5  :  5. 
Occasionally  i  is  taken  for  (_),  e.  g.  ^.715  Amos  3: 11.,  ^71^5  Nah. 
1 :  12.,  tiJji^J  Is.  34  :  4.,  ^topjl  Ezek.  6  :  9.  ^once  ^bm  Ezek.  7  :  24. 
for  ^i)r|p1 ;  and  once  (  .  )  for  i,  viz.  ^D'ntOS  Mic.  2:4.  In  a  few  instances 
no  vowel  is  inserted  between  the  root  and  afformative,  e.  g.  nblnS 
Ezek.  22  :  16.  for  nibn? ;  '^nprii  Jer.  22  ;  23.  for  nisns  (see  §  224), 
Dnb^i  Gen.  17  :  11.  for  DfliVl??. 

^  410.  Infinitive.  In  the  construct  state  the  vowel  of  the  rejected 
radical  is  sometimes  given  to  the  first,  e.  g.  DBS!  Ps.  68  :  3.  for  DD'Bln. 

§  411.  Future.  The  first  radical  appears  with  either  o  or  a ; — with 
o,e.g.  d"n^  Ezek.  47:12.,  UT\T\"\  Gen.  47  :  18.,  once  onn  Ezek.  24:11. 
(as  regards  the  difficulty  which  has  been  experienced  in  deciding  whe- 
ther those  futures  which  have  Daghesh  in  the  first  radical  are  to  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  Kal  or  Niph'hal  species,  we  may  remark, 
that  verbs  which  are  used  in  both  generally  take  a  not  followed  by  Da- 
ghesh with  the  preformative  in  future  Kal,  and  i  in  future  Niph'hal) ; — 
with  a,  e.  g.  D^^  Is.  19:1.,  p'EP  Zech.  14  :  12. :  also  ^lari^l  there  were 
ended,  Deut.  34:8.  for^'an^;]  as  in  Num.  14:35.;  and  ^la"!^  Ex.  15:16. 
Job  29  :  21.  Lam.  2  :  10.  for  ^^m^  as  in  Jer.  48  : 2. ;  accordingly  we 
are  not  obliged  to  consider  one  form  an  anomalous  future  Kal,  and  the 
other  a  future  Niph'hal,  as  Prof.  Gesenius  in  his  Lexicon  has  done, 
since  the  signification  of  these  verbs  admits  of  their  being  construed 
as  belonging  to  the  Niph'hal  species,  and  formed  from  the  infinitive 
absolute.  When  the  first  radical  is  a  guttural  the  preformative  takes 
(  ),  e.  g.  tty^  Is.  7  :  8.  Sometimes  i5,  probably  to  retain  the  original 
vowels,  is  inserted  in  the  place  of  the  omitted  radical,  e.  g.  Di^lS^I  Job 
7  :  5.  for  Dp'2^1,  ^'0)^^'^  Ps.  58  :  7.  for  TOiQ^ .  Once  the  preformative 
J^  of  the  first  person  takes  i  for  S,  viz.  J|3li5  Mic.  6 :  6.  for  j:]Si|5. 

§412.  1.  Imperative.     Here  we  find  the  form  ^laiJl  Num.  17  :  10. 

2.  Participle.  Once  inapS  2  Ch'ron.  10  :  15.  for  tW:,  and  ni^5i 
Job  20:28.  forMTOi. 


HIPH  HIL. 

§  413.  Preterite.  In  some  instances  where  the  contraction  does 
occur,  the  first  radical  takes  a  instead  of  e,  especially  with  the  pause- 
accents,  e.  g.  p'ln  2  Kings  23  :  15.,  bpn  Is.  8  :  23.,  Tm  Is.  18  :  5.; 
this  is  frequently  the  case  with  verbs  whose  third  radical  is  a  guttural, 
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e.  g.  Itn  Gen.  17  :  14.,  nttn  Ruth  1 :  20.  Job  27  :  2.  We  find  the  first 
radical  with  a  in  some  persons  of  verbs  which  in  general  regularly 
take  e,  e.  g.  ^3Dn  1  Sam.  5  ;  10.  for  nncn  ;  so  IDTSn  Deut.  1  :  28., 
^12Wr\  Jer.  20  :  25.  Ps.  79  :  7.,  rs^m  2  Sam.  20  :  18.  When  the  first 
radical  is  a  guttural,  the  char.  51  takes  ( . )  iu  those  persons  where  it 
would  otherwise  have  (  ),  in  order  to  separate  the  gutturals,  .nnd 
thereby  render  them  more  distinct,  e.  g.  "^ri'^Hn  Deut.  2  :  31.,  linnn 
Is.  9  :  3. 

§  414.  Infinitive.  On  the  reception  of  an  asyllabic  suffix,  the  Da- 
ghesh  of  the  second  radical  is  restored,  and  the  (  )  of  the  first  shortened 
into  ( .  )  by  §  102.  2.  6.,  e.  g.  i^nS  Job  29  :  3.  for  i>nna  (see  §  244).     ' 

§  415.  1.  Future.  In  some  instances  a  is  retained  with  the  preforma- 
tive,  and  Daghesh  consequently  inserted  in  the  first  radical,  e.  g.  1&^^ 
Ex.  13  :  18.,  ^D|;l  1  Sam.  5:8.  2  Chron.  29 :  6.,  niari  Ex.  23  :  21., 
D'^tS;)  Jer.  49  :  20.,  Dn^l  2  Kings  22  :  4.  Job  22  :  3. ;  and  occasion- 
ally  when  the  first  radical  is  the  strong  guttural  n  (§  85.  2.  6.),  e.  g. 
bry^  Num.  30  : 3.,  btlS  Ezek.  39  :  7.  Once  the  preformative  takes 
6,  viz.  bnn  Lev.  21 :  9.,  which  may  also  be  construed  as  future  Niph- 
'hal.  In  all  those  cases  where  the  preformative  with  (_)  is  followed 
by  Daghesh  in  the  first  radical,  the  accent  on  the  ultimate  retains  its 
place  when  1  conversive  is  prefixed  (see  §  215.  4.)  ;  but  if  the  preforma- 
tive has  (  ),  the  accent  is  drawn  back  one  syllable,  and  (  )  necessarily 
shortened  into  (  )  (§215.  2.),  e.  g.  %'^^  Gen.  29  :  10.,  p^^^^  2  Kings 
23  :  6.,  -TD^I  Job  38  :  8. :  this  retraction  of  the  accent  and  shortening 
of  the  final  vowel  likewise  take  place  before  a  monosyllable,  e.  g. 
^b  ?JD^  Ps.  91  :  4. 

2.  Participle.  Occasionally  the  first  radical  takes  (  )  for  (  ), 
e.  g.  npia  1  Kings  6  :  29.,  bs^  Ezek.  31  :  3. 

hoph'hal. 

§  416.  1.  Infinitive,  Occasionally  the  preformative  takes  6,  when 
the  first  radical  receives  Daghesh,  e.  g.  jTI'S'Cr;  Lev.  26  :  34,  35. ;  in 
one  case  this  6  is  shifted  to  the  prefixed  preposition,  thus  Sl^tDna 
Lev.  26  :  43.  for  n^ffitl^. 

2.  Future.  In  a  ^qw  instances  the  first  radical  has  Daghesh  after 
u  instead  of  u,  e.  g.  "ZW  Is.  28  ;  27.,  ^TB'^*'  Hos.  10  :  14.,  ^^T\  Is. 
33 :  1.  Occasionally  the  preformative  takes  u  followed  by  Daghesh, 
e.  g.  ns;;  Is.  24:  12.;  in  plur.  once  i^pn;^  Job  19  :  23.  for  ^pn;^,  on 
account  of  the  accent. 

VOL.  I.  24j 
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PIHEL    AND    FUHAL. 


§  417.  Some  verbs  H"^  form  the  intensive  species  like  bt3p,  viz.  by 
doubling  the  second  radical  with  Daghesh  forte,  e.  g.  b^p,  b^Jp ;  which 
of  course  can  occasion  no  difficulty  to  the  student :  but  there  are  others 
which  form  the  same  species  by  inserting  a  1  between  the  first  and 
second  radicals,  e.  g.  HliO,  llio ;  and  others  again  by  doubling  the 
first,  and  then  transposing  the  two  medial  letters,  e.  g.  Ipllp,  lOlD  ; 
both  of  which  latter  modes  of  formation  cause  them  to  present  the  ap- 
pearance of  verbs  li?  (see  §§  380,  395).  Hence  the  learner  experiences 
considerable  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  root,  which  it  is  impossible 
for  him  to  determine  by  the  forms  alone,  although  the  manner  of 
their  origin  is  entirely  dissimilar.  As  an  explanation  of  the  striking 
resemblance,  we  might  almost  say  identity,  in  the  inflection  of  verbs 
lb  and  5'55'>  not  only  in  the  species  immediately  under  consideration, 
but  throughout  the  whole  paradigm,  we  offer  the  following  remarks. 

§  418.  A  careful  investigation  of  the  phenomena  presented  by  these 
two  classes  of  verbs  has  served  to  convince  us  that  both  derive  their 
origin  from  biliteral  roots ;  viz.  that  in  Dp  and  ID  are  contained  the 
ideas  conveyed  by  the  fuller  forms  Q^p  and  IISO ,  and  that  to  express  these 
ideas  neither  the  1  of  the  former  nor  the  second  1  of  the  latter  was  needed. 
At  first  then  the  verbs  of  both  classes  perfectly  resembled  each  other; 
but  in  afterwards  giving  them  the  usual  triliteral  form,  they  were  made 
to  differ  in  appearance,  by  the  contrary  methods  taken  to  accomplish 
this  object :  thus,  some  were  extended  by  the  insertion  of  a  medial  \ 
as  D^p ;  others  by  the  reduplication  of  the  second  radical,  as  112D ;  and 
others  by  the  alternate  adoption  of  both  of  these  forms  with  the  same 
or  nearly  the  same  meaning,  e.  g.  f^p  =  'j^Sp,  ^^^  =  ^'12,  tj^la  = 
TlDt^lO?  &;c.  (see  §  115).  Again,  when  in  forming  the  intensive  species 
a  further  reduplication  became  requisite,  the  same  expedient  was 
resorted  to  in  the  case  of  verbs  5?^  as  that  adopted  in  the  first  place  by 
verbs  'I'i?,  viz.  the  insertion  of  the  weak  letter  1  between  the  first  and 
second  radicals,  thus  iSlllO,  ^liO.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  verbs  I'b 
occasionally  assumed  the  form  usually  taken  by  verbs  J^'b  (§  395),  e.  g. 

btDbt?,  bsb^,  ni^'i:?. 

§  419.  The  same  theory  suffices  to  explain  the  insertion  of  i^  and  3, 
the  one  a  weak  letter  and  the  other  a  liquid,  as  medial  radicals,  e.  g. 
Di?^  Job  7:  5.  for  CD'S,  -f^DNltJ  Jer.  30 :  16.  for  -['I'DpilJ,  ^Xt^  Is.  18:2. 
for  ^TTla,  "l^i^^^  Ezek.  28  :  24.  for  T1ttl2,  Q'^bu^^S  Job  40  :  21,  22.  for 
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D'^bbs,  ^Sian  Lnm.  3  :  22.  for  mm  (§  404)  ;  the  insertion  of  i{  and  3 
for  the  purpose  of  filling  out  the  form,  being  far  more  natural  and  pro- 
bable than  the  change  of  the  second  radical  into  those  letters,  as  is 
usually  taught, — a  theory  unsupported  by  the  general  analogy  of  the 
language,  or  by  any  solid  argument  whatever. 


HITHPA  HEL. 

§  420.  This  species  is  always  formed  by  prefixing  the  characteristic 
syllable  t}T\  to  the  active  voice  of  the  intensive  species,  e.  g.  "J^SJil, 
'jrsinnn;*b5ba,  babann.  Once  we  find  ^^  for  n,  viz.  ^bbintjx  Pa. 
76  :  6'.  for  ^bbiWpri ;  and  also  the  perfect  form  '^nbbl^rin  Ex.'  10:2.  (see 
§417).  If  the  second  radical  is  a  guttural,  which  cannot  receive 
Daghesh,  a  contraction  may  take  place  here  also,  e.  g.  *llpr\  2  Sam. 
22:27.  for  "TllStin,  where  the  second  n  takes  the  vowel  of  1  after  the 
contraction,  and  consequently  receives  Daghesh  forte.  The  word  blsnn 
is  asserted  by  Gesenius,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  verse  in  which  it 
appears  (2  Sam.  22  :  27.)  correspond  throughout  to  Ps.  18  :  27.,  to  be 
an  anomalous  transposition  of  the  second  radical  for  blHJSfin  from  brS . 
A  simpler  mode  of  explanation  would  be  to  consider  this  word  as 
belonging  to  the  Hithpa'hel  of  bbs,  with  its  proper  signification  as  the 
reflexive  of  Pi'hel  (§  153.  1.),  by  which  the  analogy  of  the  verbs  Jp'b 
is  preserved ;  the  sense  would  then  be  as  follows :  To  the  pure  thou 
showest  thyself  pure,  hvi  to  the  wicked  thou  showest  thyself  a  judge. 


4.   Yerhs  whose  Third  Radical  is  Aleph  or  He. 

Verbs  {X^  (!!<:i^). 

§421.  When  the  third  radical  letter  is  i^,  the  deviations  from  the 
usual  mode  of  inflection  caused  by  the  nature  of  this  letter  are  but  few 
in  number,  and  as  follows  : 

1.  This  weakest  even  among  the  weak  letters  (§  87)  can  in  no  case 
terminate  a  mixed  syllable ;  hence  a  preceding  short  vowel  is  regularly 
exchanged  for  its  corresponding  long  one,  and  in  this  i5  rests,  e.  g.  J^Stt 

for  ^^-a,  xs-ap  for  i^aia?,  ^21211  for  i^sipn. 

2.  a.  When  i^  final  is  preceded  by  a  long  vowel,  no  change  in  the 
latter  takes  place  ;  for  the  extreme  weakness  of  the  sound  of  this 
guttural  allows  it  to  rest  in  any  vowel  whatever  :  thus  we  have  fi^Sti 
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i52b,  i^'lS^,  i^'i^tjn-  ^-  And  this  obtains  not  only  at  the  end  of  a 
word  but  also  in  the  middle,  e.  g.  lni5S12  ;  in  the  latter  case,  however, 
it  prefers  to  rest  in  the  vowel  e,  which  it  does  in  all  the  derivative 
forms  of  verbs  iJb,  although  the  primitive  retains  its  characteristic  a. 
This  peculiarity  does  not  arise  from  the  nature  of  the  letter  i^,  which 
may  quiesce  in  any  vowel ;  but  as  e  is  the  first  modification  of  a,  it  is 
preferred  as  the  vowel  of  the  derivative  species,  e.  g.  tli^St'aS,  m^^SJla, 
rili5i2:'5a»l,  &;c.  So  too  in  the  secondary  tense  of  Kal,  viz.  the  future,  i^ 
is  preceded  by  a  at  the  end  of  the  word,  but  in  the  middle  by  e,  e.  g. 
third  pers.  masc.  sing.  ^^2^^%  third  pers.  fem.  plur.  »iai53£iat^. 

3.  Both  the  second  and  third  persons  of  the  fem.  plur.  take  the  short 
vowel  (  )  through  all  the  species,  probably  as  a  compensation  for  the 
addition  of  the  long  syllable  ni  to  the  end  of  the  word. 

4.  A  letter  may  be  affixed  to  the  root  without  a  vowel  of  its  own 
after  i<  quiescent,  which,  on  account  of  its  weakness,  presents  no 
obstacle  to  the  passing  over  of  the  preceding  vowel  to  form  a  mixed 
syllable  with  a  following  consonant,  e.  g.  part.  i^Stb,  fli^Sb  ;  infin. 

xbia,ni<btt. 


(UAP.   V 


■'•] 
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Paradigm  of  Verbs  Ab* 


Preterite, 
Sing.  3  m. 

3  f. 

2  m. 

2f. 

1  c. 
Plur.  3  c. 


Kal. 


Niph. 


T    :  IT  T    :    :  • 


T  T     T  T  ••      :   • 


Pi'hel. 

T   :    • 

T  ••      • 


Pu'hal. 

nx3^ 

T  "     \ 


!|XS73      !|X2£^3         ilX^^        J1X2ITQ 


2  m.   nnxsa  dinx:£^3   finxsra   tnxsrxj 

T    :         V       ••    :  •  V      ••    •  V      ••   \ 


Hiph. 

x''srn 

T      •    :    • 

rxk'sn 

T       ••    :    • 

r.x^^ri 

irX2I^!l 

..  ,  . 

dnx^^n 


Hoph. 

xs^ri 
nxs^rt 

T   :    :   \ 

r.x5i?:n 
nx^f^n 


^Tx^i^n 


1XS72n 


cr.x^trn 


2f. 
1  c. 

iNriNITIVE. 

^bsol. 
Constr, 

FUTOBE. 

Sing.  3  m. 

3f. 

2in. 

2f. 

1  c. 
Plur.  3  m. 


!l3xka      13X51^ 


'inx:£^n  ".nxiirn 


Hithp. 

xsi7:r.n 
nxsiTann 
nxk-2rn 

nxst^rn 
''nxat^rtn 

sixs^rn 
tr.x^?2r.n 
"inxs^rn 


Ji3x:£^n    sisxisan   !i2xa^rn 


xisa 

X3C» 


xssan 


xs^ 


xsr^am 


•ix^tatn    ''Xit^n    '^xsi^Pi    ^i<^^'P) 


x^ia"?  xs^a"^ 
x^^n  xs^n 
x:£^n     xssn 


xsc^7 
xsriam 


xsr^x     xs^x 

..  _  ..  T   %  -: 


X^t^X       XS53X 

T   :  V  ••  T  :• 

^xs^"^    ^^^^'?    'i^sr^'^    ''^^^'? 
3  f.  nsx^nn  n3X2£»Pi  nsxs^pi  nsxsi^n 

T      V  :    •       T      v  T  •       T      V  -  :       T      V  \  : 

2  m.    !ixs:qP}    six^s^ari    Jixs^tn    sixsi^^n 
2  f.  n3X2£^tn  n3xk^tn  nsxir^n  nsxit^tn 

T      V   :    •       T       V  T   •        T       V  -   :        T       V  \   : 

XSt^3 


1  c. 

XS^3 

xs5a3 

^^'^J 

Imperative. 

Sing.  2  m. 

x:|^ 

^^'sJ^ 

xa^ 

2f. 

"^^^^^ 

"ixsi^ 

Plur.  2  m. 

siXS^ 

Jixs^n 

iixsa 

:  - 

2f. 

nsx^a  t^l^^^^n 

nsxaa 

Participlbs. 

jjctive. 

xsb 

^Sftta 

Paasive. 

x!i:{ia 

XS^3 

x'^sm 

•    :  - 

x'ls^n 

X-'SISF) 

''X'^kar) 
x'^a^wX 
iix''^^;] 

nsx^^tn 

siX'^S^F) 

n3X2i^n 

T      V   :  - 

X'lS^S 

xsian 

•'X'^^^rt 

^X'^St^Jl 

n3x*:£an 

T      V  :  - 

X'lS^^ 


x:cTan      xs^nn 


XS^"" 

T    :  % 


x:2^n 

T    :   \ 

^x:£73in 
x:£^x 

ilXSS'i 

hsxsi^Qtn 
JiX252n 


n3x:i73n 


X^:Q3 


xs^n"^ 
xsrrtn 

"^xsr^nn 

^si^r^x 

sixsan'^ 

Ji3xat^inri 

iixs^nn 

n3x|^nPi 

xsiana 

xst^snrr 

sixsrnnn 
nsxknnn 

xsann 


T    \     I 
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Remarks  on  Verbs  iib. 

EAL. 

§  422.  Preterite,  Some  of  these  verbs  have  (  )  for  the  second  vowel, 
and  retain  it  throughout,  e.  g.  vhl^,  ilS^b?  5  ^^ll^^  ^^'i!'?'  ^^  *^®  *^^^^ 
pers.  fern,  sing.,  where  on  the  addition  of  the  characteristic  n  we  have 
two  weak  letters  in  juxtaposition  without  distinctly  hearing  the  sound 
of  more  than  one,  the  hardened  form  of  the  augment,  viz.  m  (§  73.  2.d.), 
is  frequently  employed,  e.  g.  nj5'1j5  Deut.  31  :  29.  Is.  7  :  14.,  tW2n 
Ex.  5  :  16.  In  a  few  instances  the  second  radical  takes  (  )  as  in 
verbs  nb  (see  §  439.  1.),  e.  g.  ^t\)^b^  Ps.  1 19 :  101.,  ^Jni^Sn  Ezek.  43 :27. 
The  radical  i^  is  sometimes  omitted,  e.  g.  "^tWl  Num.  11 ;  11.,  ^t^l"^ 
Job  1  :  21.,  ^tjy-q  32  :  18.,  tn^l  Ruth  2  :  9.,  ^bD  1  Sam.  6  :  10.,  ^bia 
Ezek.  28  :  16.,  ^toj  39  :  26.      ' 

§  423.  Infinitive,  The  construct  is  sometimes  formed  by  adding  t\ 
as  a  feminine  termination,  e.  g.  mi^blS  Lev.  8  :  33.  12  :  4.  Job.  20  :  22. 
Esth.  1  :  5.,  ni^nj?  Judg.  8  :  1.,  ns^3tp  Prov.  8  :  13.;  occasionally  with 
(  )  under  the  second  radical,  e.  g.  tli^'ljp,  employed  as  a  particle  with 
the  preposition  b,  which  then  takes  the  vowel  (  ),  thus  iTIi^'lpb  to  meetf 
in  occursum,  for  JTli^'lpb  (see  §§  89.  2.,  104.  1.  a.).  Sometimes  the  first 
radical  takes  (  ),  giving  the  infinitive  the  appearance  of  the  construct 
of  a  feminine  noun  ending  in  n,  e.  g.  fli^Ste  Deut.  1  :  27.  Here  also 
i^  is  occasionally  omitted,  e.  g.  it:ri  Gen.  20  : 6.  for  i^it^n,  titO  Job 
41:17.  for  ni^te. 

^  424.  Future.  All  verbs  jjb  have  a  for  the  principal  vowel  of  the 
future  like  SSTp'i,  with  the  sole  distinction  that  (  )  is  taken  instead  of 
(_),  on  account  of  the  following  i^  (§  421.  1.),  e.  g.  Js52)a;'  for  XSID^ 
&;c.  Occasionally,  though  rarely,  the  second  radical  takes  (  )  as  in 
verbs  inb,  viz.  i^bri'^l  2  Chron.  16  :  12.;  and  once  we  have  Jlbp^'  Gen. 
23  :  6.  for  xbp"^  (§  90  :  3.).  Once  (^-)  appears  in  the  sec.  pers.  fem. 
plur.,  viz.  nj'ii^i^n  Ezek.  23  :  49.  Occasionally  i^  is  omitted,  e.  g. 
njten  Jer.  9  :  17.  Ruth  1  :  14. 

'§425.  Imperative:  In  the  word  ^i^^^  1  Sam.  12  :  24.  Ps.  34  :  10., 
1  does  not  receive  a  vowel,  and  is  retained  in  the  orthography  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  the  imperative  of  K*T^  from  that  of 
nxn.     Once  we  have  r\t)^  Ps.  60 :  4.  for  J<S^. 

T  T  T  :  T  : 

§  426.  Participle,  In  some  instances  i^,  instead  of  quiescing  in  the 
second  vowel,  takes  it  for  its  own,  e.  g.  inS^Sb  Cant.  8 :  10.,  m&Cteb 
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1  Kings  10  :  22. ;  once  «  is  omitted,  viz.  nsi'»  Deut.  28  :  57.  And 
on  the  contrary,  K  is  sometimes  quiescent  in  the  plural,  e.  g.  D'^i^ITl 
1  Sam.  14  :  33.  for  D'^KdH  ;  so  Di^'lia  Neh.  6  :  8.  for  Di^nia.  Occa- 
sionally  the  second  radical  takes  (  ),  as  in  verbs  H?,  e.  g.  XSItt  Eccl. 
7  :  26.,  i<t:in  9  :  18.  Is.  65  :  20.     * 


NIPlfnAL. 

§  427.  Preterite.  In  the  third  pers.  masc.  sing.  Niph.  of  i<iri,  the 
first  radical  of  which  is  a  guttural,  the  preformative  takes  (  y  e.  g. 
i^^na  ;  and  in  the  other  persons  ( _ ),  e.  g.  H^jariD,  tl^^SriS,  &c.  Here 
also  we  find  n  for  i^,  e.  g.  Jianp  Jer.  43  :  10.  for  XatlD  ;  and  in  the 
following  instance  i^  is  omitted,  e.  g.  dtllapp  Lev.  11  :43.  for  Qtiicatjp . 
Sometimes  )n  is  taken  as  the  characteristic  affbrmative  of  the  third 
pers.  fern.  sing,  for  n,  as  in  Kal  (§422),  e.  g.  Mfc^bSD  Ps.  118:23., 
and  with  (  )  under  the  second  radical  n^5bB3  Deut.  30 :  11.;  in  one 
instance  both  letters  are  employed,  viz.  nUi^bBp  2  Sam.  1  :  26. 

§  428.  Infinilive.     With  n  added,  ti^^^T)  Zech.  13  :  4. 

§  429.  Participle.  The  second  radical,  which  generally  retains  the 
vowel  a  in  the  plural,  as  D'^ijl2'535,  in  some  instances  takes  Sh'wa,  e.  g. 
D'^NlS^p  Esth.  1:5.  4:16.,  D^^Nl^n?  Josh.  10: 17.,  D'lXttt:?  Ezek.  20:30. 

pfHEL. 

§  430.  Preterite.  In  this  species  we  find  i^b'a  Jer.  51 :34.  for  fc^b'Q, 
i^S'l  Ps.  143  : 3.  for  i^S'l.  Occasionally  in  those  persons  which  receive 
a  syllabic  affbrmative,  i^  rests  in  (  )  instead  of  (  ),  e.  g.  tli^B*^  2  Kings 
2  :  21. 

§  431.  Infinitive.  Sometimes  fi  is  added  as  in  Kal,  e.  g.  rii^b'Q  Ex. 
31  :5.  2  Chron.  36  :21. 

§  432.  Future.  Once  ^5  rests  in  (  )  as  in  verbs  Snb,  viz.  i^'52^'^  Job 
39  :  24.;  and  in  the  following  instance  it  is  replaced  by  fl,  thus  Mbtt*^ 
Job8:21.  fori^btt'^. 


HIPH  HIL. 

§433.  Preterite.  Sometimes  i^  is  omitted,  e.  g.  '^ttHn  2  Kings 
13  :  6.  for  i^Wn,  so  'T^n'^S^'an  2  Sam.  3:8.  In  the  third  pers.  fern, 
sing,  we  find  nnxann  Josh.  6  :  17.  for  n^jatin  (see  §  427). 
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§  434.  Infinitive.     The  same  omission  occurs  in  the  infinitive,  e.  g. 
'itprin  Jer.  32  :  35.  for  i^'itpnn . 

§  435.  Future,     And  in  this  tense  likewise,  e.  g.  ^1§^  Ps.  55 :  16. 

for  ^^W'-i . 


HOPH  HAL. 

§433.  Preterite.     Third  pers.  fem.  sing.  JlJ^lfl  Gen.  38:11.  for 
rii^nn,  as  in  Kal. 


Verbs  rtV  (M^r,). 

§  437.  Those  verbs  whose  third  radical  is  Jl  deviate  in  their  mode 
of  inflection  from  the  paradigm  of  bt3^,  not  only  in  changing  the  vowel 
of  the  second  radical  like  the  verbs  JfCb,  but  also  in  changing  or 
altogether  rejecting  the  last  letter  of  i^e  root.  These  peculiarities  of 
formation  are  all  to  be  ascribed  to  and  illustrated  by  those  of  the  weak 
letter  n,  in  like  manner  as  the  apparent  anomalies  of  the  verbs  jSb  are 
explained  by  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  powers  of  i< .  We  will 
here  briefly  repeat  the  peculiarities  of  n,  in  order  to  deduce  from  them 
the  mode  of  formation. 

§  438.  1.  The  second  guttural  Si  (§  6)  has  a  stronger  sound  than  the 
first  i^ ,  and  forms  one  of  the  connecting  links  between  this  latter  and 
the  palatals  (see  §  73.  2.  c.  eZ.)  :  consequently  it  is  not  like  i^  a  mere 
quiescent,  scarcely  exerting  any  influence  on  the  vowel  in  which  it 
rests,  but  prefers  to  be  preceded  by  either  the  guttural  vowel  a  or  the 
palatal  e  (§  85.  4.  h.)  ;  except  in  those  cases  where  some  other  vowel 
is  characteristic  of  the  species,  &;c.,  and  is  therefore  retained. 

2.  As  tl  is  a  weak  letter,  and  consequently  incapable  of  ending  a 
mixed  syllable,  it  always  has  the  efl?ect  of  lengthening  a  preceding  (  ) 
into  (  ),  e.  g.  nb5  for  nb^,  !lb;^p  for  f^b^y.  at  the  same  time  its 
strength  of  aspiration  causes  it  to  rest  in  (  ), — which  is  long  in  com- 
parison with  ( _ ),  §  102.  2.  a.f — rather  than  in  the  longer  (  ),  e.  g.  fb'^'^ 
for  nb^^i,  Slb^"^  for  Slb-1^,  &;c. ;  except  where  the  ultimate  bears  a 
strong  emphasis,  as  in  the  imperative  T\b^. 

3.  The  tenses  of  perfect  verbs  are  distinguished  in  part  by  means  of 
their  principal  vowels,  the  preterite  taking  a,  and  the  future  its  modifi- 
cation o;  so  also  in  verbs  Jib,  where  the  nature  of  the  last  radical 
requires  that  the  vowel  preceding  it  should  be  either  a  or  e  (§  85.  4.  &.), 
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the  second  radical  takes  (^)  in  the  preterite,  and  (   )  in  the  future. 
As  0  is  the  characteristic  vowel  of  the  infinitive,  it  is  retained. 

§  439.  1.  The  above  are  the  peculiarities  affecting  this  letter  at  the 
end  oi  the  word,  where  it  is  almost  entirely  quiescent.  But  in  any 
other  situation — as  when  the  root  takes  a  syllabic  afBx,  where  if  n 
were  retained,  it  would  of  necessity  be  pronounced  in  passing  over  to 
the  following  syllable  with  its  full  aspirate  sound — it  cannot  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  long  vowel ;  for  this  would  cause  the  formation  of  a  long 
mixed  syllable  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  contrary  to  the  rules  of  Hebrew 
orthoepy  (§  185).  As  Jl,  on  the  other  hand,  has  not  sufficient  strength 
of  sound  to  end  a  mixed  syllable  when  preceded  by  a  short  vowel,  it  is 
usually  changed  into  'i,  which,  being  the  weakest  of  the  palatals  (§  6), 
is  the  most  nearly  related  to  n  (§  438.  1.)  ;  and  this  ^  causes  the  pre- 
ceding vowel  to  be  changed  into  one  in  which  it  can  rest,  viz.  i  in 
Kal,  and  in  the  secondary  species  e,  e.  g.  fi'^bS  for  F\nb-l,  fl'^bSiS  for 

T    !  -  :  • 

2.  When  T\  has  a  vowel  of  its  own,  and  is  preceded  by  Sh'wa,  it  is 
usually  rejected  and  its  vowel  given  to  the  preceding  letter  (§  77.  3.), 
e.  g.  ^bj  for  ^nb.1,  lb^^  for  ^nb;\^.  In  the  third  pers.  fem.  sing,  pret., 
where,  upon  the  addition  of  the  feminine  characteristic  n  to  the  root, 
two  of  these  letters  would  concur,  the  first  is  hardened  into  its  cog- 
nate t1,  e.  g.  nJibU  for  n«lba  (§73.  2.  d.y  In  the  part.  pass.  71  is 
changed  into  i,  which  forms  a  diphthong  with  the  preceding  Shurek, 
e.  g.  •'^bj  for  ivb^  ;  since  t\  in  no  case  terminates  a  syllable  containing 
a  semi. vowel. 


*  The  substitution  of  *!  for  M,  and  a  single  instance  where  1  is  found  in  the 
same  situation,  viz.  ''PllblU  Job  3  :  26.,  as  also  a  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  the 
ultimate  radical  of  many  verbs  which  is  n  in  Hebrew  is  in  Arabic  "^ ,  have  led 
some  late  writers  to  conclude  that  all  Hebrew  tnb  verbs  were  originally  either 
^b  or  lb .  This  *»  or  T  they  suppose  to  have  been  first  changed  into  n  on  account 
of  the  preceding  (_),  which  was  then  lengthened  into  (^  ),  thus  *^\^=  i^b^  = 
'^b^;  and  to  have  been  restored  wherever  in  the  course  of  inflection  it  occurs 
in  the  middle  of  a  word. 
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Paradigm  of  Verbs  irh, 


Preterite. 

Kal. 

Niph. 

Pi'hel. 

Pu'hal. 

Hiph. 

Hoph. 

Hithp. 

Sing.  3  m. 

h^a 

t:  • 

nh 

n^a 

n^an 

T   8     T 

T-   :    • 

3f. 

nnVa 

T  :  :  • 

T  :  • 

T  :  :    • 

nnban 

nnbinfn 

2ni. 

n^>'a 

^^?^? 

T}^h 

!n^^*a 

^"•^^r? 

T    ••   :  T 

n-i^lanrt 

2f. 

•T 

n'^Vai 

n'lh 

f^'^'^i^n 

'"''^f^l 

n^bniri 

1  c. 

'in^>'$ 

^n^Jb'aa 

^ri'i^a 

''ri'i^^'a 

'in'iVah 

•    ••   :  T 

'iin^^fann 

Plur.  3  c. 

^^5 

i|^3 

Jih 

iibarj 

:  T 

*ihnn 

2  m. 

t=f}^^? 

tan'i5??^5 

tn^^a 

V      ••  \ 

ti'Q'^^^n 

V    •• :  T 

dn^^anri 

2f. 

in^^a 

iri*^!??? 

■jin^la 

>0'^? 

)T>.^n 

)r}^>.^n 

'jn'i^anri 

1  c. 

•     T 

^5^H 

sia'i^a 

iii^^b'^ri 

^^^h^ 

tis'i^^anrt 

Infinitive. 

Msol. 

n-ba 

IT^5 

h'h 

nbaiH 

^V^s? 

jT^ann 

Constr, 

: 

T     • 

nk 

nh 

\ 

n'hii 

h'^art 

-  :    • 

Future. 

Sing.  3  m. 

V  :  • 

VT   • 

nh-^ 

fiba;: 

V  :  T 

^^5^'! 

3f. 

^^^^ 

VT     • 

•"^l^^ 

•"^^^^ 

n^an 

V  :  T 

nhnri 

2  m. 

^^^^ 

^5?5tn 

•'^^^^^ 

^^^^ 

n^arn 

nhnn 

2f. 

'i^^ri 

-i^an 

''^5S^l 

'^^1**!) 

•ihr) 

''^ann 

1  c. 

V  :  V 

V  T    •.• 

nhi< 

nba5< 

^^1*^ 

i^H^^ 

Plur.  3  m. 

^'^ 

^h^*} 

-  : 

sih"^ 

sih^ 

:  T 

si^an*^ 

3f. 

^r^'-^^ 

i^r??^ 

T    V  -   : 

^r??'^ 

T    V  :  - 

^r?^'^ 

ns^lann 

2  m. 

ii^n 

^^san 

flhn 

\   : 

:  - 

ii^ari 

si^ann 

2f. 

T    V  :    • 

•'^r??'^ 

^r^5^ 

Ji3^|iiri 

ns'iB^n 

•"^r??**? 

na^Jar.pi 

1  c. 

f^^?^? 

VT- 

J^|5= 

^)i^^ 

^i^ 

^l^f?? 

Imperative. 

Sing.  2  m. 

••  : 

^\^^ 

h^a 

n|ari!i 

2f. 

^^ 

i^arj 

•^kn 

^^anri 

PZur.  2  m. 

^ 

^Hn 

^b 

:  ~ 

iihsnn 

2f. 

^r?? 

i^r??^ 

^rh 

Mi'i^'ari 

ni^^anin 

T    V  -   :    • 

Participles. 

./tfcfirc. 

nhi 

nh^ 

•'^^^^ 

hk^ir^^ 

Passive. 

•^^h 

fi???? 

nh^ 

Mba« 
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Remarks  on  Verbs  ft. 

KAL. 

§  440.  Preterite.  In  the  third  pers.  fern.  sing,  we  occasionally 
find  fl ,  the  hard  form  of  the  feminine  characteristic,  affixed  ;  the  third 
radical  being  rejected,  and  its  vowel  given  to  the  second  (see§  77.  3.), 
e.g.  ntoS?  Lev.  25:  21.  for  tlTWV  i  and  once  in  the  same  person  n  rad. 
is  changed  into  "i,  as  in  those  persons  of  which  the  afformatives  are 
syllabic,  viz.  rT^DH  Ps.  57 :  2.  Once  T\  is  changed  into  1  mobile,  viz. 
"^nibuj  Job  3 :  26.  Sometimes  i  for  Jl  is  rejected  when  the  second 
radical  is  'i,  e.  g.  in'^'n)  2  Sam.  10  :  11.  15  :  33.  In  the  third  pers. 
plur.  also  we  find  T\  changed  into  '^ ,  e.  g.  ^i^DH  Deut.  32 :  37,,  Tt3D 
Ps.  73 :  2.  in  K'ri. 

§  441.  Infinitive.  Ahsol. — Sometimes  n  is  omitted,  e.  g.  iDS  Is. 
30:  19.  Jer.  22  :  10.  50  :  4.  Lam.  1  :  2.  for  niDS,  as  a  final  vowel- 
less  H  is  never  immediately  preceded  by  a  quiescent  semi-vowel 
(§  439.  2.)  ;  so  also  i«n  Gen.  26  :  28.  Is.  6  :  9.,  ilH  59:  4.,  "yyq  Lam. 
1 :  20.,  in"0  Is.  22  :  13.  In  some  instances  the  T\  of  the  absolute  is 
hardened  into  n ,  e.  g.  nilm?  Is.  22 :  13.,  mjr\  42:  20.  Constr.— In 
the  infinitive  construct  of  all  the  species  n  is  regularly  hardened  into 
T\ ;  occasionally  however,  though  but  seldom,  T\  is  retained,  e.  g.  ni^'^ 
Gen.  48 :  11.,  nbjP  Prov.  16  :  16.,  T\m  21:  3.  Ps.  101  :  3. 

§  442.  Future,  Sometimes  in  the  third  pers.  fem.  sing,  n  is  changed 
into  %  which  rests  in  (.  )»  e.  g.  '^Stril  Jer.  3  :  6.  for  tll3Tn^  ;  and  also 
in  the  sec.  pers.  masc,  e.  g.  "^TVflX^  18  :  23.  for  ninian.  Occasionally 
T\  rests  in  (  ),  as  in  the  preterite,  e.g.  MbpPl  1  Kings  17:  14.  for 
nbpn,  tW^,  Ps.  119  :  117.  for  IMPt^-  On  the  reception  of  1  conver- 
sive,  the  vowel  of  the  second  radical  is  drawn  back  to  the  first,  and  t\ 
in  consequence  rejected  (§  217.  1.),  e.  g.  fut.  n!J&^  ,  with  1  conv.  IB-^^ 
Ex.  2:12.  7 :  23. ;  sometimes,  especially  in  the  first  and  second  persons 
the  (,)  of  the  preformative  is  lengthened  into  (  ),  e.  g.  K'lril  Gen. 
3 :  6.,  I&S^I  Deut.  9 :  15.,  1531  2 :  9.  The  same  takes  place  in  the 
future  apocopate  without  1  conversive,  e.  g.  yy^  Gen.  1  :  22.,  b^^  Job 
20:  28.  36:  15.,  b?':  33  :  21.,  "jSpn  Deut.  9:  27.  If  the  first  or 
second  radical  is  a  guttural,  the  preformative  takes  (  )  or  (  V  and  the 
first  radical  (  ),  e.  g.  "JH^I  Ex.  19  :  2.,  ^0^*1  Num.  16  :  15.  ;  5?tD*1 
Gen.  4  :  4.,  ynni  21  :  14^,  rtbni  47  :  13.,  HDni  Job  17  :  7.  If  the 
first  radical  is  Ji,  the  preformative  also  sometimes  takes  (_ ),  e.  g.  "j^n^T 
Gen.  22 :  8.,  mni  Mic.  4  :  11.  ;  more  frequently  if  n  or  1,  e.  g.  Xl^l 
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Gen.  1  :  4.,  nnni  4  :  1.  ;  and  if  5? ,  always,  e.  g.  W^']  Gen.  1  :  7., 
b:?^^  17  :  22.,  i:^*)1  Job  3 :  2.  When  the  first  radical  is  a  guttural,  and 
1  conversive  is  not  prefixed,  the  preformative  takes  either  (  )  or  (  ) 
e-  g-  riprir)  Ps.  27  :  3.,  nmri  Ex.  is  :  21.,  nnin'l  Job  10  :  17.  When 
the  1  of  the  third  pers.  plur.  is  retained,  T\  instead  of  being  rejected  is 
changed  into  \  e.  g.  )r^12'r\'^^  Is.  17:  12.,  'J'l'^tn|i  26  :  11.,  'J^^Dn;;;  Ps. 
36  :  8.,  l^^niS?;'  78  :  44.,  )^^'l'^  Deut.  8  :  13.,  'jl^l^'i  Ps.  36  :  9  ;'aiso  in 
the  singular  with  T\  paragogic,  e.  g.  n'''arii5  Ps.  77  :  4.  In  some  verbs, 
on  the  reception  of  1  conversive  the  first  radical  remains  without  a 
vowel,  e.  g.  :3D?^1  Jer.  41 :  10.,  ns^l  Job  31  :  27. ;  also  with  (  )  under 
the  preformative,  e.  g.  rW'^^  Gen.  9 :  21.,  ^n))'!  27  :  38.  2  Sam.  3  :  32. 
(in  Ex.  18:  9.  we  find  "^n^l  for  '^n^^'i ,  where  H  as  a  guttural  receives 
Pattahh  furtive  (§  23),  as  is  shown  by  the  Daghesh  lene  in  1)  ;  the 
same  form  is  assumed  by  the  future  apocopate,  e.  g.  p*lC|i  Pro  v.  7  :  25., 
'n^'il  Num.  24:  19.,  Ps.  72:  8.  In  verbs  whose  second  radical  is  'i, 
on  the  rejection  of  n  after  receiving  1  conversive,  the  first  radical  takes 
(  ),  and  that  of  the  preformative  is  rejected  (§  217.  1.),  e.  g.  T\'^T]'^ , 
*'J7|'1;  n^n^,  ^tj*^"}  '  and  also  in  the  future  apocopate  without  1  conver- 
sive, e.  g.  ^in^i  Gen.  1:  3.,  ^T}^  Is.  38:21.  Ps.  72:  15.  In  a  few 
instances  n  is  retained  with  1  conversive,  e.  g.  JlDS^^I  2  Kings  1 :  10., 
n^p^5  6  :  23. 

§  443.  Imperative,  In  verbs  £  guttural,  the  letters  y  and  n  generally 
take  (  ),  e.  g.  T\tl^_,  n)^n  ;  Jl  takes  (  ),  e.  g.  rT^n  ;  and  K,  the  weakest 
of  all,  (  ),  e.  g.  ^i&i^  Ex.  16  :  23.,  WJ)^  Is.  21 :  12.  In  one  instance 
we  have  iin  Is.  26  :  20.  for  mSH.  In  the  plur.  n  is  changed  into  ^, 
e.  g.  r^^^,  Vt)^  Is.  21  :  12. 

§  444.  Participles.  Active. — In  the  construct  state,  the  active  par- 
ticiple, like  other  nouns  of  the  same  termination,  usually  changes  ^r 
into  n-,  e.  g.  Wh  Gen.  4  :  2.,  n^p  14  :  19.,  TOb  Ex.  15  :  11.  Is. 
64  :  4.,  ircn  Jer.  4  :  29.,  nsia  Ps.  147  :  2.,  nth  2  Chron.  29  :  25.  On 
the  reception  of  a  suffix  the  final  Jl  is  rejected  (see  §  489),  thus  Titl^ 
Is.  18  :  7.  In  feminine  participial  nouns  the  third  radical,  being 
accompanied  by  a  vowel  and  followed  by  another  T\,  is  changed  into  '^, 
e.  g.  JT^tDi?  Cant.  1  :  7.  for  Jinpi' ;  sometimes  the  second  radical  takes 
(  )  on  account  of  the  following  i,  which  consequently  receives  Da- 
ghesh, e.  g.  nj"lB  Ps.  128  :  3.,  r\^)2r\  Prov.  7  :  11.,  n;^£)i2  31  :  27., 
rr^Di^  Lam.  1:16.;  plur.  tl^^tnii^  Is.  41 :23.  Passive. — In  the  passive, 
T\  instead  of  being  changed  into  'i  is  occasionally  rejected,  e.  g.  ^iSJlJ? 
Job  41  :  25.  for  ^W:Sf,  ^m  15 :  22.  for  i^SS. 
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NIPH  HAL. 

§  445.  Preterite.  In  some  instances  '«  rests  in  (  ),  as  in  Kal,  e.  g. 
riij5:i  Gen.  24  :  8.,  ^iS'^bSS  Ex.  33  :  16.,  ^rbw  1  Sam.  14 :  8. 

§  446.  Infinitive.  Absol. — The  absolute  appears  with  n  preforma- 
tive,  e.  g.  (Hi^^in  Judg.  13  :  21.  1  Sam.  3  :  21.  Constr. — Sometimes 
without  n,  e.  g.  JniblJp  2  Sam.  6  :  20.,  where  the  word  is  repeated  for 
the  sake  of  emphasis. 

§  447.  Future.  With  1  conversive,  T\  as  in  Kal  is  rejected,  e.  g. 
"^j5?5  Num.  23  :  4. ;  and  also  in  the  apocopated  form,  e.  g.  bjH  Is. 
47  :  3.  When  the  first  radical  is  a  guttural,  (  )  is  changed  into  (  ), 
e.  g.  «n)^^  Gen.  3  :  2. 

§  448.  Participle.  Occasionally  the  second  radical  takes  (  ),  e.  g. 
nbns  Is.  17  :  11.,  n^ban  56  :  3.  Dan.  8  :'l. 

pi'hel. 

§  449.  Preterite.  Here  also  ^  frequently  rests  in  (  )  instead  of 
(..)'  e-  g-  T*^^^  Lev.  25  :  11.,  '^ms  25:21.  1  Kings  1  :  35.,  ^Tp'O^  Ps. 
143  :  9.  Job31:33.,  ^tl'il?^  Is.  14  :  24.  Cant.  1  :  9.,  rT^bS  Is.  57  :  8. 

§450.  Infinitive.  Absol. — Formed  sometimes  like  the  infin.  constr. 
of  bap,  e.  g.  nr?  Ex.  22  :  22.,  nbS  I  Sam.  3  :  12.  2  Kings  13  :  17. 

2  Chron.  24  :  10.,  n;?5  Ex.  34  :  7.  Jer.  30  :  11. ;  we  also  find  '^  for  n, 
e.  g.  *isn  Hos.  6  :  9.  for  HSn . 

§  451.  Future.  Once  H  rests  in  (  ),  viz.  SlbSin  Lev.  18  .  7.  Here 
also  1  conversive  causes  the  rejection  of  H,  and  consequently  of  the 
Daghesh  in  the  second  radical,  e.  g.  b^t^^  ,  brt^l ,  l^^^l .  Sometimes, 
though  seldom,  the  first  radical  takes  (^)>  e.  g.  'iJi^^  1  Sam.  21  :  14.; 
and  likewise  in  the  future  apocopate,  e.  g.  bjH  Prov.  25  :  9.  In  the 
plural,  n  is  occasionally  changed  into  ^i,  as  in  Kal,  e.  g.  'Jl'iti'iri  Is. 
40  :  18,  25.,  ^.tt^^DD^  Ex.  15:5. 

§  452.  Imperative.     In  a  few  instances  T\  is  rejected,  e.  g.  IS  Deut. 

3  :  28.  Is.  28  :  10.  for  Jl-lS,  DH  Amos  6  :  10.  for  riDn.  In  the  plural, 
n  is  once  changed  into  'i,  viz.  ^'^b'l  Prov.  26  :  7.;  in  which  instance, 
as  b  takes  Sh'wa,  the  characteristic  Daghesh  is  omitted  (§  33.  2.). 

§  453.  Participle.  Here  also  ( .. )  is  changed  into  (  )  in  the  con- 
struct state,  e.  g.  n'la'Q  Is.  55  :  4.,  nsntt  64  :  3.,  rTlttt  Jer.  31 :  10. 

PU*HAL. 

§  454.  No  deviation  from  the  paradigm  of  nbj. 
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HIPH  HIL. 


§  455.  Preterite.  Sometimes  {i  preformative  takes  (  )  for  (  ),  e.  g. 
nbsn  Esth.  2:6.;  and  once  tl  is  changed  into  ^  which  rests  in  (  ), 
e.  g.  '^bnJl  Is.  53  :  10.  In  a  iew  instances,  as  in  Kal,  m  is  affixed  for 
the  feminine  characteristic  of  the  third  person,  and  T\  radical  rejected, 
e.  g.  m'ln  Lev.  26  :  34.,  riijbn  Ezek.  24  :  12.  Occasionally  'i  rests 
in  (  )  instead  of  (  ),  e.  g.  iH'ibs^n  Ex.  33  :  1.  Num.  14  :  13.,  t:\'^lii^r\ 
2  Kings  2:10.,  'Tp^^T},  t^^'ptt}  Ps.  60:5.,  iTp^^ll  Is.  9:  2.  Oncel^Dlan 
Josh.  14  :  8.  for  ^''O^H  (a  form  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Chaldee, 
e.  g.  W^'O'  'l^'J^Tl?^  Dan.  5:3.);  perhaps  "i  is  thus  deprived  of  its 
vowel  that  it  may  rest  as  usual  in  the  preceding  (   )  (see  §  95). 

§  456.  Infinitive.  Once  Jl  preformative  appears  with  (  )  instead  of 
( _  ),  viz.  ni^rpn  Lev.  14  :  43.  for  niSjpn .  The  regular  t^^^^'n  is  used 
only  adverbially  (see  §  662) ;  when  employed  as  an  inf.  abs.  it  takes 
the  form  HS^Sl. 

T   :    - 

§  457.  Future.  With  1  conversive  the  preformative  generally  takes 
(  ),  to  accord  with  that  of  the  first  radical,  e.  g.  'jfi))^  Judg.  15  :  4., 
bSi;)^  2  Kings  18  :  11.,  nS^I  Ps.  105  :  24. :  it  adopts  the  same  vowel  in 
verbs  i  guttural,  where  the  first  radical  has  ( _  )>  e.  g.  S^ln))'!  2  Chron. 
33  :  9.;  and  also  in  the  future  apocopate,  e.  g.  Hian  Neh.  13  :  14.  Jer. 
18  :  23.  In  verbs  whose  first  radical  is  a  guttural  the  preformative 
takes  ( _),  e.  g.  b^_^_^  Gen.  8  :  20.  Num.  23  :  2.  Ezek.  14  :  7. ;  these, 
having  the  same  form  as  fut.  Kal  (see  §  442),  are  to  be  distinguished 
from  it  by  the  context  alone.  Occasionally,  on  the  rejection  of  n 
after  receiving  1  conversive,  the  first  radical  remains  without  a  vowel, 
and  the  preformative  takes  its  appropriate  ( _  )?  e.  g.  pTB|)'1  Gen.  29 :  10. ; 
and  also  in  the  future  apocopate  without  1  conversive,  e.  g.  t^t^  9:27,, 
•nn;!  Is.  41  :  2. 

§  458.  Imperative,  On  the  rejection  of  the  third  radical,  the  cha- 
racteristic in,  like  the  future  preformative,  sometimes  takes  (  ),  e.  g. 
n^n  Ps.  51  :  4.,  ri^n  Deut.  9 :  14.  1  Sam.  11:3.;  but  when  the  first 
radical  is  5?,  both  it  and  the  preformative  take  ( _ ),  e.  g.  b^f]  Ex.  8:1. 

§  459.  Participle.  In  the  construct  state,  the  participle  as  in  Kal 
takes  (  )  for  ( „ ),  e.  g.  npT^tt  Gen.  40  :  1.  Hab.  2  :  15.  The  verb 
nD3  sometimes  retains  (  )  in  the  construct,  e.  g.  nStt  Ex.  2:11.  Is. 
14  :  6. ;  where  the  emphasis  of  the  first  syllable  required  for  the  expres- 
sion of  Daghesh  forte,  lessens  that  on  the  ultimate,  by  which  (  )  is 
usually  changed  into  the  longer  (    ). 
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HOPU  UAL. 


§  460.  Preterite.  In  a  few  instances  the  characteristic  Ji  of  verba 
B  guttural  has  6  for  d,  e.  g.  nb?h  Judg.  6  :  28.  for  nbSJTj,  nnb^h  Nah. 
2:8.  for  nnbs^Jl.     In  the  third  pers.  fern.  sing.  T\  is  added  as  the 

T  T   Tl    IT  '  _  •-' 

feminine  characteristic,  and  H  radical  omitted,  e.  g.  t)byn  Jer.  13:19. 

fornnb:in. 


HITHPA  HEL. 


§461.  Future.  The  second  radical  sometimes  takes  (  )  for(  ), 
e.  g.  ni^MS  Is.  41  :  23.  On  the  reception  of  1  conversive,  n  is 
rejected,  e.  g.  btlfT'l  2  Sam.  13  :  6. ;  and  in  the  future  apocopate 
without  1  conversive,  e.  g.  ^t^m  Ps.  45  :  12.,  ^m  Prov.  23  :  3,  6., 
*lilfir\  Deut.  2  :  9, 19.  The  verb  tVHW  appears  in  this  species  with  1 
as  its  third  radical ;  but  since  the  employment  of  this  letter  as  a 
movable  final  radical  would  be  contrary  to  all  analogy,  it  is  followed 
by  the  weak  letter  H,  e.  g.  pret.  njnnipn,  fut.  ilinritj^  ;  fut.  apoc, 
where  1  rests  in  m,  ^nM^  for  IHM^-  As  the  sibilant  O  here  consti- 
tutes the  first  radical,  it  is  transposed  with  the  n  of  the  characteristic 
prefix,  according  to  §74.  2.  b.;  in  the  formation  of  the  other  species 
this  verb  follows  the  paradigm  of  Jlbj. 

§  462.  Participle.  The  Hithpa'hel  participle  of  njltD  occurs  once 
with  the  affixed  pronoun  of  the  sec.  pers.  masc.  plur.,  and  construed 
with  the  pronoun  of  the  third  pers.  masc.  plur.,  viz.  Dtl'^iririttJ^Q  Jl^Qni 
Ezek.  8 :  16.,  lit.  and  they,  you  are  bowing  down,  a  passage  which  has 
proved  to  grammarians  a  source  of  much  perplexity.  We  would  suggest 
that  between  the  pronoun  fTSn  and  the  participle,  is  to  be  supplied  the 
word  said,  cried,  which  the  prophet,  hurried  onwards  by  the  vehemence 
of  his  indignation,  omits  ;  the  passage  would  then  read,  and  they  (cried 
one  to  another,  see  Is.  6:3.)  he  ye  bowing  down,  i.  e.  worship  ye.  From 
the  verb  H'lJl  arises  the  unusual  form  iTiririj  which  appears  in  fut. 
JT^nriin  Jer.  12 :  5.,  and  in  part.  ST^nra  22 ;  15. :  the  sense  allows 
both  of  these  instances  to  be  construed  reflexively,  as  Hithpa'hel  for 
iTinnn  and  Jl'inSntt ;  the  guttural  n  like  n  (§  77.  3.)  giving  its  vowel 
to  the  preceding  letter  with  ShVa,  which  causes  the  (  )  of  the  pre- 
formative  to  be  rejected.     Comp.  W1  =  W1  (§  217.  1.). 
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General  Remarks  on  Verbs  &b  and  »ib. 

§  463.  The  intimate  connection  existing  between  these  two  species 
of  verbs  is  shown,  1st.  In  those  of  Kb,  by  their  occasionally  taking 
either  the  vowels  of  nb,  e.  g.  ^n^bs  Ps.  119 :  101.,  K-JH  Eccl.  8  :  12. 
9  :  18.  ;  Pi'hel  Kbl3  Jer.  51  :  34.,  "iVlXS"!  2  Kings  2  :"21.,  K^^^^  Job 
39  :  24. :  or  both  vowels  and  ultimate  weak  letter,  e.  g.  n'^Sp  Jer. 
26  :  9.  2dly.  In  those  of  Sib,  by  their  sometimes  assuming  the  form 
of  Kb,  e.  g.  'inKS^  Ezek.  43  :  27.,  infin.  m-n  1 :  14.,  KJ©:*  Lam.  4:1., 
Kbn^l  2  Chron.  16  :  12.,  infin.  KtJJ  Jer.  23  r39. ;  Pi'helKlt?  2  Kings 
25  :  29. ;  Pu  hal  K3li3:<  Eccl.  8  : 1.,  n^Kbn  Deut.  28  :  66.  Hos.  11  :  7., 
n^Xbn  2  Sam.  21  :*  12. 

§  464.  The  reason  of  the  facility  with  which  the  verbs  Kb  and  Jib 
adopt  each  the  forms  proper  to  the  other,  appears  to  exist  in  the  fact, 
that  they,  as  well  as  the  verbs  lb  and  'I'i?,  are  in  reality  derived  from 
roots  consisting  in  every  case  of  two  perfect  letters ;  and  as  in  the 
latter  class  a  semi-vowel  is  inserted  in  the  middle  (see  §  397),  so  in 
the  former  a  weak  letter  is  added  at  the  end  of  the  primary  root,  for 
the  sake  of  completing  the  usual  triliteral  form.  These  added  imper- 
fect letters  are  not  essential  to  the  signification,  for  this  the  two 
original  radicals  fully  express ;  and  hence  the  facility  with  which  the 
cognate  semi-vowels  and  weak  letters  of  these  verbs  interchange,  or 
assume  the  slight  peculiarities  of  each  other  as  respects  the  accom- 
panying vowels,  without  in  the  least  degree  affecting  their  meaning 
(§115).  This  appears  to  us  a  more  rational  as  well  as  more  simple 
mode  of  viewing  the  subject  than  that  adopted  by  Prof.  Gesenius,  who 
considers  each  of  these  forms  to  be  derived  from  separate  roots, 
which  he  accordingly  inserts  in  his  Lexicon ;  thus  diminishing  what 
he  designates  as  "anomalies"  in  one  way,  by  increasing  them  in 
another. 


VERBS  WITH  TWO  IMPERFECT  LETTERS. 

§  465.  The  appearance  of  a  liquid  or  weak  letter  as  one  of  the  radi- 
cals of  a  verb,  gives  rise  to  various  deviations  from  the  more  usual 
mode  of  inflection,  all  of  which  we  have  detailed  at  length  (see  Verbs 
ib,  Kb,  '^'b,  lb,  ''b,  sib,  «lb).  In  like  manner  when  two  such  letters 
occur  in  a  root,  each  exercises  its  influence  on  the  formation  of  the 
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verb,  except  in  those  cases  where  the  peculiarities  of  one  would  inter, 
fere  with  those  of  the  other.  This  interference  takes  place  wlienever 
the  two  are  found  in  juxtaposition,  viz.  when  they  constitute  the  two 
first  or  two  last  letters  of  the  root :  thus,  if  a  verb  be  at  the  same  time 
both  ;b  and  l'b»  the  peculiarities  of  lb  alone  will  take  effect ;  and  if  ^y 
and  nb,  only  those  of  nb.  As  therefore  all  such  verbs  will  come  under 
one  or  other  of  the  classes  of  which  we  have  already  treated,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  enter  here  into  any  details  respecting  them.  There 
remains  then  for  us  to  speak  of  those  cases  only  in  which  each  of  the 
imperfect  letters  has  a  share  in  producing  deviations  from  the  paradigm 
of  bt3j5  ;  and  these  comprise  all  verbs  which  have  imperfect  letters  both 
for  the  first  and  third  radicals,  viz.  verbs  which  are  both  vih  and  'fh, 
or  "I'jD  and  ikb  or  nb,  or  DS  and  tjb  or  nb. 

Verbs  fijf'B  and  Hib . 
nni<  fut.  nni^'^  Deut.  29  :  19. :  with  i^  omitted  nn'n  Prov.  1  :  10.    Here 

T     T 

^^,  the  first  radical,  causes  the  preformative  to  take  the 
vowel  o  (§  272) ;  and  the  second  radical  a  takes  5  on 
account  of  the  final  n  (§  438.  2.). 

nbif  fut.  ilbi^'^ ;  with  1  conv.  n  is  rejected,  and  in  consequence  (  ) 
is  thrown  back  to  the  first  radical  (§  442),  e.  g.  bt^'^l 
1  Sam.  14  :  24.,  which  on  account  of  the  following  fii|j5 
is  perhaps  to  be  rendered  causatively,  he  caused  to 
swear ;  or  the  particle  ns5  may  be  translated  with,  thus, 
Saul  swore  with  the  people.  Gesenius,  however,  consi- 
ders it  as  an  irregular  future  Hiph'hil. 

r\m  fut.  ?i£)b^r\  Ex.  16  :  23.,  with  i^  omitted  ^nshl  1  Sam.  28  :  24. 
Niph.  fut.  n&i^n  Lev.  6  :  10. ;  imp.  '^S^  Ex.  16  :  23.  for 
'inSb^,  where  on  the  rejection  of  Jl,  and  the  adoption  of 
its  vowel  by  the  preceding  letter  (§  77.  3.),  which  can 
no  longer  end  the  first  mixed  syllable,  (  , )  is  lengthened 
into(   )  (§102.  I.e.). 

nrii}  fut.  ninxn  Mic.  4  :  8.,  ^^  resting  in  (  ) ;  but  in  Prov.  1  :  27.  we 
find  also  •llni|;') ;  with  1  conv.  tii^'^1  Is.  41 :  25. ;  in  plur. 
n  is  changed  into  *»,  IW^H^^ll  Is.  41:5.  Job3 :  25.;  imp. 
^I'llni^  Is.  21 :  12.  56  :  9, 12^  Hiph.  imp.  WH  Is.  21 :  14. 
Jer.  12:9.  for  Wi^H.  In  two  instances  i^  assumes 
the  place  of  the  final  n  (see  §  463),  viz.  fc^njj  Is.  21 :  12., 
«n^1  Deut.  33  :  21. 
VOL.  I.  26 
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Verbs  'I'b  and  ^h  . 

i^5;i  infin.  ni<S;  imp.  i^S.     Hiph.  ^ni^Sin. 

i^nj  fut.  i^'i^;;' ;  1  conv.  i^'n^l ;  inf.  constr.  b^nb  1  Sam.  18  :  29.    Niph. 

Verbs  "^S  and  Iri^s. 

nj;  Hiph.  njin  Lam.  1  :  12.  3  :  32. ;  fut.  "J^i^in  Job  19  :  2.  ;  part, 
with  suff.  tf^'TO  Is.  51 :  23.  Niph.  part.  pi.  constr.  ^i^ii^ 
Zeph.  3 :  18.  for  'i;^ii,  so  inW  Lam.  1  :  4.  Pi'hel  fut. 
n5l;1  Lam.  3 :  33.  for  m;;'^'],  but  which  J.  Kimhhi  con- 
siders  as  Hiph.  for  SH^^^^ . 

n*!^  imp.  ^  retained,  i)*!^  Jer.  50  :  14.  Pi'hel  fut.  ^'ri»|1  Lam.  3  :  53.  for 
^'^'i']»1,  but  according  to  J.  Kimhhi,  Hiph.  for  ^T^i^l. 
Hiph.  rriin ;  fut.  n^li^ ;  with  suff.  ir^'iiX  Is.  12  :  1., 
^IS'lii^  Ps.'42:  6,  12. ;  with  n  retained,  ^3nin«  Ps.  28:7. 
for  iis'lii^,  so  iTj'I^W  Ps.  45:  18.,  ?jt,-{i^  Gen.  49:8., 
rriW  Neh.  11:17.';  imp.  ^^in  Is.  12:4.  Hithp. 
minn  Lev.  5  :  5.,  mm  Num.  5  :  7. 

nj^  fut.  first  pers.  plur.  with  suff.  DJ*^?  Ps.  74  :  8.  Hiph.  ^Din  Ezek. 
22  :  7. ;  fut.  ^5in  Lev.  25  :  14. ;  part,  with  suff.  tf^iitt 
Is.  49 :  26. 

nS^  fut.  n&'i;» ;  with  1  conv.  q*i^1  Ezek.  31  :  7.  Sec.  pers.  fem.  'ifi'^ni 
Ezek.  16  :  13.  Pi'hel  fut.  ln&::^  Jer.  10  :  4. ;  the  inten- 
sive species  is  formed  also  by  doubling  the  two  first 
radicals,  thus  jn^S'^S'^  Ps.  45  :  3.  Hithp.  fut.  sec.  pers. 
fem.  sing.  '^B^tlD  Jer.  4 :  30. 

n^J  infin.  !n"-lN  with  preposition  b,  nil'^b  Ps.  11  :  2.  (§104.  1.  a.), 
'  ^'i'rh  2  Chron.  26  :  15. ;  fut.  first  pers.  plur.  with  suff. 
Wp":  Num.  21 :  30.  Niph.  ^i  retained,  rTlJ^  Ex.  19:13. 
Hiph.  fut.  "lin  Ps.  45 :  5.,  ^'T^  2  Sam.  11^  20. ;  with  1 
conv.  ni^l  2  Kings  13  :  17.,  ^'i^l  2  Chron.  35  :  23. ;  also 
i^  for  n,  ^«n^1  2  Sam.  11  :  24. ;  part.  Ji^li'D  Is.  9  :  14. 
Job  36 :  22. 

Verbs  5S  and  xb. 

4^55  Niph.  i^aS  Ezek.   12 :  27.,  ^rii^:n3  37  :  7. ;   infin.   n^^nsn  Zech. 
'  13  :  4.     Hithp.  ''rii^ain  Ezek.  37  :  10. 
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^W:  infin.  K03  Is.  1 :  14.,  nx©  Gen.  4 :  7.  44 : 1.  Ex.  27  :  7.,  also  VfW 
Ps.  89  :  10. ;  fut.  t^W"}  Gen.  32  :  21.,  i(©b^  Ps.  16  :  4., 
njteni  Ruth  1 :  14.  Jer.  9  :  17. ;  imp.  fc{i  Gen.  27 :  3. 
Ex\  10  :  17.,  fern.  "^^W  2  Kings  4  ;  36. 

XCJ  Hiph.  riKI&n  Jer.  4 :  10.  ;  infin.  constr.  with.  prep,  b,  MitJnb 
2  kings  19  :  25.  for  JnilDnb. 


Verbs  5B  and  ?ib  . 

njj  fut.  nv  Lev.  6  :  20.,  with  1  conv.  Tl'l  2  Kings  9  :  33.,  apoc.  r  Is. 
63  :  3.     Hiph.  njn  Lev.  14  :  7. ;  fut.  nr  Is.  52  :  15., 

with  1  conv.  ri  Lev.  8:11. 
nttp  fut.  ntsn  Job  31 :  7. ;  fut.  apoc.  "J'^  Zeph.  2  :  13.,  t:n  Prov.  4:27. ; 

with  1  conv.  t2?5  Gen.  12  ;  8.  Ex.  10  :  13,  22.  Ps.  18:10. 

40  :  2.     Hiph.  ntSH  Ezra  7  :  28. ;  inf.  nitsn  Is.  10:2.; 

fut.  n^n  Deut.  16  :  19. ;   apoc.  Of)  Ps.  141  :  4.,  first 

pers.  sing.  t:i«  Job  23  :  11.  ;  with  1  conv.  t:?^  2  Sam. 

19  :  15.    Ezra  9  :  9.,  tt^J  Jer.  15  :  6.  ;    imp.  *ipn  Ps. 

45  :  11.     Hoph.  part.  nitOp  Is.  8  :  8. 
nDJ  Hiph.  Tl^'D'n,  in'^Sn;  infin.  nisn  ;  fut.  hs;)  2  Kings  15  :  16. ;  apoc. 

^"^  Hos.  14  :  6. ;  with  1  conv.  ^^1  2  Kings  15  :  14,  16., 

^fi^3  Ex.  9  :  15.,  ^31  Deut.  2  :  33. ;  imp.  nsn,  1\r[  Ex. 

8  :  12.  Ezek.  21  :  19. ;   part.  Jin^tt  Is.  9  :  12.  10  :  20. ; 

Hoph.  nsn  Num.  25  :  14.,  once  n|^n  Ps.  102 :  5.  (?i) 

written  for  (    )  (§  241). 
nSjNiph.  n^D;  part,  ti^^i  Ex.  2:13.      Hiph.  n^n;   infin.  nisn 

'Num.  26:9.  Ps.  60:2. 
niDJ  Niph.  niBD.     Hiph.  r\1ST\  Job  39  :  17. ;  fut.  TW"^  11 :  6. 


§  466.  Of  those  verbs  whose  second  and  third  radicals  are  weak 
letters,  the  two  JTi!ni  =  ni»l  and  tV^ti  require  a  separate  notice;  as 
they  possess  some  peculiarities  to  which  the  second  radical  has  given 
rise,  in  addition  to  those  of  verbs  nb . 

n^n  fut.  n|]n^,  apoc.  '^n';' ;  the  rejection  of  the  final  T\  with  the  vowel 
in  which  it  rests,  produces  the  form  "i^^ ;  but  as  here 
two  weak  letters  concur  without  a  vowel,  the  first  radi- 
cal takes  (  .  )  on  account  of  the  following  ^,  which  rests 
in  it,  and  the  vowel  of  the  preformative  is  rejected 
as  superfluous,  thus  W  (§98.  1.),  with  1  conv.  W1 
(§  217. 1 .) ;  and  so  too  in  one  instance  the  future  of  niH, 
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viz.  i^'^Jl'i  Eccl.  11:3.  for  Sl^lTT^,  where  the  resting  of 
1  in  w  causes  the  vowel  of  the  preformative  to  be  rejected. 
Infin.  abs.  i^n  Gen.  18  :  18.  for  n^n  (§441);  constr. 
ni'iJl,  once  t^'^t}  Ezek.  21  :  15.  ;  with  a  preposition, 
mi'TlS,  ni'i«nb.     The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  verb 

n;ri". 

rr^tl  fut.  «^|^l^'^,  apoc.  "^H^  with  1  conv.  *iri^V  We  meet  wilh  a  pre- 
terite of  this  verb  formed  according  to  the  analogy  of 
the  verbs  ^'y,  viz.  ^n  Gen.  3  :  22,  as  if  from  ^;)n. 


REMARKS    ON    THE    IMPERFECT    VERBS. 

§  467.  Before  concluding  the  final  chapter  on  Imperfect  Verbs,  we 
may  repeat  the  remark  made  in  the  outset,  that  the  deviations  from 
the  general  paradigm  exhibited  by  the  different  classes  of  these  verbs 
result  necessarily  from  the  nature  of  the  letters  which  enter  into  their 
composition.  Again,  the  apparently  anomalous  forms  they  sometimes 
exhibit,  and  which  are  detailed  in  the  Remarks  appended  to  each  class, 
such  as  the  occasional  appearance  of  a  verb  ^''$  as  from  a  root  'I'i?,  or  of 
a  verb  I'b  as  from  a  root  s'b  or  '^S,  and  vice  versd,  are  to  be  explained  by 
the  theory  of  the  formation  of  the  imperfect  verbs  from  primary  biliteral 
roots ;  those  verbs  which  thus  interchange,  and  which  express  the 
same  or  nearly  the  same  idea,  having  two  letters  common  to  them  all, 
while  the  third  consists  either  of  a  prefixed  5  or  ^i,  an  inserted  1  or  "i, 
a  repetition  of  the  second  radical,  or  an  affixed  i5  or  »l. 

§  468.  Besides  the  separate  secondary  roots  formed  from  the  same 
biliteral,  as  those  from  t^ij  ^"l*  ^1,  &c.  (§  115),  and  the  commutation 
or  rejection  of  the  added  imperfect  letter  without  in  the  least  affecting 
the  sense,  we  meet  also  with  verbs  of  which  one  species  or  tense 
appears  to  be  formed  from  a  root  different  from  that  in  which  the  rest 
originate.  These  are  commonly  termed  Defective  Verbs,  i.  e.  verbs 
not  used  in  all  the  species,  or  in  all  the  modes  and  tenses,  of  which 
their  signification  admits;  those  parts  in  which  they  are  deficient 
being  taken  from  a  verb  of  another  class,  but  formed  from  the  same 
primitive  biliteral  root  by  the  addition  of  a  different  imperfect  letter, 
e.  g.  tj^a  to  be  ashamed  (abashed),  fut.  tJilN  Hiph.  Tljinitl,  as  from 
tJl^  ;  -jbn  to  go,  fut.  1jb';>  as  from  tjbj  (=1^1  ii^alk)  ;  5>]?J  to  be  alien- 
ated,  fut.  5>]^^  as  from  5'p!|'  •  Thus  the  Hebrew  defective  verbs  are  not 
like  those  of  the  Greek  whose  various  modes  and  tenses  are  formed  from 
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distinct  verbal  roots,  as  oquo)  {T\i<^),  fut.  otpofiai  from  o^io)  (t:S":); 
fidov  aorist  from  id(o  (2?T^)  j  but  rather  resemble  those  of  which  the 
several  parts  are  deduced  from  a  single  stem  by  different  modes  of 
conjugation,  as  -x^vr^ama,  aorist  t&avov  as  from  ^uvo),  pret.  tiOvTjxa  as 
from  -d^vvKo;  Xav&uvm,  aorist  tka-^ov  from  Xd&a  ("DKb,  t3lb).  As  all 
these  particulars  are  given  in  the  best  lexicons  under  their  respective 
heads,  where  they  can  be  most  conveniently  referred  to,  any  enumera- 
tion of  them  in  a  grammar  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time  ;  we  will 
therefore  now  leave  the  subject,  content  with  having  pointed  out  to  the 
student  the  mode  in  which  such  appearances  arc  to  be  accounted  for. 


aU  ADRILITERAL    VERBS. 

§  469.  The  number  of  Quadriliteral  Verbs  in  Hebrew  is  exceedingly 
limited.     Their  formation  is  as  follows : 

1.  By  far  the  greater  part  are  derived  from  biliteral  roots,  which, 
instead  of  being  made  triliteral  by  the  addition  of  an  imperfect  letter 
or  the  reduplication  of  one  of  the  existing  radicals,  are  formed  into 
quadriliterals  by  the  repetition  of  both ;  hence  they  correspond  both 
in  appearance  and  in  force  to  the  intensive  species  of  verbs  S'b* 
e.  g.  fc^t:i5t2  Is.  14  :  23.,  b?bS)  1  Kings  8  :  27.,  ^S'^S)  2  Sam.  6  :  14,  16., 
5]SBS  Is.  10  :  14.,  ^f'lp  22  :  5.,  ^miO  17:11.,  J'tDi?©  Ps.  94  :  19.,  :?n:^r\ 
Gen!  27  :  12.  . 

2.  Others  are  formed  from  triliteral  roots  by  the  insertion  of  the 
liquids,  e.g.  b^'13  =  bjl3,  DD'^!p=:DD3.  In  one  instance  ^  is  pre- 
fixed, viz.  tjstpn  =  ©St:  Job  33  :  25.  The  word  TlL'^lB  Job  26 : 9.  may 
be  considered  as  formed  by  the  reduplication  of  the  third  radical,  thus 
TDT^*\fe  from  W^'B,  and  the  subsequent  mutation  of  the  sibilant  t?  into  T 
(§7i3.  l.d.). 

§  470.  Those  few  verbs  which  consist  of  five  letters  are  evidently 
formed  from  triliteral  roots  by  the  reduplication  of  the  second  syllable, 
e.  g.  ^mnn  Lam.  1  :  20.  2 :  11.  from  ^^an,  "innnc  Ps.  38 :  11.  from 
ino.  In  one  of  these  verbs  the  two  first  radicals  are  repeated,  e.  g. 
nS^BJ  Ps.  45:  3.  from  HB^.  These  also,  being  formed  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Pi'hel  and  Pu  hal  species,  have  a  corresponding  intensive 
signification. 


% 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

VERBS   WITH   PRONOMINAL   SUFFIXES. 

§  471.  It  is  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  Hebrew  in  com- 
mon with  the  other  Shemitish  languages,  that  the  personal  pronouns 
when  governed  in  the  oblique  cases  by  a  verb,  do  not  constitute  inde- 
pendent words,  like  those  of  the  languages  of  Europe,  as  amo  eum,  I 
love  him ;  but  on  the  contrary  the  principal  letter  or  letters  of  a  pronoun 
so  governed  are  closely  connected  with  the  verb,  so  as  to  form  with  it  a 
single  word,  thus  instead  of  ini^  ''jn^t:)^,  we  have  ^rT^nbtDf?  or  l^^nbt:)?  / 
killed  him:*  hence  they  have  received  the  name  of  affixes,  or  suffixes. 
What  are  the  fragmentary  pronouns  used  for  this  purpose,  as  also  the 
manner  of  their  formation,  have  already  been  shown  in  the  chapter 
on  Personal  Pronouns  (§  123).  Accordingly,  there  remains  only  to 
state,  1st,  to  what  verbs  they  are  to  be  added ;  2dly,  to  what  parts  of 
those  verbs ;  and  3dly,  the  mode  of  connection,  with  the  influence 
exercised  by  it  on  the  vowels  of  the  verbs. 

§  472.  These  fragmentary  pronouns  are  affixed  to  all  active  verbs, 
whether  transitive  or  intransitive,  in  the  several  relations  indicated 
by  the  accusative,  dative,  and  ablative  cases  of  the  Indo-European 
languages. 

1.  To  transitive  verbs  they  are  joined  chiefly  in  the  accusative,  as 
?jbt3p  he  hilled  thee ;  and  sometimes  in  the  dative,  e.  g.  '^S'^iT^iS^,  not  / 
have  made  me,  but  I  have  made  (\i\  for  me,  Ezek.  29  :  3.,  'ipI^Jni  thou  hast 
given  (it)  to  me.  Josh.  15  :  19.,  i'alpTOb  to  pay  (it)  to  him,  Deut.  23  :  22., 
*'35''tJJl  bring  to  me,  Gen.  37  :  14. 

2.  And  to  intransitive  verbs  in  the  dative  or  ablative,  e.  g.  '^pnpTn 
thou  hast  prevailed  over  me,  Jer.  20  :  7.,  'Tjlpl^p  they  cry  to  thee,  Neh. 
9  :  28. ;  5?*!  ^"^y^  )^b  evil  does  not  dwell  with  thee,  Ps.  5 :  5.,  "itJSi  i'Q^5b1an 
my  soul  shall  he  filled  with  them,  Ex.  15  :  9.,  ^3!J'iIlipr\  thou  art  satisfied 
with  it,  Prov.  25  :  16.,  '^iJi^S^  they  went  out  from  me,  Jer.  10  :  20. 

§  473.  Each  of  these  pronouns  may  be  added  to  any  person  of  the 
preterite  or  future  tenses,  with  the  exception  of  those  cases  in  which 


*  Sometimes  indeed,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  the  entire  pronoun  is  given  in 
addition  to  the  fragmentary  suffix,  e.  g.  "^SJ^-C^  ''?5T!?  ^^^**  ^^j  ('dso  wc.  Gen.  27 :  24. 
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the  suffix  would  necessarily  coincide  with  the  subject  of  the  verb,  and 
thereby  indicate  a  reflexive  action,  the  expression  of  which  has  been 
assigned  to  a  particular  species,  viz.  the  Hithpa'hel ;  accordingly  we 
find,  not  ?{nbt3)?,  but  nbtSpnn  thou  hast  killed  thyself.*  Hence  all  the 
affixed  pronouns  can  be  employed  in  the  accusative  with  verbs  in  the 
third  person  only,  where  the  subject  and  object,  although  of  the  same 
person,  are  not  necessarily  identical :  thus  the  expression  ibl2p  he 
killed  hinif  means  that  he  killed,  not  himself,  but  another ;  so  D^bt2p 
they  killed  them,  not  themselves.  To  verbs  in  the  Jirst  person  the 
pronouns  of  the  second  and  third  only  can  be  added  in  the  accusative ; 
and  to  verbs  in  the  second  person,  only  those  of  the  first  and  third :  the 
latter  rule  of  course  includes  the  imperative. 

§  474.  To  the  infinitive,  in  its  quality  of  verbal  noun  (§  156),  the  same 
fragmentary  pronouns  are  affixed  in  the  accusative  ;  their  use,  as  when 
joined  to  the  other  parts  of  the  verb,  being  to  point  out  the  receiver  of 
the  action,  thus  ^'ibup  killing  me,  i.  e.  the  killing  performed  upon  me. 
For  the  purpose  of  designating  the  author  of  the  action,  or  agent,  the 
suffixes  of  the  nouns  are  employed,  thus  "'bl?^  my  killing,  i.  e.  the  killing 
performed  by  me.  This  distinction  of  case  obtains  likewise  in  the 
suffixes  of  the  participles :  although,  as  the  active  participle  itself 
denotes  the  agent,  this  can  never  be  represented  by  the  suffix,  which 
in  both  cases  denotes  the  object  of  the  action,  e.  g.  *^2W  one  making 
me,  Job  32:22.,  'I'l^'"!  my  creator.  Is.  49  :  5.  With  a  passive  participle, 
it  of  course  denotes  the  subject  of  the  action  alone.  For  a  more 
detailed  exposition  of  all  these  points  see  the  Syntax,  Book  III. 
Chap.  VII. 

§  475.  Many  of  these  pronouns  are  affixed  in  two  diflJerent  modes, 
according  as  the  word  receiving  them  ends  in  a  vowel,  as  r^bt3^>  ''nbtSp, 
or  in  a  consonant,  as  bt2|5,  bbjp^.  To  the  former  they  are  all  added 
without  any  intermediate  vowel,  thus  ipnbt3p,  !r|*iiribt2p  ;  but  when 
appended  to  the  latter,  the  suffixes  of  the  first  and  third  persons  both 
singular  and  plural  are  preceded  by  a  connecting  vowel,  termed  the 
•  vowel  of  union,  which  is  given  to  the  last  letter  of  the  verb,  for  the 
purpose  of  more  closely  uniting  the  verb  and  pronoun,  and  at  the  same 
time  furnishing  a  simple  syllable  on  which  the  accent  can  be  placed, 
J  X  thus  'isbtsj? ,  ^iibt2p'i .     Of  the  suffixes  of  the  second  person  singular, 

I    "'  " ■ 

^^  •  To  express  a  reflexive  action  with  intensity,  the  word  ttJBlJ  souly  is  frequently 
employed  in  the  oblique  cases,  e.  g.  ^T13B3  *ia^  take  heed  to  thy  soul,  i.  e.  to 
thyself,  Deut.  4 : 9.    (See  §  873  et  seqq,).'  ' 
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the  feminine,  which  has  no  accompanying  vowel,  is  constantly  pre- 
ceded by  the  vowel  of  union  when  the  verb  ends  in  a  consonant ;  the 
masculine,  only  when  the  word  is  in  pause,  i.  e.  accompanied  by  a  dis- 
junctive accent  (§  107.  3.).  The  suffixes  of  the  second  person  plural 
of  both  genders,  which  always  have  the  accent,  are  joined  to  the  verb 
without  an  intermediate  vowel. 

§  476.  The  vowel  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  the  prono- 
minal suffixes  with  the  preterite  of  verbs,  is  the  appropriate  vowel  of  that 
tense  a  (  )  or  (  )  ;*  the  future,  imperative,  infinitive,  and  participle 
employ  its  first  modification  e  (  ).  The  following  table  exhibits  the 
whole  of  them  at  a  single  glance. 


Table  of  Pronominal  Suffixes  of  Verbs, 


X2 


For  the  Future. 

For  the  Preterite. 

SINGULAR, 

X 

"3^ 

c. 

fi?.... 

*1 

^■.. 

^.. 

1 

M. 

^. 

%■ 

^ 

K 

^.. 

F. 

1 

^!^.' 

i 

Sin 

T 

M. 

n' 

T  ••• 

n 

T 

T 

F. 

PLURAL. 

^5.1 

Sir 

T 

C. 

V 

» 

M. 

15 

1? 

F. 

D 

D.. 

•^'r 

D 

T 

M. 

V. 

V 

F. 

1. 


3. 


*  The  only  exception  is  '<3'nS)'^  Is.  8:11.  for  '^i'nS'^ ,  where  the  (  .  )  of  the  first 
radical  appears  to  have  been  shifted  to  the  second,  in  order  to  serve  as  a  vowel 
of  union. 
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§  477.  The  addition  of  suffixes  to  verbs  gives  rise  to  several  changes 
in  the  vowels  of  the  latter,  the  chief  of  which  are  as  follows : 

1.  a.  When  the  verb  begins  with  a  simple  syllabic,  as  is  the  case  with 
nearly  all  the  persona  of  the  preterite  Kal,  the  addition  of  a  pronoun 
causes  the  rejection  of  the  first  vowel,  thus  '^pb^J?,  TjbUj?  (§  103. 1.).  The 
same  is  the  case  with  the  future  Kal  and  Hiph'hil  of  verbs  iy  and  jfy, 
whose  first  syllable  is  simple  and  its  vowel  mutable,  e.  g.  TIBIUJ^  •7^^'^* 

h.  Some  forms  beginning  with  a  simple  syllable  not  only  reject  the 
first  vowel,  but  also  shorten  the  second,  and  shift  it  to  the  initial  letter : 
as  in  the  infinitive,  "^btpj  for  ibbp  (§  103.  2.  6.);  and  occasionally  in 
other  parts  of  the  verb,  e.  g.  !r|3nj  Gen.  43  :  29.  for  t^jn^. 

2.  a.  When  the  first  is  a  mixed  syllable,  the  vowel  of  which  is  con- 
sequently immutable  (§  103),  on  the  reception  of  a  suflix  preceded  by  a 
vowel  of  union  (§  474)  the  second  vowel  is  rejected  instead.  This 
is  the  case  with  the  future  of  perfect  verbs,  thus  ^Jlbup^  for  ^nbbjp';» 
(§  103.  2.  a.)  ;  and  also  with  the  Pi'hel  species,  thus  'ibiap  for  ibDp. 

h.  But  when  the  suffix  is  syllabic,  and  without  a  vowel  of  union,  the 
second  vowel  is  merely  shortened,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  mixed 
syllable  with  a  long  unaccented  vowel  (see  §55.  1.),  thus  ^bt2p\  'nbtap. 

§  478.  The  influence  of  the  suffixes  extends  also  to  the  consonants 
of  the  verb,  in  which  they  give  rise  to  the  following  changes : 

1.  When  the  third  pers.  fem.  sing,  of  the  preterite  receives  a  pro- 
nominal suffix,  its  characteristic  H,  which  is  thus  brought  into  the 
middle  of  the  word,  and  therefore  can  no  longer  rest  in  (  )  (§  439),  is 
always  hardened  into  its  equivalent  in  (§439.  2.)  ;  and  consequently 
the  syllable  which  it  terminates  becomes  mixed  and  short,  thus  "i^tlbtap 
she  has  killed  me,  ^flbt2p  she  has  killed  thee, 

2.  The  sec.  pers.  fem.  sing.,  on  receiving  a  suffix,  takes  before  the 
latter  the  feminine  characteristic  ("i-)  (§§  127,  224)  as  a  vowel  of 
union,  that  it  may  not  be  preceded  by  two  vowelless  consonants,  thus 
^rr^nbUj?  thou  (f.)  hast  killed  him, 

3.  The  sec.  pers.  plur,  masc.  and  fem.,  the  D  and  "j  of  which,  as  in 
plural  nouns,  seem  to  oppose  the  close  connection  of  the  verb  and  its 
suffix,  reject  these  final  consonants,  and  take  the  plural  vowel  of  union 
(l)  (see  §  160,  3  pers.  pi.),  thus  '^S^nbt:^  you  (m.  or  f.)  have  killed  me, 

§  479.  For  the  sake  of  greater  perspicuity  and  facility  of  reference, 
we  will  now  give  the  whole  of  Kal  at  one  view,  with  all  the  suffixes  of 
the  different  modes,  tenses,  and  persons.  And  this  will  serve  for  the 
entire  verb,  as  they  are  affixed  in  a  precisely  similar  manner  to  those 
of  the  remaining  species  whose  meaning  admits  of  their  reception. 

VOL.  I.  27 
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Paradigm  of  Kal  with  Svffixes. 

Singular.  Plural. 

Pbbtbrite.        1  pers.  2  pers.  3  pers.  1  pers.  2  pers.  3  pers. 

Sing.  3  m.        '^a?-Jf5  ' '  ^  •  l^p  >      l^^'^P  '■" ' 

3f.      "lanb-jp      ''-'•'       !iinH-jp  5  *i3nbs5p       ••  '• 

..-tI:  -t':  :-t': 


Jinnb-jp 


dtnVjp 


•^inVjp  )                     V      f  *, 

2  m.      "-V       {                     inVjp  3  »l3?lVjp 

?l^riVjp    "^''^V^i^  ?  M-^Pib-jp    d-'nb-jp  ra. 

1   C.                                         >      •  :  -"^            T^nV-jp    >  ••••:-,                 •  :  -   : 

sin^iriyjp  ,,                       d^m^-jp  m. 

nsimbttp  ' ' '-                    "i^i^P^P  f- 

iq^iSbrap      *i?iN3^t:p  tsasiiVjp     d^iV^P  "»• 


,  !rib::p  ibttp  ,,  dsVjp        db-jp  m. 

■    :'t  i_l...b.  ki.l.>«k.  "     :'▼ 


Plur.  3  c. 

'^s^V-ijFJ 

2  c. 

liJinVjp 

Ic. 

iNriNITIVB. 

■M^H 


f:i^t2l?  ••    =  '  I^V"?!^  lV^i5  ^• 


FUTTTRB. 


5ing.  3  m.      '^ilsBp'^         ';'''•  "   '••  Jli^ttp'^       v  ;  '  ' " 

Imperative. 

Sing.  2  m.       iSiJDp  ••  '"^         5|3bl3p  "  ='^ 
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BBMABKS    ON    THE    SUFFIXES    OF    VEBB8. 

Preterite. 

§480.  1.  In  a  few  instances  T\  appears  as  the  suffix  of  the  third 
pers.  masc.  sing.,  e.  g.  ri3^  Num.  23  :  8.  for  iag.  The  Mappik  of 
the  suffix  n  of  the  third  pers.  fern.  sing,  is  frequently  omitted,  e.  g. 

mxiW  Amos  1:11.  for  nntt©,*  n"ittnni  Ex.  2 : 3.  for  HittHni ,  rvio^n 

r   T    :  T   T    :  T    :    :    --  t    :    :    -  -  t  :  fr    • 

9 :  18.  for  tt'lD^H.    The  D  of  the  suffix  "ip  occasionally  receives  Daghesh, 
e.  g.  ^35n  Gen.  30  :  6. 

2.  The  suffix  ^  of  the  sec.  pers.  masc.  sing,  sometimes  appears  with 
n  final  (see  §  223),  e.  g.  t^:^^^  Gen.  10 :  19,  31.  The  fem.  suffix  ?y  of  the 
same  person  occasionally  receives  the  characteristic  vowel  (1-7)  of  the 
feminine  (§§  127, 224),  e.  g.  'ip"l^:?'an  Ps.  103 :  4.  These  forms  appear 
in  like  manner  with  the  future  (see  Jer.  7  :  27.  Ps.  137 :  6.  145 :  10.). 
In  a  few  instances  1\  is  preceded  by  (  )  instead  of  (  ),  e.  g.  ?Ji5'lp  Is. 
54  :  6. ;  which  frequently  occurs  when  in  pause,  e.  g.  -f^^G  Is.  60  :  9. 

3.  Once  the  vowel  ( _ )  is  used  instead  of  (  )  for  connecting  the  pro- 
nominal  D  of  the  third  pers.  m.  pi.  with  the  verb,  viz.  07211  Amos  9:1. 

§  481.  The  sec.  pers.  fem.  sing,  of  the  verb  in  a  few  instances  takes 
(  )  for  the  vowel  of  union  instead  of  C^-),  which  causes  it  to  resemble 
the  masculine,  e.  g.  ISn'lb^  Jer.  2 :  27.  for  IS'^n'^b';'  =  ID^'n'lb';*,  'iDnyaon 
Josh.  2:  17,  20.  for  13''r\5'at?n ;  and  occasionally  (  ),  e.  g.  IDn^Tn 
2:  18. 

§  482.  In  the  affijrmative  in  (=H)  of  the  third  pers.  fem.  sing,  a 
Daghesh  is  inserted,  on  the  rejection  of  the  n  of  the  affixed  pronoun  in 
(§77.  3.),  in  order  to  complete  the  mixed  syllable,  and  thereby  retain 
the  preceding  short  vowel  ( _ )  (§  34.  a.  note),  thus  ir\bt2p  she  killed 
him  for  1ilflbt3p  ;  the  same  effect  is  produced  by  the  shifting  back  of 
the  vowel  of  the  fem.  suffix  n,  thus  Hribup  she  killed  her  for  SlPlbDJ?. 

§483.  Verbs  whose  second  radical  has  i  in  the  preterite  (§  133) 
generally  retain  it  on  receiving  a  pronominal  suffix,  and  reject  the  first 
vowel  (477.  1.  a.),  e.  g.  inni$  2  Sam.  12:24.  Is.  48:  14.,  ^jinnx 
Cant.  1:3.,  mii^'l?  Job  37: 24.,  ^if^te  Deut.  24:3.,  ^bi<W  Gen. 
32 :  18.,  "^iriD©  Is.  49 :  14.  Jer.  2  :  32. '  Those  with  6  when  thus 
making  a  mixed  syllable  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  change  it  into  d 
(§477.  1.  bX  e.  g.  linbD'i  Ps.  13  :  5.  for  I'^nbb''. 


•  Gesenius,  without  sufficient  reason,  supposes  this  il  to  be  paragogic,  with 
the  accusative  omitted.     See  his  Lexicon  Manuale,  p.  1023. 
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Future. 

§484.  1.  In  the  future  singular,  before  the  suffixes  masc.  ^r»  and 
fem.  n  of  the  third  person,  a  D  termed  Nun  epenthetic  (§81.  2.)  is 
sometimes  inserted,  in  order  to  avoid  the  hiatus  caused  by  the  weak- 
ness of  n,  thus  ^npbpjP';'  for  ^nbpj^*^,  nsbpp^  for  nbpp;'  ;  n  is  then 
frequently  rejected  by  §  77  :  3.,  and  U  receives  Daghesh,  in  order  that 
the  preceding  (  )  may  still  form  a  mixed  syllable,  and  thus  remain 
unchanged  (§  34.  a.),  e.  g.  ^3bpjp%  M|bpp;». 

2.  In  like  manner  has  arisen  the  Daghesh  following  the  short  vowel 
(  ),  in  the  suffix  ^  of  the  sec.  pers.  masc.  sing.,  e.  g.  JS?*!^  Gen. 
12  : 1.,  -fSaj^ii;  Is.  43 ;  5. ;  in  riD  of  the  same  person  (see  §  480.  2.), 
e.  g.  tlS'n^pr^  Prov.  2  ;  11. ;  and  in  ^"2  of  the  first  pers.  sing.,  e.  g. 
'^STO'i  Jer.  49:  19. 

§  485.  On  receiving  either  of  the  pronominal  suffixes  ^n  or  Jl,  the 
final  "J  of  the  third  pers.  plur.  (§  162)  is  often  retained,  e.  g.  Jli^i^^'ai' 
Jer.  2 :  24. ;  in  such  cases  ( ,  )  is  frequently  written  for  (^)  (§  100.  1. 
no/e),  e.  g.  ^JlS'lIlS^''  5  :  22.  Sometimes  "j  is  retained  before  the  suffixes 
of  the  sec.  pers.'  sing.,  e.  g.  ^Tlp^i^te^  Ps.  91  :  12.,  •fD^fl'lTJ'?  Is.  60  :  7. ; 
and  occasionally  before  that  of  the  first,  e.  g.  '^SpbJ^p';'  Prov.  1 :  28., 
where  it  once  takes  (   \  viz.  i35^i^3in  Job  19:2. 

§  486.  Sometimes  the  preterite  vowel  of  union  a  is  employed  instead 
of  the  future  e,  e.  g.  ^5nnx;;»  Gen.  29  :  32.,  'iSjplann  19  :  19.,  '^Sb'i'in;: 
Is.  56  :  3.,  'ipl^'^^to!)  Job  9  :  18.,  'i?n'^l»i*'1  1  KingsV :  24.,  ''SXnni  Num. 
22  :  33.,  'i5S"\:<  Ex.  33  :  20.,  '^^'n^2t^  Job  9  :  34. ;  dTOSb'?  Ex".  29  :  30., 
Dtt^tot'  Deut.'7  :  15.,  p^lDi^  Ex.  2*:'  17. 

§  487.  The  suffix  Q  of  the  third  pers.  plur.,  although  generally 
changed  into  its  cognate  ^  in  the  feminine  (§  123,  p.  89),  is  occasion- 
ally retained  in  that  gender  also,  probably  to  distinguish  the  suffix 
from  the  plur.  term.  "J^,  e.  g.  fi^tj^lj^^l  Ex.  2  :  17.  for 'J'^ttj'nj'i^ ,  D^np^{^1 
1  Sam.  6  :  10.  for  'J^XX^:'! .  Seeaiso  Gen.  26  :  15, 18.  Num.  17  :  3,  4. 
In  poetry  this  suffix  occasionally  assumes  the  form  ^^  instead  of  itt 
(see  p.  89),  e.  g.  '^IQ^'O^"}  Ex.  15  :  5. 

Infinitive  and  Imperative. 

§  488.  The  suffixes  are  added  to  the  infinitive  and  also  to  the  impe- 
rative with  the  vowel  of  union  (  ).  The  former  of  these  modes,  when 
taking  the  suffixes  of  the  second  person,  occasionally  retains  its  o  under 
the  second  radical,  e.  g.  ?]bDK  Gen.  2 :  17.,  DDbDiJ?  3:5.;  and  some- 
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times,  though  rarely,  this  vowel  when  shifted  to  the  first  (see  §  477. 
1.  b.)  is  further  shortened  into  (  ),  e.  g.  DDnS)?  Lev.  19  :  9.  23  :  22. 
The  latter  mode,  being  formed  from  the  future,  takes  in  like  manner 
Nun  epenthetic,  e.  g.  nsHJ  Jer.  36  :  14.  =njn5  for  nnp ;  so  nixnjj^ 

V.  15.,  nsyto©  Job  5 :  2V. 

§  489.  As  was  before  stated  (§  478),  the  suffixes  are  added  to  the 
remaining  species  in  the  same  manner  as  to  the  Kal  form ;  the  changes 
in  the  vowels  to  which  they  occasionally  give  rise,  are  all  to  be 
explained  by  means  of  the  general  principles  already  laid  down. 
These  observations  apply  to  all  verbs  whether  perfect  or  imperfect. 
It  may,  however,  be  proper  to  add,  that  in  verbs  rtb,  the  final  n,  which 
the  addition  of  a  pronominal  suffix  brings  into  the  middle  of  the 
word,  is  rejected  in  the  preterite,  and  the  vowel  of  the  second  radical 
is  given  to  the  first,  thus  iTjbS  for  ?|flb^,  ^3^5  for  ^!Slb5  ;  so  likewise  in 
the  third  pers.  fem.  sing.,  where  n  radical  is  regularly  hardened  into  t) 
(§  439.  2.),  and  on  the  reception  of  a  suffix  is  rejected,  thus  ^Tjpbj  for 
?|ninba .     In  the  future  of  these  verbs,  T\  is  in  like  manner  rejected. 
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THE    NOUNS. 


§  490.  The  words  in  Hebrew  included  in  the  general  term  Noun 
(Heb.  DtJ)  correspond  to  those  of  the  same  class  in  other  languages, 
^and  like  them  may  be  divided  into, 

I.  Concrete  Nouns  (DS!?  DtJ)>  i-  e.  names  of  existences  which  are 
subjected  to  the  observation  of  the  senses ;  these  names  are  each 
derived  from  some  prominent  attribute  allowed  by  common  consent  to 
stand  for  all  those  of  the  object  to  which  it  belongs.  They  may  be 
subdivided  as  follows : 

1.  Proper  nouns,  or  names  appropriated  to  individual  existences,  as 
nn'ini^  Abraham,  'j'l'i;;  Jordan,  I^SS  Canaan. 

2.  Appellative  nouns,  or  names  of  whole  species  of  individual  exist- 
ences, whether  found  in  nature,  as  d'lJJ  man,  ^H  mountain,  y^  tree ;  or 
the.  work  of  art,  as  n';»!a  house,  15  garden,  nblDtD  garment. 
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3.  Material  nouns,  or  names  of  existences  taken  in  their  most 
extended  sense,  without  respect  to  the  form  or  organization  which 
confers  individuality,  as  'Jj'n  corn^  2TtX  gold,  Q'l'ja  water* 

II.  Abstract  Nouns  (rTlptJ  DttJ),  i.  e.  names  of  qualities  or  modes 
of  existence,  abstracted  or  taken  from  the  objects  with  which  they  are 
found  in  combination,  and  consequently  as  such  perceptible  to  the  mind 
alone,  as  tinJlS^  love,  Hl^lil  strength,  ITCSH  wisdom. 

§491.  With  regard  to  sex,  Hebrew  nouns  are  divided,  according  to 
the  form  under  which  the  objects  they  represent  are  found  existing  in 
animated  nature,  or  to  the  aspect  under  which  they  present  themselves 
to  the  mind,  into  two  genders,  masculine  and  feminine.  They  are 
likewise  divided  as  to  number,  whether  consisting  of  one  or  more,  into 
singular  and  plural.  Lastly,  the  relations  nouns  bear  to  each  other 
are  pointed  out  by  certain  inflections,  which  may  be  termed  cases.  Of 
all  these  we  shall  treat  separately  in  their  proper  order. 

§  492.  The  formation  of  Hebrew  nouns  gives  rise  to  another  divi- 
sion, into  primitive  and  derivative, 

I.  Primitive  Nouns  are  in  a  manner  self-existent,  not  deriving  their 
origin  from  any  other  word,  whether  noun  or  other  part  of  speech  ; 
they  comprise  most  material-nouns,  as  well  as  the  names  of  many  ani- 
mals and  plants,  and  of  the  double  members  of  the  human  body,  e.  g. 
itoS  flesh,  ?iD5  silver ;  D^D  horse,  "j^S?  tree  ;  Ij^''^  ear,  'ij  hand. 

II.  Derivative  Nouns.  Under  this  head  are  comprehended  all 
nouns  derived  either  from  verbs  or  from  other  nouns,  by  means  of  a 
change  in  the  vowels,  or  by  the  addition  of  certain  letters  to  the 
beginning  or  end.     The  following  examples  may  suffice  : 

1.  Verbal  Derivatives,  e.  g.  from  *2.T\2  to  write  are  formed  the  noun 
of  action  litlS  writing,  the  noun  of  agency  ItlS  writer,  and  a  noun 
denoting  the  product  of  the  action,  as  nrptt  a  writing,  that  which  is 
written  ;  from  HtlB  to  open  are  formed  nriB  door,  that  which  opens, 
HnS'Q  key,  that  which  causes  to  open. 

2.  Nominal  Derivatives,  e.  g.  from  'IDS?  Heber  is  formed  *i*iay  a 
Hebrew,  a  descendant  of  Heber ;  from  ©b^^  head,  iH'^T^i^'^  a  beginning. 


GENDERS. 

§  493.  The  nouns  as  well  as  the  verbs  of  the  Hebrew  language  have 
but  two  genders,  masculine  (^Dt)  and/emnme  (nSj?5) ;  to  one  or  the 
other  of  which  every  object,  whether  animate  or  inanimate,  is  conceived 
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to  belong.  The  neuter  gender  of  many  Indc European  languages,  i.  e. 
a  separate  class  containing  those  nouns  which  it  is  considered  cannot 
with  propriety  be  included  in  either  of  the  above,  is  entirely  unknown, 
not  only  to  the  Hebrew,  but  also  to  the  whole  family  of  tongues  of 
which  it  forms  a  member.  Some  names  of  things  which  are  neither 
masculine  nor  feminine  by  nature  are  used  alternately  in  both  gen- 
ders, and  thence  receive  the  appellation  o^ common  (JiritJtt). 

§  494.  The  two  genders  masculine  and  feminine  are  in  general  to 
be  distinguished  either  by  the  termination  or  by  the  signification. 

1.  By  the  Termination.  1.  In  the  Hebrew  language,  nouns  which 
belong  to  the  masculine  gender  are  of  (he  simplest  form,  ending  for 
the  most  part  in  a  strong  consonant ;  from  these  the  corresponding 
feminine  nouns  are  derived  by  softening  the  termination  through  the 
addition  of  the  weak  letter  H  resting  in  the  long  open  vowel  (  ),  e.  g. 
C'lfejl  man,  nWi^  woman ;  ^l^D  hoy,  t\yp^  girl ;  -jbia  king,  JlsblO  queen. 
This  mode  of  formation  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  expression  of  the 
opposite  qualities  of  force  and  delicacy  which  characterize  the  two 
sexes,  and  at  the  same  time  would  seem  to  intimate  the  fact  of  the 
priority  of  man's  creation. 

2.  As  almost  all  words  ending  in  ^7  are  of  the  feminine  gender,  and 
as  many  masculine  nouns  may  be  converted  into  feminines  by  affixing 
this  termination,  it  has  been  appropriately  named  the  feminine  charac 
ieristic  (§  160).  We  find,  moreover,  that  Jl  is  very  frequently  hardened 
into  its  cognate  n  (§"73.  2.  cZ.),  and  hence  this  latter  consonant  is 
sometimes  employed  for  the  same  purpose,  e.  g.  tl^'Q'r  song,  Ex.  15:  2. 
Is.  12:2.,  nbri5  possession,  Ps.  16:6.,  n^TS?  help,'60:  13.  108:  13., 
Jnjtj  sleep,  132  :  4.,  tT\b  fruit-tree,  Gen.  49  :  22.  These  at  first  were 
mere  alternate  forms  with  the  preceding,  as  all  the  nouns  which  take 
t1-  usually  terminate  in  'n—  :  but  in  process  of  time  the  hardened  form 
of  the  feminine  characteristic  acquired  a  permanent  place  in  certain 
nouns,  preceded  by  (  ),  e.  g.  tT\^^  lady,  rTli^&ln  glory*  (especially  in 
feminine  participial  nouns,  thus  tlbtSp);  by  (^),  e.  g.  flrt^  youth, 
niDbia  kingdom ;  or  by  {^t)^  e.  g.  fT'TDS'1  beginning,  t^'^^t/^tO  remainder. 
Hence   arises   the  rule,   that  feminine  are  to  be  distinguished  from 


» 


•  When  the  last  radical  is  a  guttural,  the  term,  n  .^  is  changed  into  n_  . 
A  few  have  a  feminine  ending  which  are  masculine  by  their  signification, 
e.  g.  HHB  governor^  '^\'ip  preacher.  The  n  of  the  latter  is  supposed  by  some 
to  be  added  to  form  a  nomen  muneris,  as  ITnSB  Ezra  2:57.,  and  by  others  to 
correspond  to  the  5  excellentiec  in  Arabic. 
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masculine  nouns  by  the  termination  T\-,  or  m  preceded  by  one  of  the 
vowels  above  enumerated.* 

II.  By  the  Signification.  1.  The  gender  of  nouns  is  frequently  to  be 
determined  by  their  meaning  ;  thus  the  following  are  feminine :  a.  All 
names  of  females,  whether  belonging  to  the  human  race  or  to  the  brute 
creation,  e.  g.  Db5  mother,  ttJ!jb''S  concubine ;  btl*!  ewe,  y\T\1^  she-ass, 
b.  Names  of  countries  and  cities,  e.  g.  V'lSJ  land,  tht^_  Edom,  'jl^DS 
Canaan,  U'^'ll'n  Egypt,  l^i-Q  Moab ;  n^^^?  city,  D^^btO^n^  Jerusalem,  p^i 
Zion  :  these  by  the  poetical  writers  are  frequently  personified  in  the 
feminine  with  the  epithet  nS  daughter  prefixed,  thus  D^'^^'Q  tiS 
Daughter  of  Egypt,  'ji*'32  ns  Daughter  of  Zion.  e.  Those  members  of 
the  bodies  both  of  men  and  animals  which  are  double,  e.  g.  J'i'Tr  arm^ 
"Tl  hand,  'yj'^  eye,  b^n  foot,  "jTi^  ear.] 

2.  All  nouns  are  masculine  by  termination  which  do  not  end  in  n--, 
with  the  exception  of  those  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 
As  to  their  signification,  masculine  nouns  comprise,  a.  All  names  of 
males,  whether  men  or  brutes,  e.  g.  ^5^  father,  IS  son,  p^ij  lord,  tjb'D 
king ;  i^iiji  lion,  li^arj  he-ass.  b.  Names  of  nations,  e.  g.  Dilfilj  Edom, 
li^iia  Moab,  bi^^lto^  Israel,  D'^I&S?  Ephraim.  c.  Names  of  rivers  and 
mountains,  e.  g.  1^*1^  Jordan,  'jilO'iS  Pishon,  p3^  Jabbok ;  I'litl  Horeb, 
^'S^p  Sinai,  IIDHb  Lebanon,  d.  Names  of  months,  e.  g.  I'lHi^  Abib^ 
I^T  Zif,  yr\^'^  Ethan,  b'^3  Bui.  e.  Material-nouns,  e.  g.  HJlT  goldf 
ftps  silver,  D'l  blood,  Q'^'Q  water. 

§  495.  The  above  general  rules  will  be  found  to  hold  almost 
throughout ;  but,  as  inanimate  objects  have  no  gender  except  the  ideal 
one  attributed  to  them  according  to  the  light  in  which  they  happen  to  be 
regarded,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  wondered  at  if  any  arbitrary  classifica- 
tion made  with  a  view  to  this  particular  should  prove  to  be  defective. 

*  A  few  nouns  sometimes  take  the  termination  !!<^  for  ri^  ;  they  are  as  follows : 
&<m  Jer.  50:  11.,  &5"1t  Num.  11:20.,  &tan  Is.  19:  17.,  !!<^n  Dan.  11:44.,  X^nb 
EzVk.  19  : 2.,  N^ia  Ruth  1  :  20.,  i<VJ^  Lam.  3  :  12.,  S^mj^'Ezek.  27 :  31.,  !J<3Ta  Ps! 
127 : 2.,  which  may  be  considered  as  Aramaisms. 

t  The  words  l^int  Is.  17 : 5.  and  i^^n  Ps.  73 : 2.,  appear  at  first  sight  to  be 
construed  in  the  masculine.  The  difficulty,  however,  may  be  easily  cleared  up 
by  prefixing  to  each  of  these  words  the  preposition  3  ,  whose  omission  is  of  such 
frequent  occurrence.  The  first  of  the  two  passages  would  then  read,  "  They  are 
like  one  who  gathers  standing  corn,  and  cuts  it  with  his  arm"  (i  e.  inclosing  it 
in  his  arm) ;  the  second,  according  to  the  K'thibh,  "  I  should  soon  have  fallen 
with  my  feet."  There  are  a  few  instances,  notwithstanding,  in  which  these 
words  are  undoubtedly  masculine,  e.  g.  I^l'nt  Is.  51:5.,  Is^")  Prov.  1:  16.  7 :  11. 
Jer.  13 :  16. 
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1.  Accordingly  we  find  some  nouns  which  are  feminine,  although 
destitute  of  the  characteristic  termination  of  that  gender,  and  not 
included  among  those  which  are  feminine  by  signification,  e.  g.  ^SK 
bowl,  m  brasier,  :?a3r«  Jinger,  ^W^  step,  n^^^  well,  1i:|  belly,  inn 
sword,  nn*i  peg,  DID  cup,  "ISS  talent,  b^D  shoe,  W"^^  Great  Bear,  xo^y 
couch,  inD  morsel,  2?bs  rib,  pSS  north,  i?ia*l  myriad,  bSR  world,  'pa'^Pi 
south.* 

2.  Other  nouns  of  this  sort  are  construed  in  both  genders  alternately, 
altliough  in  some  of  them  the  masculine  prevails,  and  in  others  the 
feminine,  e.  g.  "JHS^  stone,  miX  sign,  '^'2^  ship,  "jili^  ark,  ITlb^  road,  "JDX 
Jire,  n^a  wall,  p  garden,  1B5  vine,  nb"!  gate,  l^y:  way,  "jittn  multitude, 
•J^T  beard,  ^ibn  window,  ^S^H  cowr^,  in-jpi  ri^^/tf  Aanc?,  onb  bread,  litsb 
tdngue,  nip'52  5/q^,  TJJSD  sou/,  "1*10  poi,  22?  cloud,  1'13?  evening,  T\V  time, 
1^52  *Aee/>,  ^5^^  /io«<,  *liB^  sparrow,  Tp  t^aZ/,  DT?)?  ^ozr,  TlT\  wind,  ih") 
5/ree/,  bii^TO  hell,  131 TD  rocZ,  tl^lTD  sabbath,  1012X0  sun,  1©  too^A,  Dinn 
abyss,  ^ri  razor,  f 

*  The  fem.  nouns  r\5  wine-press,  )r\"n  decree,  should  be  classed  with  those  ending 
in  the  hardened  form  of  the  fem.  char.  (§  494.  2.),  the  former  being  a  contraction 
for  r3i;  from  'ip  to  press,  and  the  latter  for  nS'i  from  "p'n  to  judge. 

t  Prof.  Ewald  has  endeavoured,  by  the  application  of  certain  general  principles, 
to  include  every  noun  which  without  the  feminine  termination  is  either  feminine 
or  common,  in  the  category  of  those  which  are  feminine  by  their  signification. 
His  arrangement  of  feminine  nouns  without  the  characteristic  termination  is  as 
follows : 

I.  Names  of  persons  and  animals  which  belong  to  the  female  sex  in  a  physical 
point  of  view,  e.g.  ^i<  mother,  bn^i  ewe, 

II.  Names  of  objects  to  which  the  feminine  gender  is  attributed  in  an  ideal 
manner,  viz.  1.  Names  of  objects  to  which  is  attached  the  idea  of  maternal  care 
and  support,  e.  g.  V'lX  earth,  ^'^'$  city,  d^'^  sun,  &c.  2.  Names  of  invisible 
agents,  e.  g.  TTBIJ  soul,  nn'n  breath,  ITX  fire,  &c.  3.  From  the  idea  of  depend- 
ence and  subserviency  attached  to  the  weaker  sex,  especially  in  the  East,  the 
feminine  gender  is  conferred  upon,  a.  many  names  flf  limbs  of  men  and  animals, 
e.  g.  ^^  hand,  bs")  foot,  l"^?  eye,  &.c. ;  b.  names  of  articles  of  clothing,  e.  g.  ^SD 
shoe ;  c.  names  of  implements,  e.  g.  li'lH  sword,  ^^n  razor,  Gis  cup,  &c. ; 
d.  names  of  plants  and  minerals  made  use  of  by  man,  e.  g.  "lax  stone,  *l5t2  well. 
(See  Krit.  Gram.  d.  Hebr.  Sprache,  §§  166,  167). 

Ingenious  as  his  theory  certainly  is,  and  plausible  as  it  may  appear,  still  a 
slight  examination  of  the  foundations  on  which  it  rests,  will  suffice  to  prove  it  a 
theory  and  nothing  more  :  for  the  majority  of  the  nouns  he  has  adduced  as 
examples,  of  which  we  have  given  only  a  part,  are  common,  and  some  of  them 
more  frequently  masculine  than  feminine ;  while  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
remaining  nouns  embraced  by  his  statements,  are  employed  in  the  masculine 
exclusively. 
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§  496.  This  use  of  nouns  as  common,  or  of  either  gender,  is  not 
confined  to  the  names  of  inanimate  objects,  but  extends  likewise  to 
some  names  of  animals :  these  latter  consist  of,  1.  Nouns  which 
constantly  preserve  the  masculine  form,  the  animals  they  denote  being 
regarded  as  strong  and  bold ;  their  gender  is  left  to  be  determined  by 
the  adjective  or  verb  with  which  they  are  construed,  e.  g.  b"5a5  camel, 
y^l  bear,  SS5T  wjo//*,  l^'Tn  swine,  ibs  dog,  *^ir\  turtle-dove:  these  are 
employed  in  each  gender  alternately,  e.  g.  masc.  D'^ijllil  D'llp'Dil  Gen. 
24:63.,  fem.  nip'ip^la  D'^^'a^  Gen.  32:16. ;  masc.  b^S©  n^  Hos.'l3:8., 
fem.  D'^3'1  dTltJ  nDi^Sn^  2  Kings  2  :  24.,  &;c.  2.  Names  of  animals, 
&;c.  which  have  the  feminine  termination,  because  considered  weak 
and  timid,  and  are  still  sometimes  construed  in  the  masculine,  e.  g. 
nnS'li^  hare,  rnin*!  hee,  njS^^n  Ti^  ostrich,  JTl^'pn  stork,  nji^  dove. 

§  497.  In  Hebrew  as  in  English,  the  names  of  many  female  animals, 
whether  with  or  without  the  characteristic  termination,  differ  totally 
from  those  of  their  males,  e.  g.  li'an  he-ass,  )^T\i^  she-ass  (not  tlli'JQri) ; 
"yiW  ox,  n'lS  cow  from  ^&  (not  Jl^itj);  'I'li^  lion,  i5^Db  lioness  from  i5*»^b 
(not  n^'li?).  The  same  is  the  case  with  some  nouns  denoting  the 
titles  and  offices  of  human  beings,  e.  g.  p'^i^  lord,  T\y^2^  lady  (from 
^^^^) ;  'ini?  man-servant,  nnStO  or  T\12tf  maidservant. 


FORMATION     OF    NOUNS. 

§  498.  As  has  been  already  stated,  nouns  may  be  divided,  as  regards 
their  formation,  into  two  classes,  primitive  and  derivative.  Of  the  latter 
by  far  the  greater  number  derive  their  origin  from  verbs :  thus  we  find 
nouns  formed  after /he  preterite,  infinitive,  and  participles  of  Kal  as 
well  as  of  the  other  species.  These  are  taken  either  from  active- 
transitive  verbs,  denoting,  1st,  the  action  of  the  verb,  as  b^12p  hilling; 
2d,  the  person  acting,  (jr  agent,  as  btDp  hiller,  one  hilling;  3d,  the 
instrument  of  action,  as  JinSIS  hey  (lit.  opener') ;  4th,  the  place  of 
action,  as  HSfQ  altar  (from  HDJ  to  sacrifice');  5th,  the  product  of  the 
action,  as  iJi3  or  IPp'Q  a  writing,  something  written  (from  ItlS  to 
write)  :  or  from  intransitive  or  neuter  verbs  signifying  a  state  of  being, 
to  which  the  force  of  such  derivatives  corresponds,  e.  g.  from  iT^^i  to 
sit,  ^itj^  session,  ytt^  sitter,  nisi'a  seat ;  from  DDH  to  he  wise,  QDn  wise 
man,  Jlttsn  wisdom. 

§  499.  These  derivative  nouns  are  all  formed  from  or  in  imitation 
of  different  parts  of  the  verb,  by  changing  the  vowels,  or  by  prefixing 
or  affixing  one  or  more  of  the  letters  i5,  H,  1,  ^,  '52,  5,  t1,  which  to  aid 


J 
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recollection  have  been  composed  into  the  technical  word  Vr\3^Kn  (see 
§  8.  notey  Of  these  i5  is  always  prefixed,  and  H  generally  affixed ;  the 
rest  are  added  eitiier  at  the  beginning  or  end. 

5  500.  We  will  now  enter  upon  the  classification  of  verbal  nouns, 
arranging  them  with  regard  to  their  forms,  in  the  order  of  the  diflTerent 
modes,  tenses,  <fcc.  from  which  they  are  derived.  And  as  all  the  primi. 
live  nouns  likewise  present  one  or  other  of  these  forms,  we  shall  include 
them  under  the  same  general  heads,  leaving  the  lexicographer,  within 
whose  province  it  falls,  to  make  the  requisite  distinction  between  these 
two  classes  of  nouns,  and  exhibit  their  fundamental  meanings.  All 
nouns,  whether  primitive  or  derivative,  have  the  appearance  of  being 
constructed,  like  the  verbs,  from  roots  of  three  letters  each,  either 
consisting  entirely  of  perfect  consonants,  or  containing  one  or  two 
imperfect  ones ;  accordingly  we  shall  employ  in  representing  their 
forms  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  several  paradigms  of  verbs. 


NOUNS  FROM  PERFECT  VERBS. 
KAL. 

Preterite. 

§501.  1.  a.  btt^,  (b^p,  bt2p);  f.  Jlb-Jf:.  Formed  after  the  pre- 
terite of  verbs  whose  second  radical  has  (_),  which  in  the  nouns  is 
changed  for  the  sake  of  contradistinction  into  (  ),  e.  g.  Masc.  "itolj 
Jlesh,  b^5  camel,  111  word,  SJlt  gold,  tj^n  new,  DSH  wise,  ^"^  straight, 
bttlj  woj'k.  Fern,  •ID'13  blessing,  ♦IT^'in  new,  rTDDn  wise,  TtjJ'lS 
righteousness.  Some  are  formed  by  rejecting  the  first  vowel,  and 
lengthening  the  second,  e.  g.  "jlaT  time,  "Ijp^  dignity,  ilnS  writing,  *iiJTD 
remainder ;  in  a  few  instances  the  second  vowel  is  not  lengthened, 
e.  g.  *in5  man,  Tijl'i  honey,  Mtin  fear. 

h.  bt:^  (bt?)?,  bt:f?);  f.  nbpp,  nbt:)p  (nbt:]5),  n^b;?]?.     Formed 

after  intransitive  verbs  whose  second  radical  has  (  ),  e.  g.  Masc, 
^I'lJ  wall,  btj  spoil,  IpT  old  man,  'j^'an  leavened.  Fem.  tXl2i^  lost, 
Srana  beast,  nbtil  spoil;  nblnffl  ointment,  Tibpri  purple;  tT\2-^  lady; 
t^'^'^tfilD  remainder.  Some  reject  the  first  vowel  in  the  masculine,  e.  g. 
*1X^  well,  liiT  wolf,  1^53  pain.  Others  take  (  )  for  the  first  vowel,  and 
(  )  for  the  second,  e.  g.  "^D!:  strangeness,  15?TD  hair,  ^D©  intoxicating 
drink.  As  the  preterite  and  participle  of  intransitive  verbs  are  so 
nearly  allied  in  signification  (see  §  233),  these  nouns  may  likewise  be 
regarded  as  participials. 
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2.  a.  bug ;  f.  nbpp  (5^^P)?»  nbpp),  n^bp]^.  In  forming  some  nouns, 
both  vowels  of  the  preterite  are  changed  into  e  (  ),  the  first  modifi- 
cation of  a,  whence  they  have  received  the  name  of  Cegholates,  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  which  is  that  by  §  56.  2.  they  all  have 
the  accent  on  the  penult,  e.  g.  Masc.  tj'i'^  way,  tjbia  king,  "153^  servant. 
When  the  third  radical  is  a  guttural,  either  the  second  takes  (  ),  e.  g. 
n^t  sacrifice,  '$^1  seed ;  or  the  first  takes  (  ),  e.  g.  'ITD  diadem,  "1S13 
branch,  ^SD  hook;  or  the  first  takes  (  )  and  the  second  (  ),  e.  g. 
nitl]  splendour,  I^'Q"©  ^^port.  When  the  second  and  third  radicals  are 
gutturals,  both  the  first  and  second  take  (  ),  e.  g.  ^3?3  boy,  ^y©  gate, 
ll^ri  razor ;  and  also  when  the  second  alone  is  a  guttural,  e.  g.  b5?2  shoe, 
D^B  step.  Fern,  T\y/11  song,  nnSTO  maidservant ;  HB^n  shame ;  JlSbia 
queen ;  !l*l!5l[D  girl,  t^'^lb'2  youth,  tl^Dbla  kingdom, 

b,  bpp  ;  f.  Slbpj^,  ribpp.  Sometimes  the  first  radical  of  a  Ceghol- 
ate  takes  o,  e.  g.  ijfa^c.  bDi^  food,  'I'ai^  speech,  pth  strength,  pIZ^  depth, 
T^^lp  holiness.  When  the  second  or  third  radical  is  a  guttural,  (  )  is 
exchanged  for  (_),  e.  g.  ^TW  gift,  ?nia  height.  Fem.  Jlbp^  food, 
n^pn  wisdom,  na*)n  desolation,  tl^^^  strength;  t\)2iyn  seal,  STltlS 
capital  of  a  pillar,  tTlSb  Zeac?,  inl^bin  zoorw. 

Infinitive. 

§  502.  bbp,  bbp  ;  f.  nbbp  (tibbp).  These  comprise  the  nouns  of 
action,  or  infinitives,  formed  from  transitive  verbs  ;  and  also  nouns  of 
existence,'  or  attributives,  from  intransitive  and  neuter  verbs,  e.  g. 
Masc,  bi^J  great,  litSp  small,  ii*lp  near,  p^Tn  remote,  iBi'lp  holy,  DibtJ 
peace,  ^il3  glory,  Di'lX  red,  ^intj  i/crcAr,  Q'"l^5  dreadful.  Some  nouns 
take  the  form  of  the  construct,  e.  g.  ^iDiD  inclosure,  ^"iSS  ct/;?,  lip'i 
burning  ;  when  the  first  radical  is  a  guttural,  it  takes  (  ),  e.  g.  dibjl 
dream;  except  ^5,  which  has  (  )  instead  (§  88.  2.),  e.  g.  liTi5  hyssop, 
^iSS?  ephod.  Fem.  JTliDS  first-born,  mh^  service  ;  tW2"^  dry,  tbb*J 
ability,  t\yrO  tunic,  iDT^n?  copper. 

Participles, 

§503.  Active,  1.  blDp  ;  f.  JlbtOp.  The  regular  form  of  the  nomen 
agentis,  e.  g.  ilfasc.  bllH  ^azVor,  pii'^  suckling,  bbi5?  cAi'Zff,  blJih  fuller, 
Fem.  Tmb  shield,  Jl^'aitJ  deser/,  n^l^in  abomination, 

2.  btjp.  Here  the  second  radical  takes  a  instead  of  e,  e.  g.  *i;2ii< 
treasure,  b*^i5  /o<,  Dlnin  5eaZ,  Dbij?  eternity. 
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§504.  Passive.  1.  b^Oj,  b^j? ;  t*.  nb^ttp,  H^tjp.  Regular  form 
of  the  nomen  patientis,  e.  g.  itfa^c.  "1in3  chosen^  'I'OJ  maZc,  D^Sy  mightyy 
UT\'$  naked.  Some  reject  the  first  vowel,  e.  g.  b^'Qil  rfceti,  b^ST  dwell, 
ing,  bis*'  produce,  liTO  cherub.  When  the  first  radical  is  i<,  it  takes  (  ) 
(§  88.  2.'),  e.  g.  D"^ni^  crib,  "j^BK  yarn.  Fern.  nD^"lK  bandage,  nn^Oi 
strength,  t^^W'^  help,  nD^bti  kingdom,  nif  IttlS  report ;  STa^J^  redness, 
ni2bi<  5/iea/,  nbnn  swathe,  nbiiD  possession. 

2.  b'^pg,  ^'^Pp;  f.  Hb'ipjp,  n^b'^pj?.  Some,  like  the  passive  parti- 
ciple  in  Chaldee  and  Syriac,  have  (\)  for  the  second  vowel  instead 
of  (^),  e.  g.  Masc.  fj'ipi}  harvest,  TCJJ  prisoner,  b'lSX  ^oin^,  THS 
chosen,  T^S  vintage,  ©"1^5  «/acA;  of  corn,  H'^©^  anointed,  TiTS  conse- 
crated. Some  reject  the  first  vowel,  e.  g.  H'^IS  iar,  *T^n'n  adytum 
templi,  b'^DD/ooZ,  ^-^TO  price.  Few.  nb'ip^JI /ooc?,  hp5D  ?yn'c;  n'lT'7'' 
delight,  nib^DD  /oZ/y. 

Dagheshed  Nouns. 

§505.  Some  nouns  have  (_)  or  (  )  under  the  first  radical,  and 
consequently  Daghesh  in  the  second.  These  may  be  regarded  as 
formed  from  or  after  the  intensive  species. 


pfHEL. 

Preterite. 

§506.  bt^p,  bap,  bitOp,  bitDp;  f.  nbt2p,  nbbp.  Examples:  DbX 
dumb,  bsn  mast,  fe^DS  throne,  ^"p^  blind,  npfi  seeing,  ©nn  dea/  (e  for  i 
by  §  102.  1.  c),  tlb^b?!  foolishness,  tT^^^V  blindness.  Some  have  (  ) 
instead  of  (  ),  e.  g.  *1|y:  husbandman,  nBi<l  vow,  ^33  toZen/ ;  others 
(i),  e.  g.  ^iSil  5<rong,  niB2  sparrow,  •lis©  intoxicated;  nbaiO  ear  of 
corn  ;  and  others  (1),  e.  g.  *l^a/r5</rui/*,  "I^TSb  skilful. 

Infinitive. 

§507.  b^p,  b^p,  b'ltap,  b^ap;  f.  nbap  (nbbp),  nbap.  Exam- 
ples :  bptl  staff ;  tT\^)Ss  magnificence,  tTlBS  cover  of  the  ark.  Some 
nouns  of  this  class  take  (  )  for  the  second  vowel,  e.  g.  125  thief,  bSD 
burden,  rtat?  sabbath ;  HOp^  request,  Jlif  on  sin.  Others  have  ("^7), 
e.  g.  T'HK  great,  "j^iTDX  strong,  tj'^pjs  hammer,  p'^'ns  righteous,  'o'^b© 
rttZer.     And  a  few  have  (^),  e.  g.  ^^12;?  piZ/ar,  bl3TD  childless,  *i?)n5 
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PU  HAL. 


§  508.  bbp  ;  f.  mbbp .     a  few  are  formed  after  the  infinitive  of  this 
species,  e.  g.  -jiap  thicket,  bSD  burden  ;  nij"r\3  tunic. 


Nouns  formed  by  the  Addition  of  a  Servile  Letter. 

5a  prefixed. 

§  509.  The  letter  "a  prefixed  to  verbal  roots  to  denote  the  place  or 
instrument  of  action  is  considered,  and  properly  so,  to  be  a  fragment 
of  one  or  other  of  the  interrogative  pronouns  'ni2  what  ?  ^)2  who  ? 
In  addition  to  the  participial  nouns  of  the  Pi'hel,  Pu'hal,  Hiph'hil,  and 
Hoph'hal  species,  e.  g.  bwyn  kitchen,  ^^pIQ  corner,  b'^^'W  didactic 
poem,  nmjjia  corruption,  there  are  other  nouns  formed  by  prefixing  "a, 
which  denote  either  the  instrument,  place,  or  product  of  the  action,  or 
the  action  itself  considered  abstractedly. 

1.  Instrument,     bp)?a  (b^t:)p^) ;    f.  nbpfsa  (inbt:)^tt,  Jnbbjpa). 

Examples :  Masc.  3ibT^  flesh-hook,  tJnpla  mortar,  Hnsa  key ;  ©^abla 
clothes,  blS^pia  bolt.  Fem.  IMSypl  plough,  JlblCp^  stumbling. block, 
nj5?p'a  stay  ;  ribD&|5'Ja  knife,  TiTiym  leaven;  tmyq  fishing-net, 

2.  Place,  b^ptt  (bpp^),  bt:)?^.  Examples  :  n^T5a  sunrise,  l^ujp 
dwelling-place,  X2'SW12  place  of  judgment;  HSfQ  altar  ;  p^yn  stall. 

3.  Product.  b'Dp'a,  bbp^.  Examples:  2Pi^)2  writing,  pTiyn  dis- 
tance, 'ni'aTia  song. 

4.  Abstract  Nouns,  btjf'a,  bppti;  f.  flbttp'a  (nb'Qp'a),  nb^jptt 
(tn^btaptt).  Examples:  nSM  ^a/e,  bffittia  dominion;  Httnbtt  M>ar, 
nbTB'aa  dominion,  t^'$12tDl2  audience:  *^i!)5^tt  <2^Ae,  bjlp'a  assembly; 
HDb^tt  sovereignty,  n^Dbttl?  ic?. 

n  prefixed. 

§510.  1.  The  letter  fi  is  prefixed  to  the  root  in  forming  a  large 
number  of  nouns.  This  affbrmative,  for  whose  explanation  gramma- 
rians, after  exhausting  their  ingenuity  on  the  subject,  have  left  little 
else  than  fanciful  conjectures,  may  be  assumed  to  be  the  principal 
letter  of  the  particle  ni5  =  W';}  (see  chapter  on  the  Particles)  ;  which, 
being  closely  connected  with  the  verbal  root,  points  it  out  as  denoting 
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either  a  concrete  existence  to  tvhich  is  attached  the  attribute  contained 
in  the  root,  or  as  the  attribute  itself  taken  abstractedly,  e.  g.  ^^j^fi  to 
glitter,  Sni^Sn  gJory  (that  which  glitters);  nntt  to  be  bitter,  ^TiW 
bitterness  (ihe  quality  of  being  bitter). 

2.  b^pn.  ^t3j?r),  b'ltppri,  biisj^n;  f.  nbi:)?n  (nbijjpn),  nbtppn, 

nb^^ippri,  nb^I2pPl.  These  comprise  both  abstract  and  concrete  nouns, 
e.  g.  nnnn  elm,  br'in  /ear ;  nnXBH  or  inniJBn  glory,  nsbsn  dread  : 
y^W  checkered  cloth  ;  JTIS^nn  Tabera,  TO'lin  deep  sleep :  -f^ippi 
c/oaA;,  Tpbn  disciple ;  Sl^SSH  complaint  for  np3ii|n  :  p^lian  cleansing, 
D^rtSn  consolation  ;  nttinpri  i^.,  HD^bnn  procession,  nD^BHn  /o%. 

M  prefixed. 

§  511.  bripi^,  bit:pi5,  bpp^e,  b^-Jpi^ ;  f.  nbripJ*.  Examples  :  :?a2« 
finger,  nSCi;?  lattice,  13TP&5  ^z//!  (a  few  have  (  _  )  under  the  first  letter, 
as  3TDX  /a/5e,  *\Tpi5  Aark) ;  tT^l^SiJ  am/e^  nn5T5^  memorial,  rnnttX 
jacA: ;  n'lBS?  pu/Ze/,  bi3ffi«  cZtz^/er ;  USli^  girdle,  n'^TDfi?  Achzib, 

"^  prefixed. 
§  512.  bt:p%  bbpN  b^t:p^    Examples :  in^^  oz7,  pnS'iJ  /^aac ;  np5^ 

"j^  or  "ji  affixed, 

§513.  "jb-jp,  "jbtsp,  ibtjp,  ibtpp;  ^ibtpp,  libifp,  "j^btpp,  pbtap, 

"libt-p.  These  consist  either  of  abstract  nouns  or  of  nouns  denoting 
the  subject  or  object  of  the  verbs  from  which  they  are  derived,  e.  g. 
ipy^  destruction,  ^labi?  widower,  IpniC  gift,  'ja'lp  oblation,  yrhlt  table ; 
na^abi^  widow  .•  "jir-^i?  caldron,  "jia^ia?  drought ;  IfTpn  want ;  liin^ 
gain,  "jit^bW  powerful,  li^lf?^  interpretation  ;  "jilSS  hunger,  piST  memo- 
ry,  pnpB  deposite,  yC^W  breach,  'jiS'i:?  p/etZ^e ,-  'jinif'l  pining,  pnfi 
leader.  Occasionally  this  termination  has  a  diminutive  force,  e.  g. 
yilD^ti^  mannikin,  the  name  given  in  Hebrew  to  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

D    or  DT  affixed. 

T 

§  514.  A  few  nouns  used  adverbially  are  formed  from  others  by 
affixing  this  letter,  e.  g.  DW  daily,  QJ-QiJ  truly,  Oi^riB  (=nbnB) 
suddenly. 
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''-7  affixed. 

§  515.  These  are  derived  from  other  nouns  by  affixing  the  letter  •! 
resting  in  its  homogeneous  vowel  (  ) ;  their  forms  of  course  depend 
upon  those  of  their  primitives.     They  consist  of, 

1.  Patronymic  nouns,  or  ancestral  appellations,  e.  g.  'i^-i  Gadile,  ^V^ 
Daniie,  *'bi5liC^  Israelile,  ibi55?^tj^  Ishmaelile. 

2.  Gentile  nouns,  or  national  appellations,  e.  g.  'i^2i'52  Egyptian,  ^'l^V 
Hebrew,  '^riTlJbS  Philistine,  ^-pS  Perizzite.  The  feminine  of  these  nouns 
is  formed  by  adding  either  the  char.  term.  »l-,  and  inserting  Daghesh 
in  the  final  "^  of  the  masculine,  in  order  to  retain  the  preceding  short 
vowel ;  or  by  merely  affixing  its  hardened  form  fl,  e.  g.  Jl^^Stt  or 
tT'^S'a  an  Egyptian  woman,  H^'lDi^  or  fl"''!:}^  a  Hebrew  woman. 

3.  Appellations  which  have  reference  neither  to  descent  nor  citizen- 
ship, but  to  some  other  prominent  attribute,  e.  g.  '^Sb'li^  red,  ^^TDi^ 
cruel,  ^^"^yi  princely,  ^^tJ  second,  &c, 

§  516.  1.  Feminine  nouns  ending  in  M-,  on  receiving  this  termina- 
tion, change  the  final  n  into  tn  (see  §  73.  2.  d.),  e.  g.  Jljy  Gaza,  'ifiTl? 
Gazite,  inhabitant  of  Gaza. 

2.  When  a  masculine  noun  which  should  receive  an  affixed  1  ends  in 
n,  either  this  latter  is  rejected,  as  W*1)il  Beriah,  ^^^^^  a  descendant 
of  Beriah ;  or  the  noun  is  employed  in  the  signification  required 
without  a  change  of  termination,  as  SlJ'a^il  JinStJ^  '^^'Q'l'b  of  Jimna, 
the  family  of  the  Jimnites,  Num.  26  :  44.  ;  or  else  n  is  rejected,  and 
replaced  by  the  syllable  ^p,  as  ^i^m  tTitim  Jlbtjb  of  Slielah,  the 

family  of  the  Shelanites,  Num.  26  :  20. 

3.  When  the  primitive  ends  in  'i,  the  aflJbrmative  is  omitted,  e.  g. 
'^ITS^in  nriBtS'a  ^)i^i^  ofJesui,  the  family  of  the  Jesuites,  Num.  26  :  44. 


NOUNS  FEOM  IMPERFECT  VERBS. 

From  Verbs  53  and  ^. 

§  517.  ©att  ;  f.  m^a'a,  ™^^ .  The  only  nouns  sb  are  those  formed 
by  prefixing  "a  with  a  vowel  to  the  root ;  the  initial  liquid,  as  in  the 
verbs,  being  assimilated  to  the  letter  following,  which  consequently 
receives  Daghesh  (§314).  These  comprise  abstract  and  concrete 
nouns,  which  in  form  resemble  participles  of  the  Hiph'hil  species,  e.  g. 
Masc.  tt^'a  expectation,  5?t2'a  plantation,  tX&Z  expiring,  ^ntt  gift,  HtplQ 
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Staff,  Fern,  niI313  custody,  nbfett  ruins ;  nW^  plague,  Thm  ruins. 
A  few  take  o  or  m  for  the  second  vowel,  e.  g.  "lifeia  saw ;  l^'^att  foun- 
tain, n'l'ntt  seduction. 

§518.  1.  ntjiia,  ytaya,  ntjitt;  f.  ra^i^a,  nntjitj,  nni^^Ta.   Most 

nouns  IB  are  formed  by  prefixing  13,  and  restoring  "I,  which  rests  in  o 
or  M.  These  also  resemble  the  Hiph'hil  species,  e.  g.  y^i'Q  acquaint- 
ance,  210^12  seat ;  H'lbi'Q  Moladah,  m&'litt  possession,  ITl^o'^'n  foundation, 
rribitt  birth-place :  1^yi2  appointed  time,  D&i'Q  ^i^n,  tjpitt  »narc  ; 
rinoi'Q  iow<f,  n^3?ilQ  counsel :  '^O'^'n  foundation,  ^^D^-Q  instruction ;  rTTOItt 
foundation,  n^l^'^i'a  asylum.  In  a  few  nouns  i  remains,  and  rests  in 
(    )  or  (    ),  e.  g.  "li©''^  plain,  ^O'^ll  the  best  part ;  ngi'^'Q  nurse. 

2.  St&tt,  11©^  ;  f.  nnT&jfl.  Some  nouns  'i  are  formed  like  those 
of  SB,  e.  g.  '^'ra  knowledge,  n^tt  station ;  b^n  deluge:  r\2irn  pillar, 

rq^iiid. 

3.  iTDin,  nitJ'^n;  f.  matJin.  Some  nouns  are  formed  from  these 
roots  by  prefixing  in  in  the  same  manner  as  tt,  e.  g.  ItJin  sojourner y 
nriDin  chastisement ;  lt'T\'^T\  must,  'pa'^ri  south, 

§519.  nn©.  A  few  feminine  nouns  are  formed  by  affixing  the 
char.  fem.  Ji-,  and  rejecting  the  first  radical,  e.  g.  T\yi,  knowledge, 
nSl^  counsel,  Jiitj  sleep ;  and  one  by  repeating  the  two  last  radicals, 
viz.  D'^yiSyiS  productions  from  fc^SJ . 

From  Verbs  IS  or  "^S  . 

KAL. 

§520.  1.  Preterite.  D^,  Dp;  f.  JlttjJ,  Httg.  Some  nouns  n^  are 
formed  precisely  like  the  preterite  of  verbs  of  the  same  species,  viz.  by 
rejecting  1  together  with  its  vowel,  e.  g.  ^T  stranger,  ly  cloud,  *\S 
enemy,  ttjn  poor;  t\yi  rival,  niQp  standing  corn:  or  by  rejecting  1, 
and  giving  the  intransitive  vowel  (  )  of  the  second  radical  to  the  first 
(§  384),  e.  g.  b^5  god,  ^5  stranger,  "jS  upright,  H^  corpse,  11?  lamp ;  Ji^y 
witness,  ms  food, 

2.  Dip,  D^p;  f.  Sraip,  nia^p.  Some  retain  1,  which  rests  in  o  or 
«>  e.  g.  nii^  ZigA<,  lis  pwnVy,  Di""  «?ay ;  JTaip  stature,  nxitj  tempest, 
TOS  «Aa/ne :  l^fe^  fame,  *^^n  AoZe,  D^D  /^orse,  ni*i  t<«nd ;  SiJl^'l  fishing, 
TitWl  silence,  JTi^S  /orm,  MlltJ  return.  These,  however,  may  be 
considered  as  formed  from  or  according  to  the  infinitive  absolute  or 
construct. 

VOL.  r.  29 
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3.  Dl^*  In  others  1  is  mobile,  and  takes  the  vowel  (  ),  e.  g.  'Jlif 
vanity^  mitt  deaths  bl^  iniquity ^  ^;ir\  midst.  Once,  where  the  third 
radical  is  i5,  it  has  (   ),  viz.  i^l^  falsehood, 

§521.  1.  I'la,  1^^  ;  f.  npa,  npa.  In  nouna  formed  after  the  pre- 
terite  of  verbs  'I'b,  either  ^  rests  in  a  preceding  ( .  )>  e.  g.  ^^"^  lime,  1^3 
/rwf^,  Ti  posterity,  ^'^'$  city,  y'lS  flower,  'I'lp  icaZZ,  'n'lTO  5on^ ;  H^"^^ 
understanding,  Jl^^H  HiraJi,  JT^'^TC  «ow^, :  or  it  is  mobile,  and  takes  (  ) 
for  its  own  vowel,  e.  g.  in^t  olive,  b^n  strength,  b^b  night,  'j'^;^  e^/e,  jn"^© 
thistles ;  Sl^^'K  hostility. 

2.  littjj,  'jiS'i^.  Some  are  formed  by  affixing  p  to  the  preterite, 
®-  g-  1W  P^iiZe,  ^isb  scorn,  litefe  Joy;  pS'^ri  outside,  'jiD*»!n  medial: 
once  "ji'T^T  proud,  as  from  ^'^t . 

§522.  Infinitive.  U^p\  T-^"^'  A  few  nouns  are  formed  from  the 
infinitive  by  prefixing  ^,  e.  g.  b'^lU'l'  produce,  U^p"^  being,  *T^3n']»  investi- 
gation ;  y^'^'^  adversary. 

»  prefixed. 

§  523.  The  majority  of  nouns  from  this  part  of  verbs  i^  are  formed 
by  prefixing  tt  ;  they  generally  denote  the  place  of  action. 

§524.  1.  Absolute.  Diptt ;  f.  nttiptt.  Examples:  Masc.  *ito  a 
light  (a  place  whence  light  issues),  llDtt  dwelling-place,  pbtt  lodging, 
place,  Diptt  place ;  very  seldom  tt  takes  (  ),  e.  g.  Qintt  Merom  (high 
place),  pntt  race.     Fern.  njiDtt  pZace,  n'liS'Q  net. 

2.  Construct,  a.  Dlptt  ;  f.  STa^ptt.  iMfasc.  TO^ltt  ^JW^enc^MOT,  n^lj-ja 
dwelling-place,  5]1i?ia  darkness,  ^T02  persecution.  Fern.  JiDlitt  iram- 
;)Zm^  fZoMJW,  Snp^ntt  emptiness,  nj^btt  ^Aed,  nniStt  re^,  rTl^Stt  we/. 

§  525.  dipp\ ;  f.  rW31pr\.  A  few  nouns  are  formed  after  the 
infinitive  construct  by  prefixing  f\,  e.  g.  DilTlP  abyss;  nilim  under- 
standing,  JnjIDPl  i?Zace,  nj^ttm  image,  m'^pt^  power  of  resistance,  HSI'in 
medicine,  nSITCn  re^wrw. 


HOPH  HAL. 

§526.  Participle.  Dp^tt  ;  f.  JTap^tt.  The  nouns  of  this  form  are 
few  in  number,  e.  g.  5|yi"a  darkness,  pS^tt  foundling ;  r\pT^  weighty 
burden. 
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From  Verbs  S2) . 

§  527.  Preterite.  ID,  np  ;  f.  nSD,  nno.  These  biliteral  monosyl- 
lables  take  either  ( _ ),  e.  g.  "J^  garden,  b'l  weak,  T^  strong,  bj3  /i^A/,  Tl 
a/fre ;  which  in  some  is  lengthened  into  (  ),  e.  g.  DH  warm,  Dri  per- 
fect :  or  (  ),  e.  g.  "jn  grace,  lb  heart,  t^V  time,  "jp  nest,  l^fJ  end,  "pD  tooth, 
Feminines  are  formed  by  adding  the  term.  n7  and  inserting  Daghesh 
in  the  second  radical,  e.  g.  TV^T]  alive,  !ll2n  warmth,  nbs  hride,  JlBtD 
desolation;  those  which  have  (.  )  in  the  masculine  changing  it  into 
(  )  by  §  101.  2.  5.,  e.  g.  n^a  marsh,  ma  fleece,  ni2T  v^an,  nbti  trorci, 
rrn?  abomination;  unless  the  second  radical  is  a  guttural,  when  the 
(    )  is  retained,  e.  g.  Ji'15  cud. 

§  528.  Infinitive,  lb  ;  f.  MID.  Examples  :  dH  warmth,  f$  strength, 
bj?  yoA:e,  *^p  coZc?,  Dh  fulness,  -[in  oppression.  Feminines  are  formed 
by  adding  rir:  and  changing  6  on  the  insertion  of  Daghesh  into  u,  by 
§  101.  3.  h.,  e.  g.  nbil  a  spring,  JifeH  bridal  bed,  njjlfl  statute,  nsp  &ooM, 
nap  ien^ 

S  prefixed. 

§  529.  noia,  ap-Q,  nbtt,  apt?,  aott,  ap^tt ;  f.  naptt.  These  consist 

of  nouns  formed  from  ^'"p  roots  by  prefixing  12,  e.  g.  Masc.  Kal  pret. 
•fD'Q  covering,  'jii'a  shield;  infin.  ti!5J'13 ybrfre**  ;  Hiph.  part,  aptt  divan, 
"ISU  «^raii ;  DD13  tribute,  yoil  bitterness  ;  ptStt  running  about :  Hoph. 
part.  ^D^tt  covered  walk,  -f^iti  /ear.  i^em.  n^5i^  roZZ,  HlSTtt  thought, 
nnnti  destruction,  nbOIQ  Ai^A  road;  when  the  second  radical  is  a 
guttural,  the  first  takes  (  ),  e.  g.  rTlXtt  curse,  1T\yn  saw;  once  with 
pref.  D,  viz.  napD  euen^ 

n  prefixed. 

§  530.  apn ;  f.  napn.  Examples :  Masc.  bar\  defilement,  Dipri  meZ^ 
tn^.     i^6m.  n^HFl  praise,  nbni^  beginning,  nsni^  mercy,  nbplH  prayer. 

From  Verbs  iib. 

KAL. 

§  531.  Preterite,  nbj,  nb5,  nbs  ;  f.  nbs,  nb5.  The  nounsof  this 
class  which  end  in  H-  are  masculine ;  those  in  T\-  are  feminine,  of 
which  this  is  the  characteristic  termination,  the  radical  H  being  rejected 
by  6  77.  3.,  whence  the  forms  nba  and  nbu  for  nnba  and  nnba .     Ex. 

•''•  TT  T"  T:iT  Tl-' 
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amples :  Masc.  ntri  breast,  nb^  leaff  n^^  stqf,  T\2^  end,  TW^  hard, 
nniDjield,  Fern,  nbbj  oath,  rm  portion,  mj]^  end,  n^jP  hard,  nsi?  Up, 
njTO  year.  Some  have  (  )  for  the  first  vowel,  e.  g.  Masc.  ni55  proud, 
nDD  reviling,  T^l^^  end,  t\$^^  associate.  Fern.  nbJ5  pride,  51^5  elevation, 
riif iQ  hundred,  nifS  corner.  Others  take  (  ),  e.  g.  JiDS  weeping,  Jl^n 
meditation. 

§532.  lb5,  ^bj;  f.  rr^bll,  rr^b^,  nibs,  nibs,  in  some  nb  nouns, 
■*[  mobile  appears  as  the  third  radical,  e.  g.  155?  afflicted,  ibtj  quiet. 
More  frequently  this  letter  rests  in  its  homogeneous  vowel  u,  e.  g. 
Masc.  ini5  meadow,  T\ti  swimming ;  and  twice  in  the  cognate  o,  reject- 
ing the  first  vowel,  viz.  iltj  agate,  ii^Pl  gazelle.  Fern,  mb-1  or  nbS 
exile,  mij^n  thought,  flion  confidence ;  others  reject  the  first  vowel,  e.  g. 
fl13T  whoredom,  tWs^  vision,  tT\1^  deliverance,  tTO.lfi  captivity,  tW_ 
affliction.  Some  feminines  are  formed  by  adding  the  more  usual  ter- 
mination n-,  e.  g.  ni'in  joy,  nj'lS?  nakedness,  nib'O  quietness. 

^533.  'lbs,  ''bS  ;  f.  n^'bH,  n'lba,  n^^ba.  in  other  nouns  '^  takes  the 
place  of  n  final,  the  first  vowel  being  either  retained  or  rejected,  e.  g. 
Masc.  ijpj  pure,  ^^"^  afflicted,  ibs  roast,  ''b^  id.,  ^^tt  crimson ;  ^b'7  water - 
bucket,  '^bs  vessel,  ^""p^  obstinacy,  ^^t^  fruit,  "i^S  splendour,  "^tOp  hardness, 
^yO  captivity.  Fern.  Formed  by  the  addition  of  the  characteristic  n^, 
in  consequence  of  which  ^  receives  Daghesh  conservative,  e.  g.  n'^bl? 
loft,  n'^p)^  afflicted,  nj^tj  captive,  n^^tltp  drinking ;  or  by  affixing  the 
hardened  characteristic  in,  e.  g.  fT'tS  cutting;  tl^'^2.  covenant,  H*i^3 
separation,  t^'^ytO  captivity,  jn'^ntO  pit* 

§  534.  ^^.  Some  nouns  of  the  preceding  form  whose  second  radical 
is  also  n  or  1,  reject  it  according  to  §93.  3.  b.,  e.g.  '^S  aridity  for 
"^tyi ;  ''i|l  howling  for  "^IfcH,  '^S  brand  for  113,  "li?  Aeap  for  '^15,  1*1  irrigation 
fori'i'l. 

§535.  Participle,  nbil,  ibil,  ^bs  ;  f.  nbh,  n;b5,  n;bl5.  Exam- 
ples :  Masc.  nth  prophet,  n'li*'  earZ^  razw,  ni5*1  «eer.  jPem.  (see  the 
form  nbs,  §531)  n^^itj  storm,  nS^in  impiety.  Occasionally  n  is 
changed  into  1  (or  perhaps  we  should  rather  say  the  original  1  is 
restored,  see  §439.  1.  woie),  which  rests  in  the  vowel  u,  e.  g.  ini 
vacuity,  mn  emptiness ;  or  into  *»,  which  rests  in  i,  e.  g.  ^)2h  silence, 
i*in  wheaten  bread,  ibn  sickness.     Fern.  Formed  by  the  addition  of  the 

•    t: 

characteristic  n— ,  which  causes  the  insertion  of  Daghesh  conservative 
in  ^  (§  32),  e.  g.  n^'/Qh  brawler,  T^^'i^  fruitful ;  also  with  u  for  the  first 
vowel,  e.  g.  n^'tSI'^  silence. 
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"Q  prefixed. 

§536.  nb^tt,  T]byn;  f.  nbSi^,  rr^b^'n.  To  these  Ihe  letter  tt  is 
prefixed  with  either  (  .  )  or  (_),  the  radical  T\  resting  in  (  ),  e.  g. 
Masc.  with  (  ),  T\^yn  building,  Hlptt  hope,  n3f:tl  purchase,  TVy^  acci. 
dent,  riDTp'a  the  second;  with  (_),  resembling  the  Iliph.  part.,  STjIplQ 
spinning,  T\'i<y2  sight,  mS'I'Q  greatness.  Fern.  T\^Tn  command,  mpT2 
reservoir ;  tT'Sl'l^  multitude,  t^'^^yQ  pasturing,  fT^SM  figure. 


r\  prefixed. 

§537.  nban,  nb^n,  nbr^n,  nb^n,  rr^b^n,  rr^ban.    When  the  first 

i  t:-  t:'  t:t  tt:  :-  •:- 

radical  is  Js5,  the  weakest  of  the  gutturals,  the  prefixed  n  always 
has  (_),  e.  g.  njj^n  wish,  ?^b^j;p|  curse,  nji|;n  desire.  Otherwise  it 
takes  (  ),  e.  g.  tT\yr\  strife,  nbpn  perfection,  njjpn  hope;  sometimes 
(  ),  e.  g.  nbjlPl  sin,  TMT\T\  deceit ;  and  occasionally  (  .  ),  e.  g.  T\ijhv\ 
labour,  T\b^T\. channel.  Some  end  in  til  or  ty^-  (§494.  I.  2.),  e.  g. 
n^Dtri  idolatry,  n^^Fl  offspring;  tT^biri  destruction,  f\"^':2V\  model, 
n^'bpn  completion,  fT'S'lF)  interest. 

i<  prefixed. 

§  538.  nbDiii ;  f.  Tb^^,  ^^^^-  l-^  ^^^  nouns  are  formed  from  roots 
nb  by  prefixing  i^  with  ( _ )  or  (  ),  e.  g.  HS'^i^  locust ;  n^Hi^  declara- 
tion, nsnst  gift. 


§539.  "jibj,  'ji^'b^,  'ji^'ba,  li''b5,  'ji'ib.V  i;b!|.  Nouns  receiving  the 
termination  "ji  either  reject  n  radical,  e.  g.  "fy^  affliction  for  "jiW 
(§77.  3.),  solirn  sight,  yhn  burning,  "jin  leanness,  "jii^  delight,  fi^W 
noise;  or  change  it  into  i,  e.  g.  ^TOS^  poor,  li'^Sin  meditation,  p'lB  ran- 
dom, 'ji'^5[1  endeavour.  Sometimes  the  second  radical  has  (  ),  and 
receives  Daghesh  conservative  by  §  32,  e.  g.  'ji'^jS  contempt,  *fTO^ 
tablet;  but  when  the  second  radical  is  a  gfttural,  the  (  ,  )  of  the  first 
is  lengthened  into  (  ),  e.  g.  "fry^  conception.  Some  nouns  take  "j-, 
and  change  the  radical  SI  into  '^,  e.  g.  *j^p^  building,  "J^jy  business,  'j'^Sp 
acquisition.  In  one  instance  "}  is  simply  affixed  to  the  form  *»b5,  viz. 
T^  judge. 
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From  Verbs  5*b. 

KAL. 

§  540.  ^TQ,  ^5^12  J  b^Sb.  Those  few  nouns  which  are  formed  from 
roots  ikb  take  either  the  precise  form  of  the  preterite  or  participle,  or 
deviate  from  it  in  the  vowels  alone.  None  of  them  receive  an  addi- 
tional letter,  e.  g.  Pret.  i^lSf  host,  H^m  thirst ;  i^T»^  grass,  ^TCi  basket, 
^!?5  prison,  ^b^  miracle.     Part,  i^-ah  papyrus,  J5Db  wine, 

pi'hel. 

§  541.  ^^12,  fc<SI'52.  A  few  dagheshed  nouns  are  formed  from  these 
roots,  resembling  either  the  preterite  or  infinitive  of  the  intensive  spe- 
cies of  the  verb,  e.  g.  Pret.  i<D5  seat.  Infin.  i^S'l  broken,  i<^rj  sinner, 
K|p  jealous. 

QUADRILITERAL    NOUNS. 

§542.  bbpg,  b^bl2p  ,  Wpp.  These  quadriliterals  are  formed,  not 
by  affixing  an  additional  letter  to  the  root,  but  by  doubling  the  third 
radical,  with  a,  o,  u,  or  I  for  the  intervening  vowel,  e.  g.  Ij;^'^  green, 
ID^T?  quiet;  b'bJlS  pasture,  nrT^i  pleasure  ^  1^535  knob,  '^tii^^  adultery, 
"J^^S^S  thorn-hedge,  b^bltO  snail ;  b'ibpn  obscure,  n*^'l3iO  rain. 


Nouns  Reduplicating  the  First  Radical, 

From  Verbs  2?"3> . 

§543.  npnp,  npnp  ;  f.  nnpnp,  nnpnp,  MnO^O-  These  nouns  are 
formed  like  the  intensive  species  of  verbs  of  the  same  class,  viz.  by 
the  reduplication  and  subsequent  transposition  of  the  first  radical  (see 
§143.  3.).  They  may  be  ranged  under  the  heads  of  preterite  and 
infinitive,  according  to  the  vowels  by  which  they  are  accompanied, 
e.  g.  Pret.  bsbs  cymbal,  WD3^p^  pot.  Infin.  Ip'ljJ  crown  of  the  head, 
nbilbil  skull ;  '^mn  inflammation  :  b5b5  wheel,  n'nn'^  weed,  mm  fear, 
ful, '  i^t^ll  eyelash,  i^pS^j?  mark  ;  JlbVlbn  pain  ;  tr\^'^^  neck,  ntoj^TC)? 
scale :  'I'^T'^t  girded  ;  this  last  form  is  also  assumed  by  a  noun  whose 
root  is  not  J-'b?  viz.  t^1')\  rain. 
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Nouns  Reduplicating  the  Final  Syllable. 

§  544.  bubt2p,  bbbt2p,  btjb^p ;  f.  nbt3bt?jp.  Names  ofcolouM  double 
the  last  syllable,  to  form  diminutives,  e.  g.  D'lfc^  r^d^  U^)2'li<  reddish  ; 
p'n^  green,  p'yp^^  greenish  ;  ^intt  black,  ^ynyrtD  blackish.  Some  attri- 
butives of  other  significations  assume  these  forms,  c.  g.  -JfiDBn  crooked, 
bpbj?5  devious,  Vnbflfi  perverse,  t]DBpy;  rabble.  The  word  niPlTlX 
imstules  is  formed  from  the  root  y^  by  reduplicating  its  principal  let- 
ters and  prefixing  i^  prosthetic.  In  a  few  instances  the  reduplication 
is  merely  connected  with  the  original  word  by  Makkeph,  e.  g.  H'^BTIB'^ 
very  beautiful,  nip"rij?B  wide  opening. 

Nouns  Affixing  or  Inserting  a  Liquid  or  Palatal. 

§  545.  Quadriliterala  formed  by  affixing  a  liquid  to  the  root  for  the 
most  part  take  b,  e.  g.  bT*!^  iron,  b'Q'lS  garden,  bS'l^  darkness,  bil*in 
locust,  bb'yp  ankle,  bi?n5  corolla;  some  take  "j,  e.  g.  1^5  axe,  pisS 
finger-nail.  The  liquid  most  frequently  inserted  is  ^,  e.  g.  SjH^'nTD 
thought,  yryt]  band,  d^'lp  axe,  tS'^^'ITS  sceptre;  in  the  following 
instance  we  have  an  inserted  b,  viz.  ^^tib5  solitary.  The  two  follow- 
ing are  formed  by  affixing  the  palatal  ^,  viz.  ^tSa  treasury,  •p'ln 
Hadrach.  A  few  affix  the  sibilant  tj,  e.  g.  TO'^tibrt  /iw^  tj^'in  sickle, 
ID^'yS^  spider. 

Nouns  of  Miscellaneous  Forms. 

§  546.  The  derivation  of  the  following  quadriliterals  has  not  hitherto 
been  satisfactorily  ascertained,  viz.  Masc.  ^Slt5  treasurer,  D5tlB  edict, 
*1DBp  satrap,  ^p!?  mouse,  I'ipl?  scorpion,  TDJ^B  ^/Zea»  ^^'^'I'Ofin.  Fern. 
niD'li^  ^r<?,  tlbatlH  meadow-saffron. 

MULTILITEBALS. 

§  547.  A  few  nouns  occur  consisting  of  five  or  more  letters,  and 
which  are  not  formed  by  reduplicating  the  final  syllable  (see  §  544) : 
they  are  mostly  Chaldaisms,  and  are  employed,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
only  by  the  later  writers,  e.  g.  I'Qj'^b^  purple  (formed  perhaps  from  the 
root  n^i'l,  with  i5  prosthetic  and  "j  affixed),  blT\yA^  basin  (i^  prosthetic 
and  *i  inserted),  'jiS'l'Ifcll  daric  (a  Persian  coin),  'JE'l'niCnii  satrap, 
pnT&nX  mule,  ^ytt^^  or  IDiTDtlB  copy,  ^'I'lSS  frog  (supposed  to  be 
compounded  of  nSS  and  Tyy)^  TlJp?©  a  l^ind  of  cloth. 
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Compounds. 

§  548.  Some  Hebrew  multiliterals  are  composed  either  of  two  nouns, 
of  a  verb  and  noun,  or  of  a  particle  and  noun  ;  they  consist  for  the 
most  part  of  proper  names :  1.  of  two  nouns,  e.  g.  bb^'^'lS^  Ariel  (lion 
of  God),  bj^^'ina  Gabriel  (man  of  God),  •fb^'^ny;  Abimelech  (father 
of  a  king),  jnl^*l2ln  Hazarmaveth  (court  of  death),  JnllatiS?  Azmaveth 
(might  of  death),  ^lllabs  shadow  of  death,  mnnblD  fire-flame  (this 
word,  which  is  commonly  said  to  be  of  the  Chaldee  form  bS^StD,  may  be 
considered  as  compounded  of  T^Si ,  whose  i5  is  rejected  by  aphasresis 
(§76),  and  mnnb),  :>^nS  food  (from  n&  bread  and  !\3  food)  ;  2.  of  a 
verb  and  noun,  e.  g.  bfe^pTn';'  Ezekiel  (God  strengthens),  Injptn  Heze. 
kiah  (idem),  bi55?^t&;<  Ishmael  (God  hears),  H^'S'TO^  Isaiah  (hoi^,  O 
God) ;  3,  of  a  particle  and  noun,  e.  g.  bl^^jba  worthlessness  (without 
profit). 


CHAPTER    IX. 

INFLECTIONS   OF   NOUNS. 
FORMATION     OF     THE     PLURAL. 

§549.  In  Hebrew,  as  in  most  other  languages,  the  Plural  number 
(^T\'^  '^^jI'I)  is  distinguished  from  the  Singidar  (TlTI^  ''^^'?)  by  a  change 
of  termination ;  and  as  its  nouns  are  all  either  masculine  or  feminine 
(§  493),  there  are  but  two  different  forms  of  the  plural,  one  appropriated 
to  each  gender. 

MASCULINE. 

§  550..  1  The  sign  of  the  Plural  Masculine  of  both  nouns  and  adjec- 
tives is  D  affixed  to  the  singular  form  by  means  of  the  connecting  vowel 
fi-),  e.  g.  *i^  stranger  pi.  D''']5,  bil5  great  pi.  D'^bi'15.  As  the  letter 
D  is  the  only  essential  part  of  the  plural  termination,  the  preceding  *!, 
which  is  merely  the  accompanying  mater  lectionis  of  the  vowel  of 
union,  is  in  many  instances  omitted  in  writing,  the  quantity  of  the 
syllable  remaining  the  same  (§  100.  1.  note),  e.  g.  Di'^sri  sea-monsters 

for  D'^i'^an . 
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2.  When  the  singular,  as  in  patronymics  and  gentile  nouns,  ends  in 
">  (§  515y  the  vowel  of  union  (''7)  is  generally  omitted  altogether,  e.  g. 
"^^Iirr^  Jew  pi.  D'^'lW  for  D'^^'llJT' ;  though  sometimes  the  1  is  suffered 
to  remain  as  an  otiant  even  here,  e.  g.  D'^'^^l^n'^  Esth.  4:7.  8:7., 
D'^^^toS  Chaldeans,  Ezek.  23  :  14.  2  Chron.  36  :  17.,  D'^'^1'1?  Arabs, 
2  Chron.  26  :  7.,  D'^'^niCbB  Philistines,  1  Chron.  14:10.  Occasionally 
the  final  ^  of  the  singular  becomes  mobile,  and  takes  the  vowel  of 
union ;  in  which  case  it  receives  Daghesh  conservative  on  account  of  the 
preceding  short  vowel  (§  32),  e.  g.  D*'^'in^  Hebrews,  Ex.  3:18.,  U^'^tO'D 
Ethiopians,  Amos  9:7.:  but  when  ^  is  mobile  and  preceded  by  a  long 
vowel,  the  mater  leciionis  is  generally  omitted,  e.  g.  ^i5  nation  pi.  D^iU* 

§551.  In  a  few  instances,  which  may  be  regarded  as  Chaldaisms, 
the  cognate  "j  is  adopted  as  the  plural  termination  instead  of  D>  ©•  g» 
Vy^^.  ^^^^^^»  ^^^  31 :  10.  for  W^yi^^ ;  so  l^ijl  islands,  Ezek.  26  :  18., 
•jiiari  wheat,  Ezek.  4  :  9.,  'j'^laj  days,  Dan.  12  :  13.,  y^'^l^  words.  Job 
18  :  2.,  )'^'d)12. kings,  Pro  v.  31  :  3. 

§  552.  In  some  plurals  the  termination  D  or  ^  is  omitted,  and  only 
the  vowel  of  union  retained,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  the  verbs  (§226), 
e.  g.  ■'tJbT&n  2  Sam.  23  :  8.  for  D'^T&blSn ;  so  ^"isb  2  Kings  11:4,  19., 
^a-a  Ps.  45  :  9.,  ^"q:^  2  Sam.  22  :  44.'  Ps.  144  :  2.  Lam.  3  :  14.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  much  disputed  word  "''I^D  Ps.  22  :  17.,  which 
according  to  some  is  to  be  taken  as  a  part.  plur.  for  D'^'^^IS  from  *TOy 
the  weak  letter  T  being  changed  into  i^  ;  this  supposition  is  favoured 
by  the  forms  d'^tpi^TS  Ezek.  28  :  24,  26.  and  nilDi^tj  16  :  57.,  although 
to  agree  with  them  completely  the  i^  should  be  quiescent. 

§  553.  A  greater  anomaly  consists  in  the  change  of  '^—  into  *>— 
besides  the  omission  of  D,  e.  g.  ^T^  Ezek.  13  :  18.,  ^y^  Zech.  14  :  5., 
•^ni-l  Amos  7:1.,  ^Di^n  Jer.  22  :  H.,  'inin  Is.  19  :  9.,'  ^S^iun  20  :  4. 
With  these  may  be  reckoned  the  plurals  of  preeminence,  ^'itJ  and  '^i'li^, 
the  latter  of  which  has  (  )  probably  to  distinguish  it  from  ^yi^t  the 
ordinary  plural  of  plif  with  the  suffix  of  the  first  person.  It  may, 
nevertheless,  be  justly  doubted  whether  the  final  *^-  and  '^-  of  all  these 
instances  are  in  reality  anomalous  plural  terminations  or  pronominal 
suffixes.  See  Gesenius*s  Lehrgebaude,  §  124,  and  Ewald's  Kritische 
Grammatik,  §  164. 

FEMININE. 

§  554.  The  distinctive  termination  of  the  Plural  Feminine  is  the 
feminine  characteristic  t)  (§  494.  2.)  affixed  to  the  singular  by  means 
of  the  connecting  vowel  (i),  e.  g.  bip  voice  pi.  nibip,  5|ro  shoulder 
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pl.  niSJl3.  Since  the  termination  ni  designates  not  only  the  plural 
number,  but  also  the  feminine  gender  of  that  number,  all  nouns  and 
adjectives  which  in  the  singular  end  in  either  of  the  feminine  cha- 
racteristics Jl  or  n,  reject  it  in  the  plural  as  superfluous,*  e.  g.  iTapri 

wisdom  pl.  nton,  nbina  great  pl.  nibii5;  m^  letter  pl.  nra^, 

ri"i3W  Ammonitess  pl.  Vli^siti? ;  n^DblD  kingdom  pl.  ni^Db^  for 
riilpb'a  (the  1  of  nouns  in  n^,  becoming  mobile  in  the  plural,  is  changed 
into  ^,  and  receives  Daghesh  on  account  of  the  preceding  w). 


EXCEPTIONS. 

§  555.  Although  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  nouns  of  both 
genders  take  the  terminations  appropriated  to  them  respectively,  there 
are  yet  many  masculines  which  form  the  plural  in  mi,  as  well  as  femi- 
nines  which  form  it  in  W^-,  while  some  nouns  of  each  gender  take 
alternately  both  d^i-  and  ini .  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the 
termination  of  the  plural  does  not  afliect  its  gender,  which  remains 
the  same  as  in  the  singular. 

§  556.  The  following  masculine  nouns  form  the  plural  by  affixing 
mi,  viz.  'y^  father  pl.  min^  ;  so  nii<  conjurer,  ^2ii5  treasure,  mifi5  sign, 
lijQ'ni^  palace,  bbti^  cluster,  yrO,  thumb,  niSl  cistern,  ^^  roof,  b'li^  lot, 
p'^'l  goad,  njT  tail,  mTH  breast,  f^^lll  vision,  Dibn  dream,  liSTSH  rea- 
son, nStJ  hand-breadth,  i^^S  throne,  XVb  tablet,  b^b  night,  npTtt  altar, 
i^yyi  flesh-fork,  ^m  rain,  ^W'Q  tithe,  Dlp'a  place,  b|5^  staff,  4b^D  wine- 
skin,  ^5  la?np,  niS?  skin,  IS!^  dust,  nto3?  herb,  ^y^  host,  nins  bundle,  bip 
voice,  'n'^p  wall,  2'np  war,  TlT\  wind,  nin^  street,  pim^l  chain,  inblp  table, 
W  name,  ^Sitj  trumpet,  mtj  column,  DiSim  abyss. 

§557.  The  following  feminines  form  the  plural  in  DV»  viz.  pSS 
stone  pl.  D'^ilN: ;  so  m^D12bi$  widowhood^  flbnS  live  coal,  mbp'l  cake, 
nih'n  bee,  m  law,  m^DT  idolatry,  H'^i'DT  branch,  T\W  wheat,  nDtJri 
darkness,  Jlii^  <iot;e,  'ip  pail,  miaDp  5pe/«,  JlJIlb  6ric^-,  Jlb'Q  tt'orc?,  JibiaD 
an<,  nijp  measure,  t01)ib&  concubine,  nmtJS  /aa;,  mS  piece,  rTli^tJ  barley, 
mbhlp  ear  o/  corn,  nt^t?  acacia,  ^5^^^\  fig-tree :  D^^Sa  e^^*  and  D^^WJ 
women  are  used  only  in  the  plural. 


*  An  exception  is  found  in  the  word  n^J* ,  plur.  niria&t  Gen.  31 :  33.  2  Sam. 
6 :  22.  &c.,  where  the  final  T\  is  retained,  probably  to  distinguish  it  more  com- 
pletely from  nia^  plur.  of  nafi<  .  A  few  nouns  in  iniJi  and  ni-  also  retain  the 
fiftal  n,  e.  g.  nb^  door  pl.  nin^-n  Ezek.  41 :  24.,  n^:|5  6om3  pl.  nin^^ps ;  so 
nin'^in  «ijcar».  Is."  2 : 4.  Mic.  4  :  3^,*  nin'^ntt:  pUs,  Ps.  107  :  20.  Lam.  4 :  20. 
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^  558.  The  following  form  the  plural  in  D*^-  or  ni  indifTerently,  viz. 

1.  Masc.  '•'IK  or  n';*'^^^  lion  pi.  n■^';»n^5  or  nr'^K;  so  na  hackle,  'TH 
generation,  bs'^n  temple,  T121  sacrifice,  "jinST  remembrance,  ^i^T  arm,  Di"* 
day,  -ir^  forest,  ^li'^S  basin,  nab  hearty  ^ijCtt  Ught^  12113  fortress^  VlDitt 
toller,  pITti  ^i«^,  ^1^^?^  P^^"'  ll*?^  fountain,  nSTD'Q  comcA,  'JStJ'Q  <Ztcc//- 
iwo^,  "ins  /  irer,  f]0  threshold,  f}^  sin,  023?  ^o«^.  Sp^  ^^^^'  T^^  breach, 
ni<JS  necA:,  nip  ^'raue,  n^"^p  aa;c,  rnXO  field,  n'^lD  «ono'^  JilD^n  pleasure. 

2.  Fein.  n^2i<  «n'6e  pi.  D'^^i^  or  nil2X  ;  so  TVCh^  sheaf,  TW'^W^  cake  of 
<frif?(Z  grapes,  tn'^Sn  «;)ear,  ^jfis  shoulder,  b^^  shoe,  nO^B  Aoo/*,  y^STB  iccc^, 
nj©  year.  3.  Com.  "ji^n  window  pi.  D'^D'^H  or  niD'^H  ;  so  "iSH  courf, 
ni33  talent,  ^IJJ  wm^,  nCJ'a  «/a/,  "T^D  po<,  aj  cZoufi,  D^  time,  D?B  «<ep. 

§  559.  This  indecision  of  the  language  with  regard  to  the  gender  of 
the  plural  we  have  purposely  considered  as  an  anomaly,  and  have  pre- 
sented accordingly  all  the  instances  in  which  it  makes  its  appearance. 
For  notwithstanding  that  rules  might  be  given  which  would  hold  good 
to  some  extent,  and  that  a  ground  of  distinction  might  be  affirmed  to 
exist  in  the  meanings  of  the  two  forms,  which  are  sometimes  found  to 
differ  more  or  less  essentially,  still  the  number  of  cases  which,  after  all 
had  been  done,  must  necessarily  be  considered  as  exceptions,  would 
render  the  attempt  to  reduce  them  to  system  far  more  perplexing  than 
useful.*  Indeed  with  regard  to  those  names  of  things  whose  gender  is 
not  determined  by  their  intrinsic  qualities,  but  depends  upon  the  light 
in  which  they  present  themselves  to  the  mind,  almost  all  nations  differ 
more  or  less  in  their  practice  upon  this  point  both  from  one  another 
and  among  themselves. 

§  560.  Some  nouns,  comprising  both  abstracts  and  concretes,  are 
used  only  in  the  plural  form,  which  indicates  either  protraction  of  time 
or  space,  or  intensity  of  the  idea  they  convey,  e.  g.  D^^H  life  (periods 
of  life),  D'^'D  water  (waves),  'Q^'l^face  (features),  D^laiB  heaven  (heavens, 
superna),  Jni^r\npl  hades  {inferno).  Many  abstracts  appear  in  the 
plural  form  with  a  singular  but  intensive  signification  :  some  of  these 
end  in  D*^-.-,  e.  g.  D'lirii^  loveliness,  D'^b^S5  redemption,  U^yri  love,  D'^SjPt 
old  age,  D'^'lSS  atonement,  U'^^)>)2  consecration,  U^j'iyn  or  D''?'!?''? 
delight,  U^yi'lP':  childhood,  D'^l?^^?  youth,  U^IOin^  compassion,  D'^bDO 
bereavement,  U^Tl'^'^IS  dismissal,  tP'^T[)2T\  bitterness ;  and  others  in  ni, 


•  As  a  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  above  remark,  we  need  only  refer  the 
reader  to  the  signal  manner  in  which  Prof.  Ewald  has  failed,  after  laying  down  a 
multitude  of  rules  often  contradictory  and  unsustained  by  facts,  in  adducing  any 
satisfactory  theory  of  the  gender.    See  his  Kritische  Grammatik,  §§  173,  174. 
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e.  g.  Jnin^a  security,  tlhhiTi  foolishness,  nil2pn  wisdom,T\^^l2  circum- 
cision, ni!;'1?tt  delight,  nibbb  gleaning,  nifc^JJ?  jealousy,  niSl^in  52^?//- 
we**,  nibsnri  guidance.  Add  the  plurales  excellentice,  or  plurals  used 
to  signify  preeminence,  e.  g.  D''ri'bi5  God,  ^^2^^  Lord  (see  §  553), 
rii'5aSl!3  hippopotamus,  &c. 

§561.  Others  are  employed  in  the  singular  with  a  plural  significa- 
tion ;  these  are  for  the  most  part  collectives,  and  consist  of  the  generic 
names  of  animals,  e.  g.  "ijp^  cattle,  ^X2  children,  jrji^?  fowl,  li'iS'  birds 
if  prey,  "ji^S  sheep,  ^ilO  oxen. 


FORMATION     OF    THE     DUAL. 

§  562.  The  Dual  (^y^i'j  ''^'1)  may  be  considered  as  a  secondary  and 
'derivative  form  of  the  plural,  made  by  giving  the  (  )  of  DV  *o  the  *> 
which  it  before  preceded,  and  inserting  (  )  in  its  stead,  thus  D**-. 
This  termination  may  be  affixed  to  masculine  and  feminine  nouns 
ending  in  a  perfect  consonant,  e.  g.  'Ti  hand,  Q^^'i  both  hands;  bj'S  shoe, 
D'^b^S  P^^^  ^f  ^^oes ;  nb'^  door,  D^tlb'^  gate  of  two  leaves  ;  and  also 
to  feminines  ending  in  H^,  after  hardening  H  into  jn,  e.  g.  T\t}t3  Up, 
Dl'lnSip  pair  of  lips. 

§  563.  This  form  is  not  employed  in  Hebrew  as  in  Greek  to  denote 
the  number  two  applied  to  any  object :  it  signifies  more  properly  a 
pair  ;*  whence  its  use  is  restricted  to, 

1.  The  names  of  things  which  in  nature  are  found  existing  in  pairs, 
e.  g.  D^^T^r?  '^^  ^^^*'  ^?^^  '^^  nostrils,  D^S'lS  the  knees,  U^l"^  the  hands, 
Q^?'^!'  or  Deris'!;)  the  hips,  d^^p3  the  wings,  d^^iln^  the  loins,  m^,  the 
eyes,  D^b^'^  the  feet,  D^|1!D  the  teeth  (i.  e.  the  two  rows),  D^lnSi^  the 
lips.  And  hence  the  dual  form  is  retained  when  even  more  than  one 
pair  is  denoted,  e.  g.  D^5^3  the  legs,  applied  to  quadrupeds,  0*^5955  t)Tj3 
six  pair  of  wings,  Is.  6:2.,  D'^5?  WltD  seven  pair  of  eyes,  Zech. 
3:9.;  and  also  after  the  word  bs  all,  every,  e.  g.  Q'lSIS'bDI  D'^'l^STbS 
every  pair  of  hands  and  every  pair  of  knees,  Ezek.  7  :  17.  21  :  12. 

2.  The  names  of  things  made  double  by  art,  as  D'^flb'7  gate  of  two 
leaves,  D^5T^''2  P^^ir  of  scales,  Q^r||?b'a  pair  of  tongs,  W^m  handmill 
(consisting  of  a  pair  of  stones),  D'^b^S  pair  of  shoes. 

3.  The  dual  is  also  occasionally  employed  as  we  use  the  word 
couple,  in  speaking  of  two  things  of  a  kind,  whether  belonging  toge- 

*  On  this  account  it  is  found  in  nouns  only,  and  never  in  verbs. 
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ther  in  pairs  or  not,  c.  g.  the  numeral  D^StJ,  which  in  addition  to  its 
ordinary  meaning,  tioo,  is  used  also  to  denote  a  pair,  as  in  (he  phrase 
Dijtj  0*^3©  in  pairs^  Gen.  7:15.;  D'^lHX'Q  a  couple  of  hundred.  It  is 
often  applied  to  periods  of  time,  e.  g.  D'^'oi'^  a  couple  of  days,  U^^^tO  a 
couple  of  weeks,  D^Slli?  twilight,  U^^TM  midday  ^combining  the  double 
light  of  morning  and  afternoon).  The  word  Dl'ribSJJ  slothfulnessj 
Eccl.  10  :  18.,  would  appear  at  first  sight  to  constitute  an  exception ; 
but  it  may  be  considered  as  referring  to  the  inactivity  of  both  hands,  an 
interpretation  favoured  by  the  latter  clause  of  the  verse  cited.  Comp. 
Prov.  19:24. 

§564.  1.  The  names  of  double  members  of  the  body  appear  also 
with  the  feminine  plural  termination  fii  ;  this  form,  however,  is  rarely 
applied  to  the  members  of  the  natural  body,  but  rather  to  factitious 
imitations  of  them,  or  by  a  figure  of  speech  to  inanimate  objects  sup- 
posed to  bear  to  them  some  analogy,  e.  g.  D'^T^  the  hands,  tliT^  artificial 
hands ;  D'l'BS  ili^  hands,  fliSS  handles ;  D'^S'lp  the  horns,  tfiV)*^  horns  of 
the  altar;  D^Sp3  the  wings,  niSpS  extremities;  D^?3?  the  eyes,  niD'^T 
fountains  ;  ^"^^  heel,  tlilj?!?  footsteps. 

2.  In  a  very  few  instances  the  plural  is  used  in  the  same  signification 
as  the  dual,  e.  g.  ninSiD  the  lips,  Ps.  45  :  3.  59  :  8.  Is.  59  :  3. ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  the  dual  form  occasionally  appears  with  the  figurative 
signification,  e.  g.  D'^l'^  sides.  In  one  or  two  instances  the  dual  is 
superadded  to  the  plural  form,  e.  g.  ntiin  wall,  pi.  DilGin  walls,  du. 
D^tlbH  the  two  walls  of  Jerusalem  (this  form  may  be  explained  in 
another  manner,  viz.  by  supposing  the  H  of  the  singular  to  have  been 
hardened  into  Ti  on  the  recej)tion  of  the  dual  termination  (§562),  and 
Kamets  replaced  by  Hholem) ;  Jl^b  tablet,  pi.  ninib  tablets,  du.  D'^rihb 
the  two  decks  of  a  ship. 


Internal  Changes  of  Nouns. 

§  565.  We  come  now  to  consider  the  changes  in  form  that  nouns 
undergo,  to  indicate  their  various  relations  and  modifications  in  the 
course  of  grammatical  construction  ;  and  here  we  have  to  show, 
1st,  in  what  cases  and  from  what  causes  they  sufTer  a  change  ;  and, 
2dly,  what  the  changes  are  which  they  are  subjected  to. 

1.  With  respect  to  the  first  subject  of  consideration,  we  find  that 
changes  take  place,  a.  in  singular  nouns,  when  passing  from  the 
independent  or  absolute  (Heb.  ni"lp^!3  cut  off,  free)  into  the  construct 
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state,  or  state  of  being  connected  with  another  noun  (Heb.  iniD'^lap 
supported^ ;  b.  in  singular  nouns  on  receiving  the  plural  termination, 
masc.  DV>  ^em.  Jii  (§§  550,  554) ;  c.  in  plural  nouns,  when  passing 
from  the  absolute  into  the  construct  state. 

2.  As  regards  the  changes  themselves,  we  find  that  they  are  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  the  mutable  vowels  :  thus  a  long  mutable  vowel 
becomes  shortened  or  rejected,  a  short  one  lengthened  or  rejected,  and 
sometimes  in  consequence  of  a  rejection  a  new  syllable  is  formed. 
The  only  changes  that  take  place  in  the  consonants,  besides  the  addi- 
tion of  D^^T  and  tli  to  form  the  plural,  are  those  of  fem.  sing,  nouns 
ending  in  n7,  which  in  the  construct  is  converted  into  jn-_-,  and  of 
nnasc.  plur.  nouns,  which  in  the  construct  reject  the  final  D  • 

§  566.  It  must  here  be  remarked  that  all  nouns  do  not  suffer  these 
changes,  and  that  in  those  which  are  subjected  to  them  they  do  not 
take  place  in  precisely  the  same  manner.  It  will  therefore  be  neces- 
sary to  treat  separately  of  each  of  the  cases  above  enumerated,  showing 
what  nouns  undergo  the  changes  referred  to,  and  what  those  changes 
are.  And  here  we  find  on  examination  that  in  each  of  the  above 
cases,  viz.  in  the  formation,  a.  of  the  singular  construct,  b.  of  the 
plural  absolute,  and  c.  of  the  plural  construct,  the  nouns  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes,  containing,  1.  those  which  suffer  no  vowel, 
change  ;  2.  those  which  suffer  one  vowel-change  ;  and,  3.  those  which 
suffer  two  changes. 


A.     SINGULAR    CONSTHUCT. 

§  567.  The  term  Construct  is  applied  to  the  condition  of  a  noun 
which  is  followed  and  restricted  by  another,  as  compared  with  that  of 
one  not  thus  followed  and  restricted.  As  examples  of  the  two  states 
we  may  take  the  expressions,  1^  hand,  niJl^  ^^  the  hand  of  Jehovah; 
in  the  latter  of  which  the  meaning  of  the  word  hand  is  not  left  unre- 
stricted as  in  the  former,  but  is  qualified  as  being  the  hand  of  Jehovah 
and  of  no  other.  The  closeness  of  this  connection  is  shown  moreover 
by  a  quick  pronunciation  of  the  first  noun,  in  order  to  arrive  sooner  at 
the  end  of  the  whole  compound  expression.  From  this  it  results,  that 
the  noun  in  the  construct  shortens  or  rejects  one  of  its  vowels,  or,  if 
practicable,  shortens  one  and  rejects  another;  while  the  qualifying 
noun,  which  undergoes  no  restriction  of  its  meaning,  does  not  suffer 
any  contraction  of  its  form.     And  hence  the  relation  of  possessor  and 
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possessed  is  exhibited  in  the  Hebrew  in  a  more  philosophical  manner 
than  in  the  classical  and  other  languages,  where  the  qualifying  noun 
is  inflected  to  point  out  this  relation,  while  that  which  is  qualified 
remains  unchanged. 

§  568.  As  the  formation  of  the  construct  state  consists  in  shortening 
or  altogether  rejecting  one  or  more  of  the  vowels  of  the  absolute  when 
practicable,  it  of  necessity  depends  entirely  upon  the  form  of  the  word, 
and  not  upon  its  gender  or  signification,  whether  on  entering  this 
state  it  is  to  suffer  any  change  or  not,  as  also  what  change  if  any 
it  shall  undergo.  In  this  respect  all  nouns  may  be  divided  into  the 
following  three  classes,  observing  that  those  ending  in  H-  change  this 
termination  into  M--,  as  already  remarked  (§565.2.),  besides  slightly 
differing  from  other  nouns,  as  will  be  seen,  in  the  internal  changes 
which  they  undergo. 

1.  Nouns  which  in  forming  the  construct  suffer  no  change,  but 
retain  the  form  of  the  absolute  ;  those  with  n  -  merely  changing  the 
termination  into  Dv 

2.  Nouns  which  suff*er  one  change,  viz.  the  shortening  or  rejection 
of  a  vowel ;  those  in  H;-  suflTering  a  rejection. 

3.  Nouns  which  suffer  two  changes,  viz.  the  shortening  of  one 
vowel  and  the  rejection  of  another ;  those  in  H--  undergoing  both  a 
rejection  and  the  consequent  formation  of  a  new  syllable. 


First  Class. 

§  569.  I.  The  first  division  of  the  first  clags  comprises, 
a.  All  monosyllabic  nouns  with  a  long  immutable  vowel,  i.  e.  one 
accompanied  by  a  matei'  leclionis,  e.  g.  ^ii5  light,  Di*^  day ;  li'ari  he-ass, 
lii^iD  leaven :  O^D  horse,  TyT\  wind ;  b^S5  limit,  bl2T  habitation :  *l'^i? 
city,  y^t>  wall;  b^"!^  tin,  T!ll5  lord.  As  these  nouns  have  but  a  single 
vowel,  which  can  neither  be  shortened  nor  rejected  (§100.  1.),  the 
form  of  the  construct  must  necessarily  remain  the  same  as  that  of  the 
absolute.  With  them  may  be  classed  monosyllables  with  the  vowel 
(  ),  which  seldom  suffer  any  change  in  the  construct,  e.  g.  "j^l  son,  lb 
heart,  "j^y  tree,  dlD  name  ;*  *^^5;a  well,  IS^T  loolf,  1S5S  pain. 


*  Sometimes  however,  especially  when  followed  by  Makkeph,  these  nouns 
shorten  their  (  „  )  into  (  ..  ),  e.  g.  ""ja  1  Sam.  20 :  30,  31.,  also  -JSI  Deut.  31 :  23.., 
-ab  Prov.  20 :  5.  22  :  15.,  "DTa  Gen.  16 :  15. 
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b.  Monosyllables  with  a  short  vowel,  which  of  course  admits  neither 
of  contraction  nor  rejection  (§  103),  e.  g.  3i5  roof,  b'^  poor,  IJl  moun- 
tain,  tia  piece  ;  tjl'rj  honey,  tai^'a  a  Utile. 

c.  Dissyllables  whose  first  syllable  is  short  and  mixed,  and  whose 
second  is  long  and  immutable,  e.  g.  "li'DTlS  song,  bitjp"52  stumbling -block  ; 
"^iSil  hero,  ^ig^  sparrow  :  tj^lab^  garment,  t\^^b)2  kingdom  ;  ^^3^  early 
fruit,  n^S^  heap  :  b'^  ^I'D  division,  "l^^abpl  pupil ;  ^^^^  mighty,  n'^SS 
great.  Here  the  nature  of  both  syllables  forbids  any  contraction  or 
rejection  of  the  vowels  (see  §§  100.  1.,  103.);  the  same  is  the  case 
when  the  last  also  is  a  short  mixed  syllable,  e.  g.  bt'^S  iron,  IjJ^"^  axe. 

d.  Dissyllables  whose  first  syllable  is  simple,  with  either  a  long  or 
short  vowel,  and  whose  second  is  short  and  mixed.  These  comprise 
all  that  class  of  nouns  usually  termed  Cegholates,  from  the  Ceghol 
which  constitutes  their  ultimate  vowel,  except  when  changed  into 
Pattahh  through  the  influence  of  a  final  guttural  (§  501.  2.).  In 
passing  into  the  construct  state  they  undergo  no  change  in  either 
syllable  : — for  none  can  take  place  in  the  second,  since  it  is  both  short 
and  mixed  (§  103)  :  and  the  first  does  not  admit  of  rejection,  on  ac- 
count of  the  accent  which  accompanies  it ;  and  if  long,  it  cannot  be 
shortened,  as  it  forms  a  simple  syllable,  e.  g.  ^jblQ  king,  S^'IT  seed,  ^^^5 
boy  :  ISO  book,  tllil}  splendour ;  lOHp  holiness,  ITai  javelin.* 

II.  All  feminine  nouns  ending  in  fl-f,  which  being  put  into  the 
state  of  construction  change  their  termination  into  m.-j  6»  g-  nHStJ 
maid-servant  constr.  inrt&tO.  The  reason  of  this  peculiarity  appears 
to  be,  that  the  final  long  vowel  offers  a  hindrance  to  that  close  con- 
nection of  the  two  nouns  which  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the 
construct  state  :  on  this  account  the  (^  )  is  shortened  into  (  )  ;  and  as 
n   cannot  end  a  mixed  syllable,  it  is  hardened  into  its  cognate  in 

*  Except  ^5T!3/ce/w5  constr.'l^'i,  Deut.  7  :  13.  28  :  4,  18,  51.,  ^'^}  plantco  nstr. 
ri:3,  ^nn  vanity  constr.  'b^tl  Eccl.  1:2.  12  :  1.,  S>3^.  seven  constr.  2?3^,  jJ'nt 
«ee<i  constr.  once  S''nt  Num.  11:7., 'n'ln  chamber  constr.  I'lri ;  also  dissyllables 
l"s  and  "^b  mobile,  which  in  the  construct  incline  to  rest  in  their  homos;eneous 
vowels,  e.g.  "j'l&J  nothingness  constr.  "jlj^ ,  'nVD  death  constr.  rilTa,  tj.'^Pl  midst 
constr.  'r^in  ,  'i';ii<  naught  constr.  'J'^X  ,  JT;i2  house  constr.  n'^2  ,  Jf^ia  valley  constr. 
i<^5  ,  h^b  night  constr.  b^'b . 

t  Nouns  ending  in  >!-,  which  are  masculine,  do  not  harden  the  final  tl;  this 
being  a  radical,  and  therefore  remaining  unchanged:  but  they  lengthen  (  )  into 
(  )  contrary  to  the  principle  of  the  construct,  thus  nppTS  possessio7i  constr.  HDpa , 
T^y22  field  constr.  iTila  .  The  cause  of  this  seems  to  be,  that  the  close  connec- 
tion between  the  two  nouns  attracts  the  tone  of  the  former  more  strongly  to- 
wards the  latter,  and  thus  lengthens  the  syllable  which  it  accompanies. 
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(§73.  2.  d.).  The  following  are  tlie  nouns  which  constitute  the 
second  division : 

a.  Feminine  dissyllables  ending  in  Hy  whose  first  vowel  is  long  and 
immutable,  e.  g.  Hi^iS  dirt  constr.  fixis,  so  Hljip  height,  TMX\lb  storm, 
triiTDS  good  news  ;  TWO  mare,  JTI^K  or  JTlptif^  hand,  HD^bp  kingdom  ; 
n^*!©  songf  T\T^y^  lyric.  Among  these  may  be  included  feminine 
nouns  formed  from  the  preterite  of  verbs  "lb.  c.  g.  TTI^  high  place,  TTOp 
standing  com,  whose  first  vowel  is  retained  as  supplying  the  place  of 
the  rejected  1 . 

h.  Feminines  in  H-- ,  whose  first  syllable  is  short  and  mixed,  whether 
ending  in  a  vowelless  letter,  e.  g.  TVCtl'H^  speech  constr.  D^TDK,  so 
♦ibpil?  garment ;  T\1f)T\  scorn,  T\T\V  nakedness ;  n^5?  ^f^oiden,  nbiy 
unrighteousness  j  rTDDn  wisdom,  TMy}!$  cunning  ;  niDBn  liberty,  nK'D^ 
impurity:  or  in  a  letter  with  Daghesh,  e.  g.  nr\H  terrour  constr.  nRH; 
so  JTlp  impurity,  Slb^lQ  roll,  H^tin  praise  ;  nStt  smiting,  n©^  tempta- 
tion j  nsn  law,  nSD  tent. 

c.  Feminine  trisyllables  in  T\--  whose  first  syllable  is  short  and 
mixed,  and  whose  second  is  long  and  simple,  e.  g.  JlDBTO  overthrow 
constr.  nDBTO ,  so  T\btlD*Q  ruin  ;  SrTl^33  early  Jig,  H^^H  tcound  ; 
•T1j53  care,  tll^JJ^  request.^ 

Second  Class, 

§  570.  I.  The  second  class  comprises  all  nouns  which  in  forming  the 
construct  either  shorten  or  reject  a  vowel :  the  contraction  takes  place 
only  in  the  ultimate,  and  the  rejection  only  in  the  penultimate. 

1.  Those  in  which  a  vowel  is  shortened  are : 

a.  Monosyllables  with  the  long  vowel  (  ),  which  being  mutable 
(§100.  2.)  is  shortened  into  (_)  on  account  of  the  quickness  of 
pronunciation  proper  to  nouns  in  the  construct  state,  caused  by  the 
hastening  onward  of  the  voice,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  qualifying 
noun,  e.  g.  yr\  fish  constr.  3i'l,  so  D*^  hlood,  *1T  stranger,  ^'^  hand,  t?*^ 
poor  ;f  'j'a'r  time  constr.  IIQT  >  so  ItiS  writing,  Ip';^  honour. 

*  Many  nouns,  however,  which  end  in  t\^^  change  each  ( ^ )  into  its  modifi- 
cation (  ),  e.  g.  na^-a^  kingdom  constr.  nsb^^ ,  so  n^nbiQ  war,  nlsTlJTa^ 
dominion,  flSS*!^  chariot,  &c. ;  and  illnBTiJia  species  constr.  rinBT2J!Q ,  where  (_) 
is  taken  instead  of  (..)  on  account  of  the  strong  guttural  H  (§  84.  1.). 

t  Except  ^S  cloud,  whose  long  vowel  accompanying  a  weak  guttural  is  occa- 
sionally found  unchanged  in  the  construct,  e.  g.  btt  353  Is.  18:  4.  Ezek.  41:  25. 
Prov.  16:15. 
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h.  Dissyllables  whose  first  vowel  is  long  and  immutable  (§  100.  1.), 
and  whose  second  is  (  ),  which  is  shortened  into  (_)  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding, and  for  the  same  reason,  e.  g.  ^Sii^  treasure  constr.  ^Sii^,  so 
iDiS  star,  iTSi'Q  sitting-place  ;  T^IS  necklace,  1^^5?  Jiute  ;  bD'^Jl  temple, 
ntO'i^  best  part. 

c.  Dissyllables  whose  first  syllable,  being  short  and  mixed,  admits 
neither  of  contraction  nor  rejection  (§  103),  and  whose  second  vowel 
is  (  ),  which  as  before  is  shortened  into  (  ),  e.  g.  it^yi  sanctuary 
constr.  lij'^p^,  so  'JST^'Q  dwelling,  '0^11^12  judgment  ;  ^ll'yn  space,  p'n'yn 
distance;  J^HM  corruption,  l^^ljj  offering :  in  some  the  initial  mixed 
syllable  is  formed  by  Daghesh  in  the  second  letter,  e.  g.  ^3i|j  husband- 
man constr.  'nSif!,  so  ^©2sf|  vow  of  abstinence,  '^SS  talent.  In  this  class 
may  be  included  some  dissyllables  whose  ultimate  vowel  is  (  ),  which 
also  is  shortened  into  (  )  (§101.  2.  c),  e.  g.  U^112  altar  constr. 
nattt,  tMf^m  burden  constr.  inJ^telQ  ;*  bj513  staff  constr.  bj^tt  and 
alsobjjtt. 

2.  Those  in  which  a  vowel  is  rejected  are : 

d.  Dissyllables  whose  first  vowel  is  (  ),  and  whose  second  is  long 
and  immutable :  these  reject  the  first  vowel,  e.  g.  'ji'lij  lord  constr. 
liny;,  so  bins  great,  Dlptt  place,  DlbtD  peace;  1j'rr\^  blessed,  DISIJ 
mighty,  UT\^  naked ;  ©"^"IJ  corn-stack,  ^^i^J  prince,  2^^^  liberal,  'T^Sp 
harvest,  ^p5  innocent,  'ibp  roasted  grain.  And  also  some  whose  first 
vowel  is  (    ),t  e.  g.  y'^b)^  interpreter  constr.  y^blf2. 

e.  Trisyllables  whose  first  syllable  is  short  and  mixed  by  means  of 
Daghesh  in  the  second  letter,  whose  second  vowel  is  (  ),  and  whose 
third  syllable  contains  a  quiescent  semi-vowel.  As  both  the  first  and 
third  syllables  are  immutable  (§§  101.  1.,  103),  the  vowel  of  the  second 
is  rejected  in  the  construct,  and  generally  also  the  Daghesh  in  the 
second  letter,  which  is  then  no  longer  required  (§  33.  1.),  e.  g.  lil3T 
wiewor^/ constr.  li^pT*  so  'ji'^bs  consumption,  )'T\'2.tS  destruction.  Some- 
times,  however,  Daghesh  is  retained,  e.  g.  "jilSIi^  labour  constr.  "ji^SSS?. 

II.  a.  Feminine  dissyllables  in  n--  whose  first  vowel  is  either  (  )  or 
(  ),  making  a  simple  syllable,  which  not  being  immutable  is  rejected, 
e.  g.  JlSp  end  constr.   JHS]?,  so  JlBTD  lip,  fijtj  year  ;  W'n  knowledge, 

*  A  few  nouns  of  the  form  ^Wp5a  change  the  first  vowel  into  ( ^ )  and  the 
second  into  (_),  viz.  inlnaa  key  constr.  ninB^ ,  so  y^'^"^  lair,  'nl'^'Q  outcry j 
naUJa  womby  )^iii72  staff. 

t  Except  when  the  letter  bearing  this  vowel  is  X ,  which  on  account  of  its 
weakness  retains  its  vowel  in  the  constr.,  e.  g.  &13!?5  stall,  131T!^  hyssop,  TiSX 
ephod  (see  §  88.  2.). 
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Hi^tt  hundred,  Hi^B  corner,     b.  Some  trisyllables  whose  first  vowel  is 
long  and  immutable  reject  the  second,  e.  g.  naiPin  abomination  constr. 

Third  Class, 

§571.  The  third  class  comprises  all  dissyllables  which  suffer  two 
changes. 

I.  The  following  reject  the  first  vowel,  and  shorten  the  second  : 

a.  Dissyllables  which  have  a  (  )  in  each  syllable ;  these,  being 
mutable,  are  both  affected,  e.  g.  ^10^  Jlesh  constr.  '^tes,  so  1^*1  word, 
nnt  gold,  DDn  wise,  C]JS  wing.* 

b.  Dissyllables  whose  first  vowel  is  (  ),  and  whose  second  is  (  ) ; 
in  passing  into  the  construct  state,  the  former  is  rejected,  and  the  latter 
changed  into  the  simplest  short  vowel  (.)  (§  101.  2.  c),  e.  g,  1J5T  old 
man  constr.  "jpT,  so  *il^n  court,  pTD  inhabitant.'f 

c.  Dissyllables  which  have  (  )  for  the  first  vowel  and  (  )  for  the 
second,  e.  g.  aab  heart  constr.  3lb,  so  2315?  vine,  *^;?te  hair. 

II.  Feminine  dissyllables  in  n-  whose  first  syllable  begins  with  a 
vowelless  letter,  and  has  a  long  mutable  vowel.  Upon  the  rejection  of 
this  vowel  there  will  be  two  concurrent  Sh'was  at  the  commencement 
of  the  word,  the  first  of  which  is  changed  by  §  103.  4.  into  (  .  )»  ©•  g* 
nD*!^  blessing  constr.  D^'IjI  for  IDD'IS,  so  nj'jS  righteousness,  JlbaS 
corpse  ;  occasionally  into  (  ),  e.  g.  nbMS[  cart  constr.  nb^:i?  for  TbyS_ ; 
so  rranS  beast ;  and  sometimes,  especially  when  the  second  radical  is 
a  guttural,  into  (   ),  e.  g.  TTMP"^  rebuke  constr.  tT\'$^  for  ^1*155. J 


*  Except  nbn  milk  constr.  :s^n  . 

t  Except  those  from  verbs  SiV ,  e.  g.  S<ba  full  constr.  N^^  ;  a  few  others  which 
retain  the  {)  of  the  absolute,  e.  g.  '^^nfive  constr.  123 a H ,  so  "^y^  mire,  3J55 
heel ;  and  the  following,  which  in  the  construct  take  two  Ceghols,  viz.  "Tna  wall 
constr.  'n'la ,  so  *r\^^  thigh,  rjins  shoulder,  and  once  ^23  heavy  Is.  1:4.  In  Is. 
11 :  14.  tins  retains  the  absolute  form. 

X  Except  the  two  following  which  retain  their  first  syllable  unchanged,  viz. 
JT^y^a  cave  constr.  ri'n^O ,  H^^Pl  channel  constr.  r\b5Pl ;  and  a  few  which  in  the 
construct  ends  in  D ... ,  e.  g.  "T^iS?  crovm  constr.  H'^.ISS,  •l^^'n  cake  constr.  nbs'l. 
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Paradigm  of  the  Singular  Construct, 

FIRST    CLASS. 

D. 

NO.    I. 
C.                                   B.                        A. 

Const.      Abs. 

ISO    "ISD 

...  ..            ...  .. 

1        Const.          Abs.        1      Const.    Abs.     ]  Const.   Abs. 

.-tfnp  mp 

:    b^?n^    b^^^n^-?   :   Ii?'D   tir53   :    ^^?   T5; 

( 

NO.    II. 

:;.                          B.                      A. 

Constr. 

Abs.       1    Constr.       Abs.        |      Const.       Abs. 

nbizi^)^  :  trim  rnm  :  Jnj^i::^  n^lii 

m^^ 

m^^  :  n^:?^  nb^^j  :  tm^  riD^iD 

miijj^ 

n^]?:a  :    r\3^    n|^  :  n^tp  n^i? 

SECOND    CLASS. 

•     E. 

NO.    I. 

D.                           C.                        B.                     A. 

Const.       Abs.      1 

Const.     Abs.    1     Const.        Abs.    |  Const.      Abs.    |  Cons.  Abs. 

■jilK  -jilij  :  Wf)^  ^^pl2  :  ^I^'IJ^  "Cjlj^  :  :i5    :;^ 

NO.    II. 

B.                                 A. 

Const.         Abs.        1   Const.     Abs. 

— :                 T  ••                       —   :           T  T 

THIRD    CLASS. 

NO.    11.                             NO.    I. 

Const.         Abs.       I      Const.     Abs. 
— :    '  T  T   :       •  —  :  t  t 

n^nia  n^^rtn  :  nisb  nnb 
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B.      PLUBAL    ABSOLUTE^ 

§574.  The  affixing  of  the  plural  terminations  masc.  D^-,  fern,  ni, 
gives  rise  to  certain  changes  in  the  vowels  of  nouns,  similar  in  principle 
to  those  which  occur  in  forming  the  singular  construct ;  for,  as  the 
close  connection  of  a  noun  in  the  construct  with  that  which  follows  it 
causes  the  hurrying  over  of  the  voice  to  arrive  at  the  principal  accent 
of  the  compound  term,  which  is  that  of  the  last  word, — so  in  forming 
the  plural,  the  Jiddition  of  a  syllable  which  must  always  receive  the 
accent  (§55.  1.)  carries  the  tone  forward,  and  this  necessarily  gives 
rise  to  changes  in  the  vowels  (§  103.  1.).  But  although  the  producing 
causes  are  similar  in  the  two  cases,  the  effects  are  not  always  the 
same.  This  arises  from  the  fact,  that  the  plural  terminations  of  both 
genders  are  asyllabic,  and  give  their  vowel  to  the  final  letter  of  the 
singular,  whose  ultimate  vowel  if  long  is  retained,  e.  g.  d  blood, 
T  handf  ni'l  word,  plur.  U'^Wt  D'^'l^  D'^'IS'^  ;*  or  if  short,  must  be 
lengthened  to  form  a  simple  syllable,  the  accent  being  already  occu- 
pied by  the  termination,  e.  g.  ^H  mountain,  ?jbla  king,  plur.  D''*in, 
D'^pbtJ.  In  the  singular  construct,  on  the  contrary,  where  no  such 
necessity  exists,  the  vowel. change  consists  in  shortening.  But  this 
distinction  extends  only  to  the  change  of  one  vowel  into  another ; 
for  the  causes  which  effect  the  retention  of  the  absolute  form  or  the 
total  rejection  of  a  vowel  in  the  formation  of  the  singular  construct, 
operate  also  in  that  of  the  plural  absolute :  thus,  immutable  vowels 
remain,  e.  g.  D^D  horse,  bip  voice,  tJ^Sb'Q  clothes,  plur.  D^^O^D,  flibip, 
D'^TDISb'Q  ;  while  others  are  rejected,  e.  g.  Dip'59  place,  ^'ips  overseer, 
pb-a  interpreter,  plur.  Milsipia,  D^TP?'  t]''?''^^-  These  are  the 
principal  rules  to  be  observed  in  forming  the  plural  absolute  ;  and 
according  as  they  severally  apply,  nouns  may  be  divided  into  the 
three  following  classes : 

1.  Those  which  undergo  no  change  whatever  on  receiving  either 
of  the  terminations  d'^T  ^^  mi . 

2.  Those  which  reject  a  vowel. 

3.  Those  which  reject  one  vowel,  and  change  another. 

*  Except  baa  camely  which  in  the  plural  shortens  the  (^)  of  the  second 
radical  into  (.),  and  consequently  inserts  Daghesh  in  the  third,  thus  ni^aa  . 
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First  Class, 

§  575.  To  the  first  class  belong  the  nouns  included  in  a,  b,  c,  Div.  I. 
of  the  first  and  second  class  of  Construct  nouns ;  and  all  nouns  ending 
in  n-,  with  the  exception  of  those  whose  first  syllable  is  mixed. 

1.  Nouns  in  a  of  the  first  class,  whose  vowel  is  immutable,  e.  g. 

ttrm,  nibip,  ni'iiisn;  d'lp^D,  D^bin^;  d^^^©,  d^Tsi;:*  with  ( j 
a^'15,  mi,  D'i'is?,  nitti»,  from  ^5,  >d,  1^$^,  dt»  ;t  m^?:a/D^n^5T. 

2!  Those  in  h  of  the  first  class  with  (  )  retain  this  short  vowel, 
and,  being  derived  for  the  most  part  from  roots  5?i?,  receive  Daghesh 
forte  in  the  second  radical,  e.  g.  Ini55,  D^^^l,  D*'12il>  ;t 

3.  Those  in  c  can  likewise  undergo  no  change,  e.  g.   D'^'^i'QT'JG , 

4.  Those  in  a  of  the  second  class  retain  their  long  vowel  (  ),  which 
on  the  reception  of  the  plural  termination  must  form  a  simple  syllable 
(see  above,  §574),  e.  g.  DW,  D^ID'H,  D^nt,  d'i^\  D^^nnS  .§ 

5.  Those  in  h  likewise  sufl^er  no  change,  e.  g.  fiiisii^,  D'i^DiS;|| 
D'lTtt^S  ;  D^bD'in  and  nibD'in. 

6.  Those  in  c  suffer  no  change,  e.  g.  D'^tJ'^lp'a  ,^  fliSSTOIfl,  D^'DSM ; 

•      T       •  •      T       •  •   T      • 

7.  To  nouns  undergoing  no  vowel-change  on  the  reception  of  the 
plural  termination  may  be  added  the  feminines  in  n--,  except  dissylla- 
bles whose  first  is  a  mixed  syllable  ending  in  a  vowelless  letter,  e.  g. 

mm;  m^r^iji,  niD^btt;  nin^t?,  tw^y:-,  ttm-.  nin^sa,  nin^^n  ; 

*  Except  dii  pi.  t]'i^;j  for  di:a;i'^ ,  ^'^'^^  pi.  tr^'^'S  for  n'^'^'lt  (see  §  93.  3.  &.)  (once 
d">'n''?5  Judg.  10 :  4.,  probably  to  correspond  with  the  preceding  D'l'n^SJ  from  y^)i 
nin  pi.  d^n^n  l  Sam.  13 : 6.,  "^1^  pi.  d^^lia  Hos.  12 :  12.,  pW  pl.^d^pp^^  Cant. 
3  :  2.,  nsi'n  pl.^  d^'i^^  and  di'll^  2  Chron.  35^:  13. 

t  Except  'jSl  pi.  d"i5S  J  and  also  monosyllables  with  {)  from  roots  '$'$ ,  which 
shorten   (   )  into    (.)  on  account  of  the  following  Daghesh  forte,   e.  g.   ^^^ 

pi.  d'lini^/yn  pi.  d-^sin,  75  pi.  d-^^^,  "jp  pi.  d-isp;  di<  pi.  niiais,  sb  pi.  niai 
(§101.2.  6.). 

i  Except  nn  pi.  d^-lfl ,  ^S  pi.  d'l'lQ ,  "ito  pi.  d'i'lia  by  §  84. 3.,  and  da  pi.  d'^da  , 

sns  pi.  d^riQ ,  ^12  pi.  y-k-q  judg.  5 :  10. 

§  The  two  following  shorten  (^)  into  (_  ),  and  take  Daghesh  forte  in  the  last 
radical,  viz.  d^  pi.  tr^'n'^  (to  distinguish  it  from  d''^^  pi.  of  di'^),  'j^t  pi.  d'lS^t . 

II  Except  ydi-Q  pi.  d-«:?^ia ,  "jsij^  pi.  d'lsaii^ . 

ir  Except  prj'i^.  pi.  d-ijsn'na  oc  dijrnna ,  "j^uiza  pi.  d'^sayia ,  nsta  pi. 
.ninat^ ,  i]^??  pi.'  niipa .       '  * 
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Second  Class. 

§  576.  To  the  second  class,  comprising  nouns  which  reject  a  vowel 
in  forming  the  plural,  belong  those  in  d  and  e  of  the  second  class 
Singular  Construct,  and  all  those  of  the  first  division  of  the  third  class, 
including  some  of  the  exceptions  in  the  note  to  b, 

1.  Those  in  d  of  the  second  class  reject  the  first  vowel,  as  in  the 
singular  construct  (see  §570.  2.),  e.  g.  D^'Si'lN:.,  D^'bi^Il,  m'^ipo ; 
0*^13^5 ;  n^^'^blQ,  D^T^D,  D'^1'1^3  . 

2.  Those  in  e  reject  the  second  vowel,  as  in  the  singular  construct, 

e.  g.  D'^?i'^b5,  ni3i"iDT,  r\imiD ;  niDi'im  ;  D^iDinis. 

3.  Those  of  Class  III.  Div.  I.  reject  the  first  vowel,  e.  g.  D'^'lll « 

D^^nnT,  D^^Dn  ;*  n^5j?T,  n^-isn,  d'^SDtJ ;  t^innb,  n^^nj?  ••  as  also  those 

in  the  note  to  h,  e.  g.  D''*^'15»  tlib'l^,  tliBfl3 ;  the  plural  of  tOW  how- 
ever  is  D'^tDlsn . 

Third  Class. 

§  577.  The  third  class  comprises  nouns  which  in  forming  the  plural 
lengthen  one  vowel,  and  reject  another,  viz.  those  included  in  d  of 
Class  I.  Div.  I.,  termed  Cegholates,  and  those  in  b  of  Class  I.  Div.  II. 
whose  first  syllable  ends  in  a  vowelless  letter. 

1.  Those  of  the  Cegholates  which  have  for  their  ultimate  vowel 
either  (  )  or  (  ),  can  retain  it  only  so  long  as  the  last  syllable  remains 
mixed,  which  is  always  the  case  in  the  singular,  both  absolute  and 
construct:  but  on  the  reception  of  one  of  the  plural  terminations  U'^- 
or  Jni ,  each  of  which  gives  a  vowel  to  the  last  radical,  the  syllable 
containing  the  short  vowel  in  question,  now  become  the  penult,  must 
be  made  simple  ;  and  as  the  accent  is  necessarily  given  to  the  ultimate 
(§  56.  1.),  this  can  be  accomplished  only  by  lengthening  its  vowel, 
which  in  general  is  done  by  taking  for  the  short  ( „  )  or  ( _ )  the  first  long 
vowel  (   )  (§  102.  2.  6.),  at  the  same  time  rejecting  the  first  vowel  by 

§  103. ).',  e.  g.  tfbtt, nsD,  :?ir,  ngh,  pi.  n'^pbti,  n^^^o,  n^nr,  D'^^i^a-f 

*  Except  lSq  pi.  d^^^iB . 

t  The  plural  of  \^^p  forms  an  exception  :  when  alone,  it  retains  its  first  vowel 
6  shortened  into  o,  thus  ts*^^*]]^  (kodasTiim) ;  which,  on  the  reception  of  the 
definite  article  or  a  preposition,  is  replaced  by  the  compound  Sh'wa  (  ),  thus 
D'l'OJ'llsn  ,  ta'iUi'lJJS  .  Add  also  the  following  exceptions,  ^fiX  pi.  t2'^'brrk ,  ^'^XO 
pi.  ti'^ii'^t ,  "inVdu.  d'I'aafiJ ;  and  also  the  '^'jJ  dissyllables,  ^"^fi*  pi.  d'^i'iK ,  ))i^ 

pi. nib-ii "     ■  '    ■" 
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2.  The  feminine  nouns  in  h  of  the  second  division  of  the  first  class 
take  the  same  form  in  the  plural,  with  the  exception  of  the  termination, 

as  the  preceding,  e.  g.  n™^!:,  ti\tr\n,  nibiaie,  ninstj. 

§  578.  This  division  of  the  nouns  according  to  their  modes  of  form- 
ing  the  plural  absolute,  which  are  regulated  entirely  by  the  laws  of 
euphony,  will  enable  the  learner  to  understand  them  as  they  appear  in 
the  paradigm,  and  to  form  for  himself  the  plural  of  almost  every  noun 
in  the  language. 

Paradigm  of  the  Plural  Absolute. 


FIRST  CLASS. 

, 

4. 

3.                              i 

2. 

1 

Plur.      Sing. 

1             Plur.             Sing.       |       Plur. 

Sing.     1 

Plur. 

Sing. 

•   T                          T 

:    n^y[^)2   'r\)2T/2  :  rts^ 

ja    : 

T\Thi!^ 

nIK 

•T                        T 

:   Q^ir^la^^^   m^)J2    :    D^^3 

!55    : 

d^^ir 

n^^ 

•  T  :            T  : 

n^y^^     ^'?^  •  tD^^? 

d?    : 

d'^^5 

^? 

7 

6. 

5 

Plur. 

Sing.       1 

Plur.            Sing.      | 

Plur. 

Sing. 

niKiir 

T 

d^i?-ip:a   Tii^plJ    : 

T 

T 

rt"i^i? 

T 

mm2   ]^m  : 

D^t!a^3 

•      T 

t53^3 

T 

th^l2 

r3l2    : 

T    — 

•   T    •                              T    • 

SECOND   CLASS. 

tD^b3%"T 

•    T 

T 

3 

2. 

1. 

Plur. 

Sing.      1 

Plur.            Sing.      | 

Plur. 

Sing. 

*.  T  : 

T  T 

D^pr^?     "jV^?    : 

d^piiis; 

pis 

Q'?I?? 

w.  ■■ 

rtsrin  ')rm  : 

d^tj^ii? 

T 

T  : 

aab   : 

T" 

THIRD  CLASS. 

2.                               1. 

d^2S^b?9 

r^^-? 

Plur.  Sing.  1         Plur.  Sing. 

n™^^  n^i2^  :    d^3b^  tib/:i 

T  -:  T   :    •                        •  T    :  Iv  v 

T    :  T  :    •                       •  T  :  v  •• 
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C.     PLURAL     CONSTRUCT. 

§  579.  When  a  noun  in  the  plural  number  is  put  in  the  state  of  con- 
struction (§  565),  it  undergoes  as  in  the  singular  some  changes  from  the 
absolute  form,  the  principal  of  which  consists  in  rejecting  the  D  of  the 
masculine  termination  D''-.-»  and  changing  its  (  )  into  (  ),  e.  g.  D*»D^O 
horses,  ti^^t  '^O^D  the  horses  of  Pharaoh.  This  change  appears  to  be 
effected  as  follows :  the  long  mixed  syllable  '3'^-  opposes  or  rather 
prevents  that  intimate  connection  of  the  two  nouns  which  is  the  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  the  construct  state ;  and  after  the  consequent 
rejection  of  Q,  the  remaining  "i-  is  changed  into  ^-  ,  that  it  may  not  be 
confounded  with  the  pronominal  suffix  of  the  first  person  singular 
(§  123).  The  consonant  of  the  feminine  termination  jni,  which  is  a 
soft  lingual,  seems  not  so  strongly  to  oppose  the  required  connection, 
and  is  therefore  suffered  to  retain  its  place  in  the  construct,  e.  g.  nilix 
lights,  D/ttl&n  ni'lii^  the  lights  of  heaven.  Besides  the  rejection  of  the 
consonant  of  the  masculine  termination,  the  plural  number  of  each 
gender  in  forming  the  construct  undergoes  vowel-changes  analogous 
to  those  of  the  singular,  and  from  the  same  causes  (see  §  567).  It 
should  be  remarked,  that  the  dual  in  construction  assumes  the  same 
form  as  the  plural.  Plural  nouns  may  then  be  divided,  according  to 
their  manner  of  forming  the  construct,  into  the  three  following 
classes,  viz. : 

1.  Those  which  deviate  from  the  absolute  form  in  the  termina- 
tion  only. 

2.  Those  which  reject  the  penultimate  vowel. 

3.  Thos^  which  in  addition  form  a  new  syllable. 

First  Class, 

§  580.  To  the  first  class  belong  : 

a.  Dissyllabic  plurals  whose  penult  is  long  and  immutable,  e.  g. 

Masc.  ^D-^o;  ^^in^;,  ^'li'sn ;  ^T2!^.    Fern.  nic^,D ;  nii^is,  miiaiptj; 

b.  Dissyllables  whose  penult  is  short  and  mixed,  e.  g.  Masc,  '»a5» 

^)>^. '  "'^^. ;  "^gn .    Fern.  tr\b'^i2 ,  niab . 

c.  Trisyllables  whose  antepenult  is  short  and  mixed,  and  whose 
penult  is  long  and  immutable,  e.  g.  Masc.  ^^{12112^  '''1135  ;  ''©^Sb'a, 

•'TOS;  ^n'l'nx.    Fern.  ni3inDT,nin^^. 

VOL.  I.  32 
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Second  Class, 

§  581.  To  the  second  class  belong : 

a.  Dissyllables  whose  first  syllable  consists  of  a  single  consonant 
and  a  rejectible  vowel,  e.  g.  Masc.  ^^n ,  ^^^ ,  151^ .    Fern.  niTtS,  ni^t?  •* 

b.  Trisyllables  whose  antepenult   is   immutable  whether  long  or 
short,  and  whose  penult  is  mutable,  e.  g.  Masc,  ^Ip'^^*  ^^'^'P^'f  ''^PP* 

Fern.  ni-is:ii<,nibD^n. 


Third  Class, 

§  582.  To  the  third  class  belong  the  plurals  of  both  genders  whose 
penult  is  a  simple  syllable,  consisting  of  two  consonants  and  a  mu- 
table  vowel.  In  forming  the  construct  this  latter  is  rejected,  and 
to  prevent  the  concurrence  of  two  vowelless  letters  at  the  beginning 
of  a  word,  the  first  consonant  takes  a  short  vowel  (§  103.  4.), 
e.  g.  D^nn'l  constr.  'i^l'l  = 'i^n'l ,  nip^lS:  constr.  nipi2?  =  tnip^^ . 
It  matters  little  which  of  the  short  vowels  is  taken  to  form  this  new 
syllable,  and  accordingly  we  find  them  all  employed  in  turn ;  still  the 
original  vowel  has  some  influence  in  deciding  the  one  to  be  adopted, 
thus: 

a.  Those  whose  first  radical  has  e  in  the  singular  take  either  ^ 
or  more  commonly  one  of  its  modifications  i  or  a  (§  103.  4.),  e.  g. 

Masc,  'nip,  D'l'inp,  'i^iip;  tfb^,  D'^Dbia,  'ipb^ ;  pbn,  Q'^pbri,  'ipbn. 
Fern,  nib^to,  nibiairi ;  nibb^',  mbbia';  'nibj?,  nib.)':^. 

b.  Those  whose  first  radical  has  0  in  the  singular  generally  take 
o  or  its  modification  u  (§101.  3.).   e.  g.  'ipa,  D^i'lpl,  'I'ipl ;   flap, 

a-^ssiap,  ^s-ap. 

§583.  The  above  are  the  leading  rules  for  the  formation  of  the 
plural  construct  from  the  absolute.  In  these  there  is  nothing  arbi. 
trary,  nothing  for  which  a  reason  cannot  be  given ;  indeed  they  all 
depend  on  the  application  of  a  few  simple  principles,  by  mastering 
which  the  learner  will  be  enabled  at  once  and  without  difficulty  to 
form  the  plural  construct  of  almost  every  noun  from  the  absolute. 


*  We  must  except  dissyllables  from  an  13?  or  *'3'  root,  e.  g.  B'lab ,  "itsia ;  D^^iS , 
"i'i5  ;  or  from  an  2>'2>  root,  e.  g.  d^^rt ,  *>'nn ;  d">'nb ,  ''*ib . 
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Paradigm  of  the  Plural  Construct, 


C. 


FIRST  CLASS. 
Masculine. 
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SECOND  CLASS. 
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•      T 
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T 
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THIRD   CLASS, 
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A. 

Const. 
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•  't    ; 
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Const. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

NOUNS   WITH   PRONOMINAL  SUFFIXES. 

§  584.  The  Hebrew  nouns  as  well  as  verbs  receive  the  fragmentary 
pronouns,  which  are  added  to  them  in  the  genitive  case,  e.  g.  ^itD  ox, 
*i'litj  ox  of  me,  or  my  ox,  !r]*liT2J  ox  of  thee  (m.),  or  thy  ox,  &;c.  This 
use  of  the  suffixes  has  already  been  shown  in  the  chapter  on  Personal 
Pronouns  (§  123).  We  have  now  therefore  to  exhibit,  1st,  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  affixed  to  nouns  singular  and  plural ;  and  2dly,  the 
influence  which  their  addition  exercises  on  the  vowels  of  nouns. 

§  585.  Here  also,  as  in  the  verbs,  it  becomes  requisite  to  make  a 
distinction  between  those  suffixes  which  are  preceded  by  a  vowel  of 
union  and  those  which  are  not,  and  also  between  the  forms  of  nouns 
receiving  them,  whether  terminating  in  a  consonant  or  in  a  vowel. 

§  586.  With  regard  to  the  first  particular,  we  find  that  suffixes  con- 
sisting of  or  commencing  with  a  vowel,  as  those  of  the  first  pers.  sing. 
*'-,  and  of  the  third  pers.  sing.  masc.  i  and  fem.  Tl—,  are  joined  imme- 
diately to  nouns  without  an  assistant  vowel.  To  these  must  be  added 
the  suffix  of  the  sec.  pers.  masc.  sing.  'T],  which  receives  the  accent 
when  the  noun  does  not  end  in  a  vowel  (§  58.  3.),  and  those  of  the 
second  pers.  plur.  masc.  DD  and  fem.  "JD,  which  are  always  accompa- 
nied by  the  accent  (§58.  1.);  in  these  cases  the  tone  is  thrown  too 
forcibly  on  the  suffix,  to  sufl'er  it  to  be  preceded  by  another  vowel. 
Of  the  remaining  suffixes  those  of  the  sec.  pers.  fem.  sing,  tf  and  the 
first  pers.  plur.  i^D  are  preceded  by  the  connecting  vowel  (  ),  and 
those  of  the  third  pers.  plur.  masc.  D  and  fem.  "J  by  (   ). 

§  587.  As  to  the  forms  of  nouns,  a  distinction  must  be  made  between 
those  of  the  singular  and  those  of  the  plural.  The  reason  of  which 
is,  that  nouns  receiving  suffixes  are  always  to  be  regarded  as  in  the 
construct  state,  in  which  they  really  are,  the  expression  my  house  being 
equivalent  to  the  house  of  me, 

1.  Singular  nouns  of  each  gender  w^hen  taking  a  pronominal  suffix 
end  generally  as  in  the  construct  in  a  consonant,  e.  g.  m.  D^D  horse 
constr.  D^D,  f.  r^D'^IO  mare  constr.  nO^C  To  these  therefore  the 
asyllabic  suffixes  are  added  by  means  of  a  connecting  vowel,  thus  m. 

^^^0,  f.  ^ino^D. 
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2.  a.  Masculine  plural  nouns,  which  in  the  construct  constantly  end 
in  1- (§579),  receive  every  suffix  without  a  vowel  of  union,  whose 
place  is  supplied  by  the  termination  itself,  thus  "10^,0,  05*^510,  ^S'^C^D. 
The  conjunction  of  the  masc.  plur.  termination  ''-  (e)  and  the  affixed 
pronoun  of  the  first  pers.  masc.  sing.  \  (i)  produces  the  diphthong 
*^T  (^0'*  ®'  S*  '^'-^^  ''^y  J^orses.  The  same  change  of  termination  takes 
place  on  the  reception  of  the  suffix  of  the  sec.  pers.  fern.  sing,  -y :  this 
added  to  the  plural  construct  would  form  the  ending  tj''-  (thus  Tf'^C'iC), 
to  distinguish  which  in  pronunciation  from  the  singular  ^-  (thus 
?fC^O),  the  final  i  takes  its  corresponding  vowel  (  ),  thus  ^"^C^O ;  and 
to  make  the  distinction  more  obvious,  (  )  is  changed  as  in  the  first 
person  into  (_),  thus  tJ^C^O.  Again,  on  the  addition  of  the  suffix  of 
the  third  pers.  masc.  sing.  1,  which  as  a  consonant  would  be  expressed 
by  the  vowel  termination  of  the  plural  construct  i— ,  the  intervening  "^ , 
in  order  to  become  distinctly  audible,  takes,  as  before  the  suffix  ^, 
its  homogeneous  vowel  (  ),  thus  VC^D,  which  then  becoming  changed 
into  *^—t  thus  'I'^D^O,  is  contracted  into  l^-,  thus  I'^D^D  susdv.  Before 
the  suffixes  of  the  sec.  pers.  masc.  sing.  Tj  and  third  pers.  fem. 
sing,  n,  the  terminating  i-  of  the  noun  is  for  distinction's  sake  short- 
ened into  -,  thus  iTj^OID,  Ti'^D^D.  Before  all  the  plural  suffixes  the 
terminating  i-  remains  unchanged,  thus  OD^C^D,  ^i^'C^D. 

b.  To  the  feminine  plural  the  suffixes  are  added  in  a  different 
manner;  for  since  the  consonantal  termination  ni  of  the  absolute  is 
retained  in  the  construct  (§  579),  it  is  always  necessary  to  insert  a 
connecting  vowel,  in  order  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  a  long  mixed 
syllable  in  the  middle  of  a  word  (§  185).  For  this  purpose  are 
employed  the  same  vowels  as  those  which  precede  the  suffixes  to  the 
masculine  ;  so  that,  while  the  appearance  is  in  both  cases  precisely 
similar,  what  in  the  latter  constitute  the  termination  of  the  construct 
or  its  contraction,  are  in  the  former  mere  vowels  of  union. 

§  588.  The  following  table,  showing  the  forms  assumed  by  the 
suffixes  when  added  to  nouns  of  both  genders,  will  prevent  the  neces- 
sity for  further  explanation. 


I 


*  In  the  construct  of  certain  nouns  we  have  an  instance  of  the  opposite  change 
of  ai  into  c,  thus  n";?  constr.  r^ia  ,  ",'^5  constr.  )'^V ,  &c.  (§  569.  d.  note). 
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Table  of  Pronominal  Suffixes  of  Nouns* 


For  Vh 

iral  Nouns. 

For  Singular 

SINGULAR. 

Nouns. 

1 

*i 

c. 

1 

t: 

^?.:    %. 

:  n 

M. 

N 

"5^- 

t: 

^?.:    ^. 

^ 

F. 

$ 

'^^'. 

r 

Tl'      Ti 

h 

M. 

) . 

»  t  »  1  t  1  »M  F. 

T       V  TV  T  T 

PLURAL. 


'?'..  J^?5      "5     F 


T 


V       ••  T  T 


n       31.  ^ 

M  F.      ) 


§  539.  The  changes  produced  in  the  forms  of  nouns  by  the  addition 
of  the  pronominal  suffixes,  are  similar  as  regards  the  rejection  of 
vowels  to  those  which  take  place  in  forming  the  plural  number :  that 
is,  nouns  which  do  not  contain  a  mutable  vowel  suffer  no  internal 
change,  e.g.  D^D  plur.  D^^D^D,  suff*.  'iC^D,  '^O^O  ;  while  those  which 
have  a  rejectible  one  take  Sh'wa  in  its  stead,  e.  g.  )il^,  plur.  D^^S^Jfl, 

sufT. 'ii^N:,^5ni?:. 

§  590.  There  remains,  however,  a  distinction  to  be  noted,  as 
respects  the  lengthening  or  shortening  of  original  vowels,  between 
those  suffixes  which  are  immediately  connected  w^ith  the  noun,  and 
those  which  consist  of  a  vowel,  or  are  added  by  means  of  one. 

1.  The  suffixes  of  the  second  and  third  pers.  plur.  QD,  p,  DJi,  IJn, 
M'hich  invariably  receive  the  accent  (§  58. 1.),  w^hence  they  are  termed 
grave,  are  not  preceded  by  a  vowel  of  union  (see  above,  §  566).  Hence 
nouns  to  which  they  are  added  retain  in  both  numbers  the  form  of  the 
construct  state  (§587),  e.  g.  ^Il'^j  constr.  sing,  il'^,  suff.  DD'li'n, 

DH'in'n ;  constr.  pi.  '^ni'^,  sufT.  iD^^^^"!},  DSn'^'nn'^. 
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2.  The  remaining  suffixes,  which  in  contradistinction  to  the  above 
are  called  lights  are  always  preceded  by  a  simple  syllable  formed  by 
means  either  of  their  own  vowel  or  of  the  vowel  of  union.  And  hence 
nouns  receiving  them  take  in  both  numbers  the  form  of  the  plural 
absolute  (§574),  e.  g.  W,  plur.  D'^nnn,  suff.  -^in^,  ^S'^W.  The 
suffix  of  the  sec.  pcrs.  masc.  sing.  T\  likewise,  although  added  to  sin- 
gular  nouns  without  a  vowel  of  union,  and  taking  the  accent,  does  not 
cause  the  ultimate  vowel  of  the  noun  to  be  shortened  ;  since  the  accent 
in  this  case  is  not  so  forcibly  drawn  towards  the  end  of  the  word,  as 
when  the  latter  receives  one  of  the  grave  suffixes,  or  is  in  construction 
with  another  noun.  To  avoid  the  formation  of  a  long  mixed  syllable 
in  the  middle  of  a  word,  the  ultimate  vowel,  if  (  ),  takes  Methegh 
(§63.  2.),  thus  ^nn'n  d'bhar'cha. 

§591.  1.  Nouns  ending  in  the  mutable  vowel  (  )  shorten  it  into 
(  )  on  receiving  a  syllabic  suffix,  e.  g.  "ja,  ^23  ;  Sl^ii^,  ^^V'^  '  ^"^  ^" 
receiving  an  asyllabic  light  suffix  reject  it  altogether,  e.  g.  "ja ,  "^"S ; 

2.  a.  Cegholate  nouns  in  the  singular  on  receiving  a  suffix,  reject 
the  second  vowel  (§  103.  2.  a.),  and  either  retain  the  first,  e.  g  TO, 
''TO  ;  bnn,  ^bnn  ;  or  shorten  it,  e.  g.  ?fb^,  ^2bl3  ;  nn^,  ''-inp  ;  pbn, 
''pVr? ;  "ISO,  •'ISp  ;  TT'lp,  ^W'p^. 

b.  In  the  plural,  the  light  suffixes  are  added  to  the  absolute  form, 
e.  g.  Wia,  "'lip;    and  the  grave   to  the  construct,  e.  g.   DD'^Sb'a, 

3.  Nouns  ending  in  Tc  reject  the  final  n  on  receiving  a  pronominal 
suflix  (see  §  489),  e.  g.  nsp-a,  '^SptJ,  Tl^p^,  ^2:p^,  CD^^p^. 

§592.  In  addition  to  the  preceding  paradigm,  which  exhibits  the 
suffixes  alone,  we  here  present  one  showing  the  mode  of  their  connec- 
tion with  nouns  of  both  genders  and  numbers.  For  this  purpose  we 
have  selected  the  nouns  D^D  horse,  HD^D  mare,  which  suffer  no  internal 
change. 
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Paradigm  of  Nouns  with  Suffixes. 


FEMININE. 

MASCULINE. 

Plur. 

Sing. 

Singular 

Plur. 

Sing. 

^^io^D 

inoiD 

^D^D 

^pio 

c.       1 

::  S  »■ 

Plural. 

T 

::S'- 

'**-> 

^s'lniDiD 

^iflD^O 

^^'lO^O 

^2p^D 

c.       1. 

-  t^f- 

DD'^nio^o 

QDnC^D 

QD^O^D 

DDD^D 

M.    } 
F.     ) 

ID^riiD^D 

■jDno^D 

15^0^0 

1?D^0 

nn-^niD^D 

nno^o 

nn^p^D 

QO^O 

::i 

in'^nioiD 

inc^D 

in'iDio 

19^0 

REMARKS     ON    THE     SUFFIXES     OF     NOUNS. 

Singular  Nouns, 

§  593.  The  suffix  of  the  sec.  pers.  masc.  sing.  ^  is  commonly  added 
without  a  vowel  of  union,  thus  1]'^2^  (§  590.  2.) ;  but  when  the  word 
is  in  pause,  the  accent  is  placed  immediately  before  the  suffix,  which 
has  the  effect  of  changing  the  preceding  (  )  into  (  )  (§  107.  3.),  c.  g. 
^']1'=Tj  ^P)'52nS.  In  a  few  instances  this  suffix  receives  fl  paragogic, 
e.  g.  riD^li;  Ex.  13  :  16.,  JlD'ai^  Jer.  29  :  25.  In  pause  we  find  HDr, 
e.  g.  rO'B^  Ps.  139  :  5. ;  and  once  fem.  rp-,  viz.  nSDifb^  Nah.  2:14. 
for  -JDi^bia.     A  1  appears  inserted  between  the  noun  and  suffix,  viz. 

^i^n^nri  p^.  9 :  i5. 

§  594.  1.  The  suffix  of  the  third  pers.  masc.  sing,  is  sometimes 
written  ri  instead  of  i,  e.  g.  m^:p^  Ex.  22  :  24.,  Jin^OS  v.  26.,  ris^na 
32  :  17. ;  these  the  K'ri  corrects,  but  not  the  following,  viz.  SibHi? 
Gen.  12:8.,  ri>3  Jer.  2:21.  Ezek.  11:15.  20:40.,  I^nb  Deut. 
34  :  7.,  f.^^ta  Ps.  42  :  9. 

2.  The  Mappik  of  the  suffix  of  the  third  pers.  fem.  sing,  is  occa. 
sionally  omitted,  and  Raphe  placed  above  n  (§  45),  e.  g.  rTll^tJ^  Lev. 
13:4.,  hifpn:n  Num.  15:28.,  hjil?!  v.  31.,  hnpn'Q  Provr21  :  22. 
Once  i5-  is  found  instead  of  H-,  viz.  i5?5  Ezek.  33  :  5. 
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§595.  The  suffix  of  the  first  pers.  plur.  is  preceded  in  a  few 
instances  by  (  )  as  a  vowel  of  union,  e.  g.  ^^IJ^'litJ  Ruth  3  :  2.,  ^SIS'^p 
Job  22:  20. 

§  596.  The  suffixes  of  the  sec.  and  third  pers.  fern.  plur.  sometimes 
take  n  paragogic,  e.  g.  n:Dni2T3  Ezek.  23  :  48,  49.  ;  nr'^lb  Gen. 
21  :  29.,  njanp  41  :  21.,  njl^  42V.36. 

§  597.  A  few  nouns  which  form  the  construct  by  the  addition  of  tl»e 
vowel  \,  thus  3X  constr.  'iSS^ ,  receive  all  the  suffixes  without  a  vowel 
of  union,  whose  place  this  termination  supplies  (§§  474,  587.  2.)  The 
mode  in  which  this  is  effiicted  is  shown  in  the  succeeding  article  on 
Anomalous  Nouns. 


Plural  Nouns. 

§598.  The  suffix  of  the  first  pers.  sing,  added  to  plural  nouns 
sometimes  assumes  the  fuller  form  "ip,  e.g.  ^'prinn  2  Sam.  22:  40. 
for  "^nnn;  and  once  appears  as  ^-  alone,  viz.  ■'tn'lS?  Ps.  132  :  12.  for 

§599.  On  receiving  the  suffixes  of  the  sec.  pers.  sing.,  the  interme- 
diate "i  of  the  fem.  plur.  (see  §  587.  2.  b.\  is  occasionally  omitted,  e.  g. 
masc.  ^n'-|^n;\3  Deut.  3  :  24.  for  ^'itllin^S,  ^jn'i^'a  I^eut.  28  :  59.  for 
?;'ir)i3'a ,  fem.'  ^ni'^rii^  Ezek.  16  :  52.  "for  -j^Wrii? .  Sometimes  before 
the  feminine  suffix  1\  the  constr.  term.  ^-  remains  unchanged,  e.  g. 
^inp55  Eccl.  10  :  17.  for  •j;»'lT»i«? ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  word 
^■^ritjbtj  Ezek.  5  :  12.,  which,  being  a  collective,  and  construed  accord- 
ingly  with  a  plural  verb,  assumes  the  plural  form  on  taking  the  suffix 
(see  §  587.  2.  a.).  To  this  suffix  the  characteristic  'ly  of  the  same 
gender  is  occasionally  appended,  the  final  ">  of  the  noun  remaining 
without  a  vowel,  e.  g.  'ip';'i^'^bnn  Ps.  103  ;  3.,  '^^'^'^n  v.  4.,  'ip';'']^?  v.  5. 

§  600.  The  suffix  of  the  third  pers.  masc.  sing,  sometimes  takes  the 
form  ^n,  in  which  case  the  terminating  I7  of  the  plural  construct  is 
retained  unchanged,  e.  g.  ^n^^^i^il  Nah.  2 :  4.,  Wj'^S?  Job  24 :  23. ;  or 
else  the  ^i  is  omitted,  and  the  vowel  retained,  e.  g.  ^nSlib^'Q  Ezek. 
43  :  17.,  ^n:?n  Prov.  19  :  7.  Job  42 :  10.  Occasionally  the  Aramaic 
form  'ini  occurs,  e.  g.  '^nib^la.^ri  Ps.  116:  12.  ;  though  perhaps  we 
should  rather  consider  the  1  and  ^  as  here  transposed  for  Tl'^b^'Q^H, 
which  in  the  K'thibh  is  frequently  the  case  (comp.  1  Sam.  19:22. 
Prov.  23  :  5.).  Sometimes  the  final  'i  of  the  noun  is  omitted  on  the 
reception  of  the  ordinary  suffix  1,  e.  g.  Iln'i'nl  Ex.  35:  11.  for  W'^nS, 
ISrn  Ps.  58  :  8.  for  r^^n,  rJfiOT  2  Sam'.  22  :  23.  1  Kings  6  :  37.  for 

T      •  T      •  T    T        :       •  ° 
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TOSTS^,  i;2??  Is.  49  :  13.  for  I'lj:^!'.  The  feminine  suffix  of  the  third 
person  sometimes  takes  i^  paragogic  instead  of  T\i  e.  g.  i5!T^j;5i3ni^ 
Ezek.  41 :  15. 

§  601.  The  suffix  of  the  sec.  pers.  masc.  plur.  QD  is  once  in  some 
editions  preceded  by  i-,  viz.  DD^'niS^&n  Jer.  25 :  34.  for  DD'^inWSn ; 
and  occasionally  '^  is  omitted,  e.  g.  DDDp"Q  Deut.  3:  19.  for  05*^.1:^^. 
The  feminine  "JD  is  found  with  H  paragogic,  e.  g.  nSD'iriiriDlp  Ezek. 
13:20. 

§602.  1.  Tlie  suffixes  of  the  third  pers.  plur.  likewise  take  !l 
paragogic,  e.  g.  masc.  H'sn^bi^  Ezek.  40 :  16.,  fem.  njn'^rii^lS  1:11. 
When  added  to  the  pronominal  adjective  bb  all,  which  before  the 
suffixes  always  shortens  Hholem  into  Kibbuts  (§  101.  3.  6.),  the  suffixes 
of  this  person  sometimes  assume  the  irregular  forms  masc.  DM  for  DH, 
thus  nnbS  2  Sam.  23  :  6. ;  and  fem.  njn  for  )'n,  thus  JlpnbS  1  Kings 
7  :  37.,  so'likewise  njilDin^  Ezek.  16  :  53. 

2.  The  suffix  of  the  third  pers.  masc.  plur.  is  sometimes  added  to 
fem.  plurals  in  the  form  proper  for  singular  nouns  (see  §§  597,  598), 

6.  g.  Dn'bnp  Ex.  1 :  11.  for  cn'iri'b:;:?,  so  nnin'ii^  Ps.  74 : 4.  Job 

21:19.,'c:lnbi?Is.  53:  11. 

§  603.  Nouns  in  the  dual  number  receive  the  suffixes  in  precisely 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  plural. 


ANOMALOUS     NOUNS. 

§  604.  A  few  Hebrew  nouns  present  certain  peculiarities  of  inflec 
tion  which  are  not  accounted  for  by  the  general  rules  already  given. 
These,  being  of  very  common  occurrence,  deserve  a  particular  notice ; 
they  are  as  follows  : 

^^  father  forms  the  singular  construct  by  adding  I7,  which  on  the 
reception  of  the  suffixes  serves  as  a  vowel  of  union,  e.  g. 

constr.  nnjsjj ;  sufF.  irj^nij,  i^^nsj,  ^njf ,  D..^n2!|;,  dn^^ni^,  ^s'^nx : 
plur.  nin«;  sufF.  'ininsj  (§556)',  cD'inhb?; ,  nninii;  Ex. 

4:5.  Jer.'31:32. 

m  hrothery  like  nif,  thus  constr.  Tl«? ;  Buff.  ^'^m,  WX,  ^riij,  D^'^ri^, 
Dn'^m,  ^5^n:$  :  plur.  Q^nX  :  constr.  "Tli^  ;  suff.  ^nij,  Tj^ni?, 

fliriij  sister,  formed  by  affixing  the  fem.  term.  tr\  by  means  of  the  vowel 
i  to  the  preceding.     This  form  it  retains  in  the  singular, 


r 
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e.  g.  ''nirii^,  ?jriin«  :  but  in  the  plural  it  takes  i  before  Di, 
e.  g.  ni'^nx  ;  sufT.  '^ni'^nx,  ^r^nWi^,  as  though  from  T\';m. 

tJ'iSI  man  generally  forms  its  plural  from  the  obsolete  singular  TD3X» 
thus  D'^T^piC*  constr.  "^tbdi^ ;  the  regular  plural  D^Tp'^Si  is 
seldom  used,  and  then  conveys  the  accessory  idea  of  emi- 
nence, dislinctlon  (see  Ps.  141  :  5.  Pro  v.  8  :  4.).  The  "^  of 
the  later  singular  Wt^  must  not  be  considered  as  supplying 
the  place  of  D,  to  which  it  bears  no  kind  of  affinity,  and 
with  which  it  is  never  commuted  :  on  the  contrary  the  2  of 
tJ55^  for  td»^  is  rejected,  like  that  of  the  infinitive  M2ri 
(§  77.  2.) ;  and  since  the  following  final  cannot  receive 
Daghesh,  the  vowel  (  )  as  a  compensation  is  lengthened 
into  C'-).  Comp.  mb^D  =  H^ifisla^O,  T»Wp  =  ©112? .  In 
the  feminine  form,  after 'the  addition  of  the  characteristic 
termination  T\-i  Daghesh  can  be  and  accordingly  is  em- 
ployed, thus  TW^  ;  the  construct  of  this  latter  however 
adopts  the  mode  of  compensation  followed  by  the  mascu- 
line, viz.  that  of  lengthening  the  vowel  (  )  into  (  ) 
(§102.  I.e.),  thusimCS?. 

DX  mother;  suff*.  i^SNI,  T^12X,  DDiaij: :  plur.  nilSX. 

TVO^  maid-servant.  This  constitutes  an  exception  to  the  generality  of 
feminine  nouns,  in  preserving  the  characteristic  T\  of  the 
singular  on  the  addition  of  the  plural  termination  mi  (see 
§  554.  note.),  thus  nitTabil,  constr.  ni<n"52X. 

TW^  woman  for  JTOSJJ^ ;  in  the  construct  D  is  compensated  by  lengthen- 
ing (  )  into  (J,  thus  tMD^  ;  suff.  ^nWfijt,  ^^(tDii^  or  ^ntiifi : 
plur.  D'^tD3,  formed  by  rejecting  the  fiC  of  the  masc.  plur. 
D'^T^UNI.  The  form  niDS?  appears  as  an  absolute  in  Deut. 
21  :h.  1  Sam.  28  ;  7.'Ps.  58 ;  9. ;  the  two  first  instances 
however  may  be  considered  as  in  the  construct  state.  The 
regular  plural  in^W^  appears  only  in  Ezek.  23  :  44. 

ti"^^  house  =  T\':^='n)ZL  (like  T^-i^JI  =  T»5i5)  ;  p!ur.  d^n^  (bdttim)  for 
D'^RDa ,  constr.  'inS  ;  this  form  is  taken  also  on  receiving 
the  suffixes,  e.  g.  "ip^n,  DD'^t^^,  Sri'^ria,  &c.,  Methegh  being 
placed  on  the  first  syllable  by  §  25.  2. 

)^son;  constr.  )^,  also  )^  Deut.  25:2.  31:23.  Prov.  30:1.  Jon. 
4  :  10. ;'  suff.  ipn,  iSla,  ^53  :  plur.  D'^rS  ;  constr.  ^^^ ;  suff. 
^:S.  In  the  construct  form  ''53,  which  occurs  Gen.  49: 11., 
the  final  i-  may  be  considered  as  paragogic,  as  in  the 
words  'itli^b'Q  Is.  1 :  21.,  ^t^'2^  Lam.  1  :  1.,  or  as  the  terrai- 
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nation  of  the  plural  construct  for  i- ;  another  form  123 
appears  Num.  24  : 3,  15.,  in  which  1  is  paragogic,  as  in 
Wn  Gen.  1 :  24. 

t^:i  daughter  =  r^^^  =  'n:'2;  suff.  ^na  for  'inin,  iTjnia;  piur.  m^; 

constr.  miS^. 
i^^^  valley;  constr.  i^'i^ :  plur.  niiJ-^5  2  Kings  2:16.;  suff.  Tj'^riiu^'i^ 

Ezek.  35 :  8. 
Un  father-in-law ;  ^-  inserted  before  the  suffix,  as  in  '^'^^^,  &c.,  thus 

T"ari,  JTi'art.     From   this   is   formed   the   feminine  fliion 

'  •      T  T  •      T  ^  T 

mother-in-law,  in  the  same  manner  as  jnitli^,  which  see. 
Di""  day:  dual  U^J^i^  :  plur.  0*^12^  for  n'^)^)"}  like  the  Chald.  'j^^^  Dan. 

12  :  13.,  poet.  nil2^  Deut.  32  :  7.  Ps.  90 :  15. ;  constr.  ^12'} ; 

euff.  TO^^^^;". 
-lbs  utensil:  plur.  Q^bs  ;  "suff.  ^^bSj^bs. 
0713  t^a^er ;  constr.  'i^,  and  reduplicated  ^'Q'^'a  Ex.  4  :  9.  7  :  19.  8  ;  2. 

2  Kings  5  :  12.  ;  suff.  "^a^ia,  Tj^'Q^lD. 
ilDtt  2?om'ow  for  n^ptt  from  nptt :  plur.  WJtt  Neh.   12:47.  13:  10., 

also  ni«;)2  12 :  44.Vsuff.  i^'^niD^/n'^mtt  Esth.  2  :  9. 
n&  mouth;  constr.  'ifi  ;  suff.  *i2  for  'i^S,  srj'^S,  1i&,  JT^S,  Dtl^lS. 
•jrp  end;  plur.  constr.  iS2p  Job  18  :  2. 
1»i<n  head:  plur.  d'^TJJX^  ;  suff.  I^tji^^  Is.  15  :  2. 
fit}  sheep;  suff.  i'^t?  Deut,  22 :  1.  and  ^'n^t;  1  Sam.  14  :  34. 
n^ttj  thorn;  suff.  WTp  Is.  10:  17. 
OTO  wawe;  suff.  ^"^TJ?,  '^'521^  :  plur.  nilSt? ;  constr.  niW  ;  suff.  Dlni'at?. 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

ADJECTIVES. 

§605.  The  Adjective  px'pJl  Dl^),  or  word  joined  to  a  noun  for  the 
purpose  of  qualifying  its  meaning,  can  hardly  be  considered  as  an 
independent  part  of  speech  in  Hebrew  ;  since  in  this  language  it  is 
merely  a  noun  placed  in  apposition  with  the  word  to  which  it  refers. 
Its  derivation  and  inflection,  therefore,  do  not  require  a  detailed  sepa- 
rate  treatment. 

§  606.  1.  As  regards  their  derivation,  Hebrew  adjectives  are  nouns 
formed  from  neuter  verbs,  and  consequently  express  a  state  of  being, 
that  is,  some  property  or  quality,  e.  g.  DDH  wise  from  DSH  to  be  wise, 
"jbjP  small  from  "ji:)?  to  he  small. 

2.  These  attributives  are  placed  in  apposition  with  the  nouns  which 
they  qualify,  and  usually  agree  with  them  in  gender  and  number,  e.  g. 
DDn  TlJ'ifi^  a  wise  man,  JTaDtl  HlSi^  a  wise  woman ;  D^'ISDH  U^tOIH^  wise  men, 

T    T  •         ^  T  T    -:  T    •  •   T    -:  •  T    -: 

riilODri  D'^TOJ  wise  women.  To  them  are  to  be  added  all  participial  nouns, 
which  serve  as  adjectives  when  placed  in  apposition  with  other  nouns, 
e.  g.  nip'^S'a  0*^^135  camels  which  suckle,  b^'OID  1^  a  bear  deprived  of 
her  young. 

§  607.  Besides  the  attributives  properly  so  called,  of  which  there  are 
not  many  in  Hebrew,  we  frequently  find  abstract  nouns  employed  as 
attributives  in  construction  with  the  nouns  whose  signification  they 
restrict,  e.  g.  ID'lb  *1f1  mountain  of  holiness,  i.  e.  holy  mountain,  *^J5T^  ^;^ 
witness  of  falsehood,  i.  e.  false  witness. 

§608.  The  inflections  which  adjectives  undergo  for  the  purpose  of 
indicating  the  variations  of  gender,  number,  dec.  being  the  same  as 
those  of  other  nouns,  we  have  only  to  mention  that  the  comparative 
degree  is  denoted  by  means  of  the  preposition  I'D  prefixed  to  the  noun 
with  which  the  comparison  is  made,  while  the  adjective  itself  remains 
unchanged,  e.  g.  tJl'H'a  pilTQ^  ^•^J^  ^^^5  precious  from  gold,  and 
sweet  from  honey,  i.e.  more  precious  than  gold,  and  sweeter  than  honey ; 
and  the  superlative  by  prefixing  the  same  participle  to  the  adjective  bb 
all,  every,  preceding  the  complement  of  the  comparison,  e.  g.  bb^  01*12? 
njrt  cunning  from  every  beast,  i.  e.  the  most  cunning  of  all  beasts.  For 
a  full  treatment  of  this  subject  see  Syntax,  Chap.  IV. 
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CHAPTER   XII. 


NUMERALS. 


§609.  The  Hebrew  Numerals  ClSp^n  ]nil2t;J)  are  for  the  most 
part  to  be  regarded  as  attributives  denoting  quantity.  They  are 
divided  into  two  principal  classes,  cardinals  and  ordinals. 


CARDINAL     NUMBERS. 


§610.  The  Cardinals  {^'li'C^^  'IfiD'a)  from  one  to  ten  inclusive 
present  both  a  masculine  and  a  feminine  form,  each  of  which  under- 
goes  changes  in  the  construct  similar  to  those  of  other  nouns.  They 
are  as  follows  : 


FEMININE. 

MASCULINE. 

Constr. 

Absol. 

Constr. 

Absol. 

nni^ 

nni< 

"H^ 

T     V 

One. 

"    : 

ti?5r)tj 

^.?T? 

p5io 

Two. 

tjbip 

thiQ 

t]ifii5 

msbiJ? 

Three. 

ys'ifi^ 

"^T^^ 

^W}^ 

n:j:a-!i5 

Four. 

^^^ 

ltl2U 

nis'Qri 

Five. 

•^ti 

tt 

™^ 

rmt 

Six. 

S'niri 

2^5^ 

-   :     • 

T   :     • 

Seven. 

n!bt3 

r\fat 

n5bT» 

r^fat 

Eight. 

5?i?n 

5^1?  n 

t1$1DT\ 

wtjn 

Nine. 

^m 

^m 

rrm^ 

Tr\w 

Ten. 

§611.  In  nearly  all  of  these  numerals  some  peculiarity  of  construe- 
tion  appears ;  but  that  which  prevails  to  the  greatest  extent,  and 
which  is  apt  to  strike  us  as  the  most  singular,  is  that  from  three  to  ten 
inclusive,  those  with  feminine  terminations  are  joined  to  masculine 
nouns,  and  those  with  masculine  terminations  to  feminine  nouns,  thus 
D''t^3i5  ntjbl^  three  men,  D'^lSJ  TSblO  three  women. 

§  612.  This  mode  of  construction,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Shemitish 
languages  (it  being  found  also  in  the  Aramaic  and  Arabic),  has  occa- 
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sioned  much  perplexity  to  grammarians.  Tlic  following  attempt  at 
its  elucidation  may  therefore  not  be  unacceptable.  As  the  learned 
Schultens  long  ago  observed  (Institutiones,  p.  217),  the  Hebrew  nume. 
rals  are  in  reality  abstract  nouns,  and  as  such  are  of  the  feminine 
gender  by  signification,  whether  bearing  the  characteristic  termi- 
nation or  not.  Accordingly,  when  employed  in  connection  with 
masculine  nouns,  they  take  the  feminine  termination  T\-i  which  shows 
that  they  are  in  effect  independent  feminine  nouns ;  thus  D"^?!  ra^O 
a  triad  of  sons,  i.  e.  three  sons.  The  same  form  would  be  retained  by 
these  numerals  before  feminine  nouns  ;  but  as  they  are  then  pointed  out 
by  means  of  the  nouns  with  which  they  are  connected  as  of  the  femi- 
nine  gender,  the  characteristic  termination  becomes  superfluous,  and 
is  dropped  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  distinction  between  the  genders 
as  well  in  the  numerals  as  in  the  nouns  themselves,  thus  ni23  Wbtl  a 
triad  of  daughters,  i.  e.  three  daughters.  The  word  *ife3?  ten,  which  is 
added  to  the  units  to  form  the  numbers  from  eleven  to  nineteen,  is 
put  in  the  masculine  before  masculine  nouns,  the  units  preceding  it 
from  three  onwards  being  already  feminine  ;  and  in  the  feminine  before 
fem.  nouns,  the  units  being  already  masculine,  e.  g.  D*'p2l  ItDi?  JlMn, 

Remarks  on  the  Cardinals, 

6  613.  Forini^  we  find  ^rii^  Gen.  48  :  22.  Is.  27  :  12.  Ezek.  33  :  30. 
Zech.  11:7.;  constr.  'iHi^ .  Sometimes  i5  is  rejected,  thus  ^n  Ezek. 
33  :  30. ;  and  once  in  the  K'thibh  we  have  the  form  HiJ  Ezek.  18  :  10. 
(comp.  Sanscr.  eka,  Pehlv.  yeky  Fem.  tiH^  for  n'lJl^,  as  t)bb  1  Sam. 
4:19.  for  n'lbb  (§  77.  1  :  &.)  ;  in  pause  m^  Gen.  11:1.  Plur.  masc. 
m'ln^  Gen.  11:1.  27  :  44.  29  :  20. 

•    T   -: 

§614.  D^3TD,  fem.  D^ntD.  1.  The  Daghesh  in  the  fi  of  the  feminine 
is  usually  considered  to  have  arisen  from  the  rejection  of  the  2  of  the 
original  form  D^fljlp  or  d^riSTO  (§  77.  2.).  Some,  however,  maintain 
that  the  original  was  Dl^PtJi;? ;  but  to  this  they  are  led  by  the  word 
^T\1S)2  Judg.  16  :  28.,  in  which  in  appears  without  Daghesh  after  Sh'wa 
mobile,  while  it  receives  one  after  Sh'wa  quiescent,  thus  ^M'a  Jon. 
4:11.  Neither  of  these  explanations  is  perfectly  satisfactory  ;  for  an 
anomaly  still  remains  in  the  reception  of  Daghesh  by  an  aspirate  after 
Sh'wa  mobile.  Our  own  opinion  on  the  subject  is,  that  although  a  2 
has  been  rejected  from  the  original  form,  the  Daghesh  in  D,  which  as 
it  occurs  after  Sh'wa  must  necessarily  be  Daghesh  lene  (§  37j,  like 
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every  other  of  its  kind  is  purely  euphonic,  i.  e.  is  employed  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  the  original  aspiration  of  the  letter  in  which 
it  is  inscribed  (§  36).  The  necessity  of  this  arises  from  the  difficulty 
experienced  in  uttering  an  aspirate  In  in  conjunction  with  a  sibilant 
(§74.  2.),  in  consequence  of  which  recourse  is  had  to  the  expedient  of 
depriving  the  lingual  of  its  aspiration,  although  by  the  general  rules 
for  the  insertion  of  Daghesh  lene  this  would  not  be  required.  A  like 
principle  of  euphony  sometimes  gives  rise  to  the  insertion  of  Daghesh 
lene,  contrary  to  general  usage,  in  the  first  of  two  concurrent  aspirates 
at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  when  preceded  by  a  word  terminating  in  a 
vowel  and  with  a  conjunctive  accent  (§  39.  4.).  2.  When  connected 
immediately  with  a  noun,  the  masculine  construct  rejects  the  Q  of  the 
absolute,  e.  g.  U^^'^  ''-tJ  Gen.  25  :  23. ;  but  when  followed  by  another 
numeral,  this  letter  may  be  retained,  e.  g.  1W  d^iTJJ  Gen.  17  :  20. 
Num.  7  :  84.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  feminine,  e.  g.  U^)D^  ^T\tD 
Gen.  4  :  19.,  nntoS?  Q'^HTi?  Num.  7  :  84. 

§  615.  In  the  numerals  from  three  to  ten  the  feminine  termination  n 
is  hardened  in  the  construct  into  t)  (§572).  The  construct  TOblS  is 
found  also  with  feminine  nouns,  e.  g.  ^tSp  tITSbt?  Gen.  7  :  13.,  tltkiob 
nnin'^rii^  Job  1:4. ;  with  suffixes  DDPlTJ^b©,  Dni^blX?  Num.  12:4. 
For  wnijj  we  have  njlJStt?  Job  42  :  13. 

§616!  The  numerals  S^la'li^  and  WITD  take  the  dual  form  when 
denoting  reduplication,  e.  g.  D^ri^^^i^  fourfold  2  Sam.  12  :  6.,  D^SlS^HtD 
sevenfold  Gen.  4  :  24. 

§617.  The  cardinal  numbers  from  eleven  to  nineteen  are  formed  by 
placing  after  the  respective  units  the  number  itoS?  before  masculine  and 
mtlV  before  feminine  nouns.     Thus, 


FEMININE. 

MASCULINE. 

^i^^. 

"^'?? 

Eleven. 

'^i^^. 

'\W 

Twelve. 

ITW^^ 

T^btJ 

^^y 

mjbtD 

Thirteen 

^yi'? 

S^^'IX 

^W 

wa^x 

Fourteen 

J"0^^? 

^^^ 

^W 

twicin 

Fifteen. 

rr\w 

lot} 

^w 

rwi5 

Sixteen. 

&c. 


&c. 
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§618.  The  tens  are  formed  from  the  units  by  affixing  the  plural 
termination  U^-  ;  except  D'^'lto  twenty,  which  is  the  plural  of  "WV 
ten.     Thus, 


D^^tDUS 

Sixty. 

D'^rn&y 

Twenty. 

n-^i^nc 

Seventy. 

n^wbiD 

Thirty. 

d'lpbip 

Eighty. 

D'':?anx 

Forty. 

fii^^tjn 

Ninety. 

D'^MH 

Fifty. 

§  619.  When  compounded  with  units,  these  latter  are  placed  either 
before  or  after  the  tens,  the  last  word  receiving  1  conjunctive,  thus 
D'^'^tej?'!  *1H^  or  "inS^I  D'^*^TC5?  twenty-one.  The  form  remains  the  same 
whether  connected  with  masculine  or  with  feminine  nouns. 

§620.  The  word  njJ'Q  hundred  is  feminine;  constr.  iHi^'Q,  dual 
D^lnfc^tt,  plur.  mii^'a.  Once  in  the  K'thibh  n  is  changed  into  i,  viz. 
WiCa  2  Kings  11:4,  9.  The  hundreds  are  numbered  by  placing 
before  the  word  tWCQ  the  numerals  proper  to  feminine  nouns,  thus 

§621.  The  word  5|b»5  thousand  is  masculine;  dual  D^Sbi^,  plur. 
D'lJDbil: .  The  units  by  which  it  is  numbered  are  those  of  masculine 
nouns,  thus  U^r^b^^  nwbt?,  ai£)b&!|  ^W  ^Hi?,  D''Sbi||  D^nteS?.  It  will 
be  perceived  that  the  numerals  preceding  the  words  nifc^'a  and  D'^Sbifl 
are  placed  in  the  state  of  construction  ;  which  is  the  effect  of  the  close 
connection  existing  between  the  different  parts  of  compound  numerical 
expressions.  The  last  term  (viz.  tlii^tt  or  D^'Sb^H)  may  be  put,  like 
the  units,  either  in  the  absolute  or  construct  state. 

§  622.  The  word  fc^ia'l  ten  thousand,  myriad,  nSl'l  Deut.  32  :  30.,  is 
feminine ;  dual  D^tniS*! ,  plur.  inii^h^ .  In  expressing  compound  num- 
bers we  may  either  begin  with  the  units,  and  proceed  to  the  numbers 
of  larger  denominations,  in  the  order  of  their  magnitude,  e.  g.  D'^riTD. 
njW  tWy^  njtD  D'iWI  Gen.  5  :  18. ;  or  a  different  arrangement  may 
be  adopted,  e.'g.  mW  ttl^  D^^SbiJ:  t\tbt^  qbbj  D^IS^ni  HSia  2  Chron. 
2 :  16.,  b^T»  D^2?nt?'1  HMni  into  :^nt5l  4^  ^^-  ^®  -  2^-  Accord- 
ingly,  to  designate  the  current  year  we  might  make  use  of  either  of  the 
phrases,  njTO  ^T\ii^  D^i^la^^^  Mi^^  njbtD^  ^bij,  or  D'^S'Sni^l  U^T^t 

*  The  rabbinical  writers  employ  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  afler  the  manner  of 
the  ancient  Greeks  for  the  purpose  of  numerical  notation.  The  units  from  1  to  9 
are  represented  by  the  letters  J!<  —  i: ,  the  tens  from  10  to  90  by  "^  —  S ,  the  hun- 
dreds from  100  to  400  by  p  —  H  (see  the  table,  p.  3.).    The  intermediate  numbers- 
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ORDINAL     NUMBERS. 

§623.  The  Hebrew  Ordinals  (i"\^^p  ^Sptl),  like  those  of  other 
languages,  are  derived  from  the  Cardinals.  This  is  effected  by  affix- 
ing to  the  cardinals  from  two  to  ten  inclusive  the  termination  "^7  (see 
&  515.  3.),  and  inserting  the  same  vowel  between  the  second  and  third 
radicals.  The  masculine  plural  of  the  ordinals  ends  in  U^-  (§  550), 
the  feminine  singular  in  T\\  (§  494.  I.  2.),  and  the  feminine  plural  in 
mi^T  (see  §  554).     Thus, 

^WIO  Sixth.  litJi^n  First. 

^"$^21^  Seventh.  "iptO  Second. 

'^D'l'atD  Eighth.  "^tD^bl^  Third. 

^^Si^XaVi  Ninth.  il^^n^l  Fourth. 

^yW  Tenth.  "^mn  ^t'^m  Fifth. 

Remarks  on  the  Ordinals. 

§  624.  1l\•^^^'^  first,  Job  15  ;  7.  for  'jitj'iijl'l ,  formed  from  t[ji^1  head, 
chief,  first;  fern.  njitDfi^"!,  once  njitj'^i^-l  Josh.  21  :  10.  for  njitJ'iNjn, 
and  once  mitj^i<n  Jer.  25  :  1. 

§  625.  "^StJ  second  ;  plur.  D'^'^SI^  Gen.  6  :  16.  Num.  2  :  16. 

§  626.  The  ordinals  differ  in  form  from  the  cardinals  only  as  far  as 
ten ;  for  the  mode  of  indicating  the  remainder,  see  Syntax,  §  944. 


from  11  to  19,  21  to  29,  &c.  are  denoted  by  placing  after  "^ ,  S ,  &e.  the  additional 
unit  required ;  thus  it"^  10+1  =  11  (except  that  for  the  number  15,  instead  of  the 
regular  combination  iTi  10+5,  which  are  the  initial  letters  of  the  name  HilT^ , 
the  letters  ID  9+6  are  employed),  !j<3  20+1=21,  &c.  These  again  are  affixed 
to  the  hundreds,  to  denote  the  intermediate  numbers,  thus  ^p  100+1  =  101, 
&^*ip  100+10+1=111,  &c.  The  later  Jewish  authors  also  represent  the 
hundreds  from  500  to  900  by'  adding  to  n  400  the  letter  required,  thus  pn 
400+100=500;  the  more  ancient  writers,  however,  including  those  of  the 
Masora,  employed  for  this  purpose  the  five  final  letters  of  the  alphabet,  thus 
*j  500,  d  600,  1  700,  5]  800,  y  900.  The  thousands  are  denoted  by  the  units 
with  two  dots  placed  above  them,  thus  ji<  1000,  i  2000,  &c.  The  current  year 
would  therefore  be  represented  by  STQCl^  1842.  The  Jewish  books  are  dated 
from  the  creation  of  the  world,  which  makes  the  present  year  according  to 
their  computation  5602 ;  the  5000  however  is  usually  omitted  in  writing,  and 
this  is  intimated^by  the  explanatory  phrase  IIUJ?  W'nB^  hy  the  small  numbly 
abbreviated  psls ,  thus  pS^  la'hn  A.  M.  5602, 1.  e.  A.  D.'l842. 
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FRACTIONAL    NUMBERS. 

§  627.  or  the  Fractional  Numbers  ("^pbH?!  "lEDia)  the  following  only 
have  forms  peculiar  to  themselves,  viz.  ^2T}  one  half,  constr.  "^SH,  fern. 
rr^Sntt,  :?ni  or  :?nn  one  fourth,  ©-an  oneffth,  ]T\W  one  tenth.  The 
remainder  are  expressed  by  the  ordinals,  whose  altered  value  is  denoted 
by  a  change  of  position ;  for  when  employed  as  fractions,  they  are 
placed  before  and  in  construction  with  the  noun,  instead  of  after  it,  e.  g. 
rr^J^'^l'in  nj©  the  fourth  year,  HSTBH  ln'i5?''l"\  a  quarter  of  the  year.  As 
the  fractional  numerals  are  all  abstract  nouns,  the  feminine  forms  of 
the  ordinals  are  employed  exclusively  for  their  representation.  For 
all  further  particulars  regarding  the  numerals,  see  Syntax,  Chap.  XI. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

THE   ARTICLE,   ETC. 
DEFINITE    ARTICLE. 

§  628.  The  Definite  Article  (?'^'1'pn  i^H),  or  that  particle  by  means 
of  which  an  indefinite  noun  is  rendered  definite,  consists  in  Hebrew 
of  a  prefixed  n ,  which  is  generally  accompanied  by  ( _ ),  and  followed 
by  Daghesh  in  the  initial  letter  of  the  word  to  which  it  is  attached, 
e.  g.  *^JDp  a  book,  ^SDH  the  book.  This  n  is  a  fragment  of  the  personal 
pronoun  ^^T\,  which  takes  the  homogeneous  vowel  of  its  principal 
letter  1  (see  p.  87)  only  while  constituting  an  independent  word :  for 
when  as  a  definite  article  it  is  prefixed  to  a  noun  or  adjective,  it 
resumes  the  simple  vowel  a  of  the  verbal  root  from  which  it  derives 
its  origin  (§§  113,  214.  1.) ;  whence  we  have  the  form  *lBD^n,  which 
by  §77.  3.  becomes  ^BtSH,  Daghesh  forte  being  inserted  in  the  suc- 
ceeding letter  by  §  32,  in  order  to  preserve  the  short  vowel  ( _  ).* 


*  A  few  vestiges  of  the  original  form  are  still  to  be  met  with,  e.  g.  '^'^^H 
1  Sam.  30 :  24.,  ?'i'^ir]  Jer.  29 :  23. 
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§629.  1.  When  the  initial  letter  of  a  noun  receiving  the  definite 
article  is  a  guttural  which  cannot  take  Daghesh,  the  short  vowel  (  ) 
of  the   article  is  generally  lengthened   into  its   corresponding   (   ) 

(§  84.  3.),  e.  g.  ■jT'iijn  for  Y^^r\,  ^nn  for  %^n,  n^^n  for  ^^^-is^n,  m^T} 

for  tJi^'nJl.  Often,  however,  (_)  is  retained  before  the  comparatively 
strong  ri,  e.  g.  i'lJliT},  tftJnJl  (§85.  2.);  seldom  before  the  weaker 
n,  e.  g.  ^^ilJl,  bD'^lntl,  l^iljl ;  and  in  a  few  instances  before  5?,  e.  g. 

a^nti^n  Prov.  2: 13, 17. 

2.  When  an  initial  guttural,  especially  of  a  dissyllable,  is  accompa- 
iiied  by  the  vowel  (  ),  the  ( _ )  of  the  article  is  changed  in  general 
•into  its  modification  (  ),  in  order  to  give  distinctness  to  the  enuncia- 
tion of  the  two  successive  gutturals  (§101.  1.  5.),  e.  g.  ff^^^nn,  0^*15?^  • 

§  630.  When  the  initial  letter  of  the  word  receiving  the  article  is 
■destitute  of  a  vowel,  Daghesh  may  be  inserted  or  omitted  (§33.  1.), 

e.  g.  tn^)br\,  D'^n&Dn,  W'^'i^'n. 

§631.  1.  When  preceded  by  one  of  the  inseparable  prepositions  3, 
3,  b,  the  article  n  is  rejected  by  §  77.  3.,  and  its  vowel  given  to  such 
preceding  letter,  e.  g.  ^'I'Tfla  for  ^^"^ns,  "l£?3  for  "iSljna  ;  D;^!??  for 
D'lianS,  D^^5?5  for  D'^^ynS) ;  pi^b'for  pi^nb.' 

2.  In  some  instances,  however,  the  article  is  not  rejected,  and  con- 
sequently the  Sh'wa  of  the  preposition  is  retained.  This  occurs  but 
seldom  with  3,  e.  g.  n':tt1£n:n  Ps.  36  : 6.,  ^n'^Jia  Neh.  9:  19. :  more 
frequently  with  3  before  the  word  01*^0,6.  g.  Di^HS  Gen.  39 :  11.  Deut. 
6  :  24.  I  Sam.  9  :  13.  Jer.  44 :  22.  Neh.  5 :  11.  9*:  10.  (although  even 
in  this  case  it  is  occasionally  rejected,  e.  g.  Qi^3  Gen.  25  :  31,  33.) ; 
seldom  before  any  other  word,  e.  g.  DDHniS  Eccl.  8:1.:  and  some- 
times with  b,  e.  g.  D'l'^^nb  Ezek.  47:22.',  JTainnb  Neh.  12:38., 
n3D"inb  1  Chr.  20  : 6,  8.,  DS^^rib  2  Chr.  10:7. 


DEMONSTRATIVE     PRONOUNS. 

§632.  1.  The  Demonstrative  Pronouns  (T^ilH  ^'^SS)  in  Hebrew 
distinguish  both  gender  and  number.  The  chief  constituent  element 
of  the  near  demonstrative  is  the  sibilant  t,  to  which  when  referring  to 
a  masculine  noun  is  aflixed  the  weak  letter  Jl  resting  in  the  vowel  (  ) 
as  a  masculine  termination  (see  §569.  a.  note.y  thus  r^T  this,  hie; 
occasionally  instead  of  H  is  taken  the  weak  letter  1  resting  in  its 
homogeneous  vowel  m,  thus  ^T  Hab.  1  :  11.  Ps.  12 :  8.  When  referring 
to  a  feminine  noun,  it  receives  the  feminine  termination  )n  (§  494. 1.  2.), 
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thus  riST  this,  h{BC.  Sometimes  it  appears  without  n,  and  with  the 
semi.vowel  1  instead  of  i<,  on  account  of  the  accompanying  vowel  d, 
thus  it  Hos.  7 :  16.  Ps.  132  :  12. ;  and  sometimes  in  Ecclesiastea  with 
n,  e.  g.  riT  Eccl.  2  :  2,  24.  5  :  15,  18.  7  :  23.  9  :  13. 

2.  The  plural  of  this  demonstrative,  which  is  the  same  in  both  gen- 
ders, is  expressed  by  b  with  the  semi-vowel  i^  prefixed,  thus  bVi  these, 
which  besides  the  Pentateuch  appears  only  in  1  Chron.  20  ;  8.  Much 
more  frequently  T]-  is  affixed,  when  b  receives  Daghesh  in  order  to 
preserve  the  original  mixed  syllable  (§  32),  thus  H^K  ;  a  formation 
precisely  similar  to  that  of  rTEH  from  DH  (see  §  123). 

§633.  The  article  is  regularly  prefixed  to  these  pronouns  when 
they  are  placed  as  qualifying  attributives  after  a  definite  noun,  e.  g. 
riTn  '13'in,  nbi^n  D'^^ll'^n.    In  some  instances  the  liquid  b  is  inserted 

V     -  T    T      -  V     ••     T  •    T     I      -  * 

after  the  article,  to  form  a  remote  demonstrative,  thus  masc.  T\J^'nthat, 
Gen.  24 :  65.  37  :  19. ;  and  once  we  find  the  fern,  form  ^T^n  Ezek. 
36  :  35.  Occasionally  the  final  T\  of  the  masculine  is  omitted,  thus  T^ri 
masc.  Judg.  6  :  20.  1  Sam.  14 :  1.  17  :  26.  ;  once  employed  as  fern., 
2  Kings  4 :  25.  But  in  general  the  remote  demonstratives  are  ex. 
pressed  by  a  personal  pronoun  with  the  article  prefixed,  thus  i^^nn, 
a^'^m  that,  Dnn ,  ^m  those  (see  §  892), 


RELATIVE     PRONOUNS. 

§  634.  The  definite  article  n  prefixed  to  a  participle  or  verb  supplies 
the  place  of  a  Relative  Pronoun  (Cj'lS'Efl  "i^SS),  e.  g.  1\bT\T\  who  walks ; 
lit.  the  (person)  walking,  fc^^DbJlH  who  went  (see  §  726.  et  seqq.). 

§  635.  When  standing  for  a  noun,  the  relative  is  expressed  by  the 
separable  particle  *lTiJiJJ  who,  which,  of  both  genders  and  numbers,  e.  g. 
Gen.  1 :  12, 21.  6:4.  19:8.  For  its  use  and  construction,  see  Syntax, 
Chap.  IX. 

§  636.  The  principal  letter  of  TCif;,  viz.  UJ,  is  employed  as  a  relative 
prefix  to  nouns,  pronouns,  and  verbs.  It  is  accompanied  in  general 
-by  the  vowel  (  ),  and  occasionally  by  ( .)» in  either  of  which  cases  the 
letter  following,  unless  a  guttural,  receives  Daghesh  forte  (§  33.  l.\; 
it  also  appears  sometimes  with  (  ),  and  in  a  few  instances  without  a 
vowel.  Accordingly  we  have  the  following  four  forms  in  which  this 
prefixed  relative  is  found,  viz.  tl,  ID,  W,  and  ©.  It  occurs  chiefly  in 
<]Janticles  and  Ecclesiastes,  where  it  is  used  almost  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  separable  *^©S;,  and  occasionally  in  some  of  the  other  late  writings. 
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e.  g.  b:?Ty  Judg.  7:12.,  nDSTZJ,  niH^^lO  Ps.  144:15.,  bi<W  146:5., 
)r\'4  Jo"b'l9:  29.,  ^iJlp'^^JJI??  Lam.  2  :'l6.,  Dn^  Eccl.  3:  1*8.  It  is 
found  also  a  few  times  in  the  book  of  Judges,  e.  g.  ^P\)2p^  Judg.  5  :  7., 
!ir\J!51iJ  6  :  17.  In  a  few  instances  '^  appears  with  the  liquid  b  for  "i 
(see  §  73.  4.),  e.  g.  "i^^ttJ^  on  whose  account,  Jon.  1 :  7.,  'i^tJS  on  my 
account     Once  nffil^  b©  Eccl.  8  :  17. 

§  637.  Another  relative  exists  in  the  pronoun  ^S  wJio,  which,  what 
(qui,  qucB,  quod),  Gen.  3 :  19.  4 :25.  Is.  54  :  6.  57  :  20.  Ps.  22  :  31.  This 
word  however  is  employed  more  frequently  as  a  particle,  signifying 
that,  so  that  (qudd) ;  in  which  sense  also  ^tl_^_  is  often  used.    See  §  1091. 


INTERROGATIVE     PRONOUNS. 

§  638.  In  Hebrew  there  are  two  Interrogative  Pronouns  (SlbsjISn  "'^313) 
lyQ  who  ?  and  Jl^  what  ?  the  first  relating  to  persons  only,  the  latter  to 
things, 

§  639.  Although  the  pronoun  tTQ  is  most  frequently  accompanied  by 
(  ),  it  also  takes  either  (  \  or  (  ).  a.  When  the  initial  letter  of  the 
following  word  is  a  guttural  not  accompanied  by  (  ),  the  pronoun 
takes  (  J,  e.  g.  liJi:i||-ni?  Ps.  8  :  5.  Job  7  :  17.,  b^&^  m  v.  20.,  ^SlVJltt 
Ps.  3 : 2.,  nn  niS  31 :  20.  b.  When  connected  by  Makkeph  with  a  word 
beginning  with  Si  or  n,  ( _)  is  sometimes  employed,  e.  g.  N^n"Jlla  Num. 
16  :  11.,  i^rSDlnTila  Job  21  :  21. ;  occasionally  also  without  Makkeph, 
e.  g.  ''ns^l^n  TVn  Gen.  31 :  36.  c.  When  followed  by  a  guttural  with 
(  ),  (  )  is  generally  taken  for  the  sake  of  distinctness  (§  101.  1.  &.), 
e.'  g.  "I'ln^tin-n'ai  n^toirn'a  Gen.  20  :  9.,  "ibn-rra  Ps.  89 :  48.  ;  and 
occasionally,  though  seldom,  when  followed  by  another  letter,  e.  g. 
'i^inD  ntt  Ps.  4  :  3.,  i5b  n^^  Job  7 :  21.,  t:&tJlQ  Jll?  2  Kings  1  : 7., 
^Stl  ni2"b5>  Is.  1:5.  d.  Generally,  however,  when  followed  by  any 
other  letter  than  a  guttural,  fsD  takes  ( _ )  ;  and  as  the  final  H  of  this 
pronoun,  which  is  almost  always  connected  with  the  following  word 
by  Makkeph,  is  not  regarded  in  its  pronunciation,  the  initial  letter 
of  the  following  word  takes  Daghesh  forte  (§33.  1.),  e.  g.  n^^T"?!^ 
Gen.  12  :  18.,  ii^J^t'-n^  2  :  19.,  rfbTl^  21  :  17.,  ]nXS12  m  31  :  37., 
n^^'Wll  m  46  :  33.,  "^^pm'm  31  :  36. 

§640.  In  some  instances  this  pronoun  is  connected  with  the  fol- 
lowing word  so  as  to  form  with  it  but  one  ;  and  then  tl  is  rejected, 
e.  g.  nTia  Ex.  4  :  2.  for  T^rHIZ,  DDb^  Is.  3  :  15.  for  DDb-Jltt,  Wbntt 
Mai.  1  ':  13.  for  wbn  ni2. 
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§  641.  This  particle  occasionally  receives  the  prepositions  S,  3,  b, 
when  it  takes  for  its  vowel  either  a  or  e.  The  two  first,  3  and  D, 
are  usually  accompanied  by  (_),  which  is  followed  by  Daghesh  in  the 
initial  letter  of  the  pronoun,  e.  g.  nisa  Ex.  22  :  26.  33  :  16.,  niSS 
Gen.  47  :  8.  Job  13  :  23,  ni23  Zech.  7:3.:  the  last,  b,  takes  ('), 
whether  followed  by  Daghesh  or  not,  e.  g.  ni2b  Ps.  49  :  6.  2  Sam. 
2:22.,  nttb  1  Sam.  1:8. 


HE     INTERROGATIVE. 

§  642.  The  letter  r»  is  used  also  as  an  interrogative  prefix  to  verbs, 
nouns,  or  particles,  and  corresponds  to  the  Latin  an  7  num  ?  It  is 
then  termed  He  Interrogative  (fbt^Wll  i^H). 

§  643.  This  prefix  is  generally  accompanied  by  the  compound 
Sh'wa  (_  ),  e.  g.  'iDbif  'l^itJn  am  I  the  guardian  ?  Gen.  4  :  9.,  ^S-prn 
can  there  be  found  ?  41 :  38.,  nTH  is  this  ?  43  :  29.,  '^bS^H  because  not  ? 
Ex.  14:11. 

§644.  Before  a  guttural  (_)  is  usually  taken,  in  order  that  both 
letters  may  be  sounded  distinctly,  which  could  not  be  done  were  n  to 
retain  the  Sh'wa,  as  the  voice  must  then  pass  quickly  to  the  letter 
following  (§§  391,  413),  e.  g.  JTli^n  Job  22  :  15.,  n'llS^nn  Jer.  2  :  11., 
Dh'^^nn  Num.  31  :  15.,  fil^in  Hag.  1:4.;  and  in  one  instance  before 
the  weak  letter  ^,  viz.  I'D'^^n  Lev.  10 :  19.  for  ntS'^^'n. 

§  645.  Before  a  guttural  with  (  ),  like  the  article  it  generally  takes 
(  )  (see  §629.  2.),  e.  g.  "^b«n  Ezek.  28:9.,  2t}T\T\  Gen.  24  :  5., 
fbm  Ezek.  18  :  23. 

§646.  Before  a  vowelless  letter,  it  retains  only  the  (  )  of  the  com- 
pound Sh'wa  (  ),  in  order  to  avoid  the  concurrence  of  two  Sh'was, 
e.  g.  njirpn  Gen.  34  ;  31.,  ^^^)2bn  Job  18  :4. ;  and  frequently  the 
initial  letter  receives  a  Daghesh,  e.  g.  ■l'^;a^^  Job  23  :  6.,  "jlbn  Gen. 
17  :  17. ;  J^ri^^lCSn  18  :  21.,  nShSH  37  :  32." 


I 


HE     DIRECTIVE. 

§  647.  The  letter  n,  which  when  placed  at  the  beginning  of  a  word 
has  the  power  of  singling  it  out  from  others  of  its  class,  and  rendering 
it  definite,  when  added  to  the  end  of  a  noun,  and  resting  in  (  ),  signi> 
fies  direction  towards  the  object  which  the  noun  denotes,  thus  r.';'3n 
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the  house)  JHln^Sn  to  the  house  (olaovdE) ;  ^riH  the  mountain,  H^Sin  to 
the  mountain.  From  this  it  receives  the  name  of  He  Directive,  or,  as 
it  is  usually  termed,  He  Local. 

§  648.  As  this  suffix  is  connected  very  loosely  with  the  noun,  the 
last  syllable  of  which  retains  its  accent  (§56.  1.),  it  exerts  but  little 
influence  on  the  vowels  of  the  word,  e.  g.  p'SS  north,  tljis^  northward ; 
pn  Haran,  T\'T\T\  to  Haran ;  QiO  there,  IVB'^  thither ;  U^  sea,  JTSl^ 
seaward,  i.  e.  westward.  It  chiefly  affects  the  vowel  immediately 
preceding  :  this,  when  short  and  making  a  mixed  syllable,  is  rejected 
on  the  addition  of  the  directive  particle,  the  (^ )  in  which  the  latter 
rests  being  given  to  the  final  letter  of  the  noun  (§  104.  2.),  e.  g.  fl'^'S, 
ntT^3  ;  D^ttTiJ,  (TD^^tD.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  Cegholate 
nouns,  e.  g.  DS^Dj  512?^:? ;  d'jj?,  rila'lj? ;  l5y\,  Jltj'in  ;  which  sometimes 
shorten  the  first  vowel  also,  e.  g.  f^ifi,  HSIi^.  The  rejection  occa- 
sionally takes  place  when  the  vowel  is  long,  e.  g.  H^Ttt,  Hln^T^  Ex. 
27  :  13.  and  nn^Ttt  Deut.  4:41.  When  the  ultimate  syllable  of  the 
noun  commences  with  a  vowelless  consonant,  its  vowel,  whose  rejection 
would  cause  the  concurrence  of  two  consonants  neither  immediately 
preceded  nor  accompanied  by  a  vowel,  is  shifted  to  the  first  of  them, 
e.  g.  dDT^  5  fT53ptJ  Hos.  6:9.  In  the  following  instance  ( ^ )  is  changed 
into  (  ')  by  §'ioi.  1.  b.),  viz.  )'r\^,  ^B. 

§  649.  The  words  tlbl^ia  upwards,  ntati  downwards,  generally  receive 
also  the  directing  particle  b ,  which  is  prefixed  for  the  sake  of  empha- 
sis, thus  Slb^12b,  HD'ab.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  word  Jnbii^pb 
to  hell,  Ps.  9  :  18.  It  also  occurs  with  the  preposition  3,  e.  g.  tlTB'lha 
1  Sam.  23:15,  18,  19. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

THE    PARTICLES. 

§650.  Particles  (D*'!?^)  are  words  which  do  not  represent  ideas  of 
actions,  things,  or  attributes,  as  verbs,  nouns,  and  adjectives ;  but  are 
employed  merely  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  various  relations 
existing  between  one  notional  word  and  another,  and  one  sentence  and 
another,  and  thus  serve  to  give  clearness  and  precision  to  discourse. 
As  these  words  do  not  belong  to  what  may  be  called  the  essential  part 
of  language,  it  is  obvious  that  they  can  be  the  most  easily  dispensed 
with,  and  that  a  language  in  its  earlier  stages  of  existence,  before 
accuracy  of  expression  has  become  an  object,  must  necessarily  be  poor 
in  particles,  the  number  of  which  however  gradually  increases  as  the 
desire  for  perspicuity  becomes  more  and  more  sensibly  felt ;  so  that  the 
quantity  and  variety  of  particles  in  a  language  serves  in  some  measure 
as  the  standard  of  its  cultivation.  Accordingly,  as  might  have  been 
anticipated,  the  Hebrew,  which  reached  a  certain  degree  of  refinement 
while  a  living  tongue,  has  a  moderate  number  of  particles.  Of  these 
but  few  are  primitives,  the  majority  being  derived  from  other  parts  of 
speech. 

§651.  The  Hebrew  particles  may  be  divided  according  to  their 
various  offices  into, 

§  652.  Adverbs,  or  words  used  to  qualify  the  meaning  of  verbs  and 
adjectives,  e.  g.  inS'in  ^Di^^'l  he  ate  huch,  '12^)2  ^llhl  he  left  LITTLE^ 
1^)2  b™  VERY  great, 

§  653.  Prepositions,  words  or  fragmentary  prefixes  used  to  show  the 
relation  borne  to  a  noun  or  pronoun  by  a  preceding  word,  e.  g.  •[b^'l 
tr^a^  he  went  into  the  house,  illblS  li^i^  a  man  after  his  own  heart, 
^yib  "lilattt  a  song  OF  David,  ^i^S';  ^'^12  D'^pbu^  and  kings  shall  issue 
FROM  thee,  Diiiri  '^SB  b^  ^^1  ond  darkness  (was)  upon  tlie  face  of 
the  deep, 

§  654.  Conjunctions,  words  or  fragmentary  prefixes  used  to  connect 
entire  sentences  or  their  principal  members,  e.  g.  "ji^S  Wl  bSfl  "^ST^I 
ntt'lii;  ^ib  1VT\  )^p)  Abel  was  a  keeper  of  sheep,  and  Cain  was  a  tiller 
of  the  soil,  I^^SS  ^B  W  ^Sb  HtoS^S  '^'  ^  make  ourselves  a  name,  lest  we  he 
scattered,  n^^-Tn  rTl'^l^n-nb?  bs^'nto^  ^?:?^  r.ttj'a"^''©;'  Tif  then  sang  Moses 
AND  the  children  of  Israel  this  song,'Db'^*]  Jli^'l  D'^H  the  sea  saw  (it)  avd  fled. 

VOL.  I.  35 
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§  655.  Interjections,  or  words  employed  as  exclamations,  to  express 
some  strong  emotion,  e.  g.  bi^'^'^i^  ''in  woe  to  Ariel ! 

§  656.  We  will  now  discuss  the  several  species  of  particles  sepa- 
rately,  showing  from  which  parts  of  speech  and  in  what  manner  they 
are  derived. 


ADVERBS. 

§657.  Adverbs  (b^Bin  ^i^h),  as  we  have  already  observed,  are 
words  used  to  qualify  verbs  or  adjectives.  Some  are  derived  from 
verbs.  Of  these  the  greater  number  are  from  the  infinitive,  e.  g.  infin. 
Kal,  ^it:  well  from  lit:  to  be  good  ;  infin.  Pi'hel,  "iJltt  quickly  from  ^TO 
to  hasten  ;  infin.  Hiph.,  Hl^^'H  well,  correctly  from  212^  to  be  good,  nS^H 
much  from  T\'2'^  to  be  numerous.  A  few  are  from  the  imperative,  e.  g. 
Slin  come  from  in*^  to  give,  HDb  come  on  from  1\b^  to  walk,  JiX*!  lo, 
behold  from  nij'l  to  see ;  and  the  following  from  the  future,  viz.  plj 
surely,  lit.  I  affirm,  fut.  apoc.  Hiph.  of  "J^S  to  stand  Jirm. 

§  658.  Of  the  adverbs  derived  from  nouns,  which  constitute  a  large 
majority,  some  are  employed  in  the  singular  without  any  change  of 
form,  e.  g.  D5pS^  only  from  D3pS5  cessation,  m^  confidently  from  nt^a 
confidence,  0*113  not  yet  from  ffip  beginning,  ^H^  together  from  ^H^ 
union,  Jibs  surely,  entirely  from  SibS  completion,  "jS  correctly  from  ^3 
right,  just,  ^is^^  very  from  li^tt  strength^  '^^''ja  Zii^Ze  from  131^13  smallness, 
H^|3  /or  ewer  from  JlSl?  perpetuity,  I^^IO  around  from  ^''IlD  circuit,  l^^'i 
suddenly  from  yii'i  moment,  p^  merely  from  pi  thinness,  I'^ttri  continu- 
ally from  I'lttn  perpetuity,  bittl^  yesterday,* 

§  659.  A  few  nouns  are  employed  adverbially  in  the  plural,  e.  g. 
D'^'IT^''^  righteously  from  D'^'lTD^'ia  righteousness,  D^'illbB  wonderfully  from 
^(b&  wonder ;  JliS'^bri  alternately  from  iTS'^bri  change. 

IT  §660.  Adverbs  derived  from  nouns  by  means  of  a  change,  are 
formed, 

§  661.  By  affixing  to  the  noun  the  termination  D7  or  D-,  e.  g.  QJiaiJ 
or  DjIQiiJ  ^rwZy  from  y/y^  truth,  Qsn  ^ra<i«  from  "JH  grace,  favour,  D^i")  6y 
day  from  Di'^  day,  Qp'^'l  emptily  from  pi^l  empty,  empty-handed,  Db^tjS 


*  In  Arabic  many  nouns  are  used  adverbially  in  the  accusative,  thus  £.yjO 
obedience,  L&»Jb  willingly;  5*j  hindrance,  \j^Jj  unwillingly.  Comp.  the 
Greek  t^v  a§>;^^i'.  These  may  all  be  explained  by  supposing  the  ellipsis  of  a 
preposition,  thus  nttSl  confidently  =  fiasa  with  confidence. 
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(=  DiPriB)  suddenly  from  3>riB  moment  (comp.  Is.  29 :  15.),  DttJbtD  the 
day  before  yesterday  (three  days  ago)  from  wbtD  three. 

§  662.  By  affixiDg  the  termination  n^-,  e.  g.  tT'i^nK  backwards  from 
•jiinx  hindmost,  fl'^TQ'INI  in  Aramaic  from  D'lij?  Aram(m,  T\'^'T\1Di<  in 
Ashdodish  from  "lilTOX  Ashdod,  tl*^*!^?!^  in  Jewish  (or  Hebrew)  from 
T\T\^  Judea,  tT^sniJ?  mournfully  from  ^"ip  mourner  ;  ni'^ttpip  uprightly 
from  Httip  height. 

§663.  In  one  instance  by  affixing  a  personal  pronoun,  viz.  'T^H*»  = 
T^n^  together  (in  its  union)  from  nn-s  union  and  the  pronominal  suffix 
y^~i  written  fully  only  in  Jer.  46  :  12,  21.  49  :  3. 

§664.  By  prefixing  a  preposition,  e.  g.  ^i^'QS  exceedingly  from  '^i<ti 
strength,  1^X3  a/mo5<  from  "j^X  nothing,  t2J<b  5o/]!/y  from  t2i<  murmur, 
*7nb  apari  from  ^3  separation,  H^nb  confidently  from  nt:a  confidence, 
HDbb  straight  forwards  from  HDD  presence,  ns:b  /or  ever  from  nSJ? 
eternity,  Q'btJb  peaceably  from  QibHJ  peace, 

§  665.  The  number  of  negative  and  affirmative  adverbs  is  very 
limited.  Some  of  those  which  must  have  been  needed  from  the  first 
are  primitive.  The  negatives  are  bK  not,  j^b  no,  not  (^\ji  privalivum 
whether  prefixed  or  affixed  expressing  negation),  'J'^^5  no,*  "'b^  or  ^nbs 
witkoiit.     The  affirmatives  are  ttj'^  (=  ye*)  z7  is,  "0  thus. 


PRE  POSITIONS. 

§  666.  Prepositions  (On^H  "^^"a)  in  Hebrew  are  words  placed 
before  nouns  or  pronouns,  or  more  commonly  fragments  of  words 
prefixed  to  them,  in  order  to  point  out  the  kind  of  relation  existing 
between  them  and  some  preceding  word.  They  are  termed  separable 
or  inseparable,  according  as  they  constitute  independent  words,  or  are 
prefixed  to  the  noun  or  pronoun  which  serves  as  the  complement  of 
the  relation. 

§  667.  1.  The  separable  prepositions  are  mostly  derived  from  nouns 
with  little  or  no  change,  e.  g.  *inb$  pi.  'I'lrii^  behind  from  ^nx  hinder 
part,  1"^^  between  from  "j^^  interval,  b^lfl  opposite  from  biia  fro7it,  fn  or 
■^313  from  from  {1513  portion,  11^  unto  from  ^^  progress,  bi?  upon  from  b^ 
height.  2.  Others  are  primitive,  e.  g.  bs*  to,  ^1^^  or  1^3  by,  near,  ^3 
before^  riDS  id.,  tM^^  near,  nnn  beneath. 


*  For  the  differences  in  the  use  and  signification  of  the  negatives,  see  Syntax, 
Chap.  XVIII. 
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§668.  The  inseparable  prepositions,  which  occur  by  flir  the  most 
frequently,  are  primitive  particles,  consisting  of  single  letters,  which 
are  prefixed  to  words,  instead  of  being  merely  placed  before  them. 
They  are  3  in,  by,  3  like,  as,  b  to,  of,  •'a  from  for  "j^a  (see  §673). 

§669.  These  fragments  are  prefixed  to  certain  nouns  and  particles 
to  form  new  particles,  e.  g.  with  3  are  formed  bb^S  because  of,  1*1]^^ 
and  tyimS  in  the  midst  of;  with  3,  ^ttJi||S  like,  as,  ittS  like,  "JD  ittlS 
even  so ;  with  b,  n^'ab  downwards,  Slb^^b  upwards,  tl5>b  at  the  time, 
■^ISSb  before;  with  "j^a,  tli?^  from,  b^)2  above,  t^HM  beneath.  In  a 
few  instances  an  additional  -12  is  prefixed,  e.  g.  TiMb'^S,  inb!^'Db'p» 

§670.  1.  The  three  fragmentary  prepositions  2,  D,  b,  are  regularly 
■prefixed  with  Sh'wa,  e.  g.  fl^ll^  m  a  house,  ^ISD^  wji<^  «  book,  ^"i^b  <o 
•or  of  David ;  ntO'5213  ZiA;e  iWo^e* ;  but  when  they  are  added  to  a  noun 
which  has  the  definite  article  T\,  this  latter  is  rejected  by  §  77.  3.,  and 
its  vowel  given  to  the  preposition,  e.  g.  ^'^'^3  for  •f'n'ina,  ^^'13  for 
^n'^n^,  yn^b  for  f  "l^rib .  For  a  similar  elision  of  the  initial  n  of  the 
inf.  Hiph.  see  §  244. 

2.  When  prefixed  to  a  word  whose  initial  letter  has  simple  Sh'wa, 
the  seprepositions  generally  take  the  shortest  vowel  (  )  (§  104.  1.  a.), 
e.  g.  ^n^l^  for  nn'13,  "in'lS  for  ^n"I3,  nn^lb  for  ^nnb;  but  when  the 
Sh'wa  is  compound,  they  take  the  short  vowel  which  corresponds  to  it 

(§  104. 1.  b.),  e.  g.  nia5?b  for  nbS'b,  bbi^b  for  bbxb,  'ibnb  for  '^bnb. 

3.  When  a  word  commences  with  ^ ,  the  preposition  takes  (-),  and 
■^  rests  in  it,  by  §  97.  2.  a,,  e.  g.  ^'a'^a ,  '^p^'^'^'a . 

§671.  When  prefixed  to  the  pronoun  TVi2,  the  two  prepositions  1 
and  D  generally  take  ( _ ),  thus  niQa ,  JTES  ;  and  b  takes  (  ),  thus  TVBb, 
They  all  receive  (  )  before  certain  monosyllabic  pronouns  accompa- 
nied by  a  pause-accent,  e.  g.  DDS,  Hp,  DSlb.  The  b  also  frequently 
takes  (  )  before  other  monosyllables,  e.  g.  ^Db,  *7l^b,  I'lb ;  and  likewise 
before  dissyllabic  infinitives  whose  accent  is  on  the  first  syllable,  e.  g. 
tlDbb,  n'llb  ;  or  other  penacuted  dissyllables  which  have  a  disjunctive 
accent,  e.V  D'^'cb  Gen.  1  :  6.,  nttlb  Ps.  16  :  9.     The  reason  of  the 

'^  •      ITT  -    IVT 

preposition's  taking  a  vowel  in  these  cases  lies  in  the  nature  of  the 
pause-accent,  which  prefers  to  be  preceded  as  well  as  followed  by  a 
consonant  with  a  vowel  (see  §  109.  2.). 

§  672.  When  the  preposition  I'D  is  prefixed  to  a  word,  its  ^  is  assi- 
milated  to  the  letter  following,  which  is  shown  by  a  Daghesh  forte 
inserted  in  the  latter  when  capable  of  receiving  one  (§  77.  2.),  e.  g. 
^fbiaiS  for  -fb-QStt,  dlj^tt  for  dljJS^ .     But  when  followed  by  a  guttural, 
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its  short  vowel  ( ,  )  is  lengthened  into  (   )  (§  102.  1.  c),  e.  g. 

^T\12,  b2?'a  ;  except  the  strongest  guttural  n,  before  which  (   )  generally 

remains  unchanged  (§85.  2.  a.y  e.  g.  "j^^nia. 


Prepositions  and  Adverbs  with  Suffixes. 

<J  673.  The  prepositions  n,  D,  b,  receive  the  pronominal  suffixes,  and 
frequently  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  themselves.  When  the  preposition 
D  receives  a  suffix,  the  syllable  1)2  is  inserted  between  them.  When 
TQ  receives  a  suffix,  it  is  doubled,  the  (  )  of  the  second  syllable  changed 
into  its  modification  (  ),  and  its  1  in  each  case  assimilated  to  the 
letter  following,  which  frequently  takes  a  Daghesh,thus  with  suff.  first 
pers.  sing.  '13'B'a  = ''p5'a!'a  for  'ipSttptt.  The  following  table  shows 
the  manner  in  which  each  of  the  inseparable  prepositions,  viz.  ^,  b,  3, 
and  I'D,  receives  the  pronominal  suffixes. 


SINGULAR. 

■'3^'a 

^Ditt? 

■-b 

■'3 

c.       1. 

^^^ 

!?iit? 

i^  f^?^ 

^) 

515 

"?- 

I  tia 

;.!' 

^^■2 

?jitt? 

t 

ni 

'^nii2  Wtt  ^3^tt 

nit? 

ft 

ia 
na 

::!' 

PLURAL. 

^3^13 

^5it? 

^25 

iji 

c.      1 

D3tt    

1?^    

1?? 

1?^ 

D3a 

"1' 

nnstt  d™  

Dvl? 

Dnb? 

iisb  onb 

na 

ana 

V    T 

:\' 

•jnx?  

in? 

loi 

in> 

T^l 

1*^? 

§  674.  The  syllable  iia  inserted  between  D  and  its  suffixes  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  pronoun  T\*Ci  what,  the  n  of  which  is  changed  into  1  on 
account  of  the  accompanying  vowel  o,  thus  ''2i'52?  lit.  like  (that  of)  me, 
^liiaS  Zi^e  (that  of)  thee.  In  poetry  we  find  it  attached  to  this  and 
other  prepositions  to  form  an  independent  word,  thus  i^3  in  (it),  il33 
like  (it),  i'ab  /o  (it).  The  syllable  il2  is  generally  inserted  between  D 
and  its  suffixes  in  those  cases  only  where  the  accent  is  regularly  on  the 
penult,  viz 
first  person  plural 


before  the  suffixes  of  the  singular  number  and  that  of  the 
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§  675.  The  same  is  to  be  observed  concerning  the  reduplication  of 
the  preposition  "^2  from,  which  generally  takes  place  before  the  light 
suffixes,  viz.  those  of  the  first  and  third  pers.  sing,  and  first  pers.  plur. 
The  T]  of  the  sec.  pers.  sing,  attracts  the  tone  too  powerfully  to  admit 
of  the  compensation  of  ^  by  the  insertion  of  Daghesh,  thus  T^WZ  ;  un- 
less the  word  be  in  pause,  when  the  accent  falls  on  the  penult  (§  107.  3.), 
thus  J'aia  for  ^5^12 .  Before  the  grave  suffixes,  viz.  those  of  the  second 
and  third  pers.  plur.,  which  constantly  receive  the  accent  (§53.  1.), 
the  reduplication  does  not  take  place,  thus  D5'52,  DTO  ;  in  the  latter 
person,  where  the  initial  letter  of  the  suffix  is  a  guttural,  the  preceding 
(  )  of  the  preposition  is  lengthened  into  (  ).  In  poetry  this  preposi- 
tion sometimes  remains  single  when  receiving  the  suffixes  of  the  first 
and  third  pers.  sing.,  e.  g.  i3t3  Ps.  18  :  23.  Job  21  :  16. ;  ^nSlS  Job 
4 :  12.,  t\2)2  Ps.  68  ;  24.  Occasionally  I'D  without  a  suffix  takes  ^ 
paragogically,  e.  g.  ^3'a  Judg.  5  :  14.  Is.  46  :  3.,  ^p2  30  :  11. 

The  Preposition  and  Illustrative  Particle  f^^5 . 

§  676.  The  Illustrative  t^^  (='©.';'  it  is,  Chald.  Will,  Syr.  A-T],  see 
§73.  2.  &.)  is  placed  before  the  name  of  a  person  or  thing,  to  point  out 
its  connection  with  a  preceding  or  following  verb,  and  corresponds 
nearly  in  its  use  to  the  Latin  scilicet,  or  the  English  phrase  to  wit. 
When  the  verb  is  active  transitive,  this  particle  indicates  the  object 
of  the  action  which  the  verb  denotes,  e.  g.  "  In  the  beginning  God 
created  D'''5Q'©?1  Inb5  to  wit  the  heavens,"  Gen.  1:1.;  and  as  this  is  the 
most  frequent  use  of  tlb^,  it  has  thence  been  termed  the  sign  of  the 
accusative.  Occasionally  however  we  find  it  employed  after  the  passive 
of  active  transitive  verbs,  and  also  after  neuter  verbs ;  in  which  case 
it  serves  to  point  out  the  subject  (see  §  833.  3.  note.y  A  striking  proof 
that  the  value  and  use  of  this  particle  is  such  as  we  have  described,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  passage  ^'I'lJl-ni^  'll'n  IDJni^  ^^1^^^  "  ^^at  they  may 
bring  us  an  answer,  to  wit  the  way,"  Deut.  1  :  22. 

§  677.  The  Preposition  tytSi,  with,  by,  near,  is  held  to  be  a  contraction 
for  mis?  vicinity  from  TS":^  to  be  near  (§  77.  2.).  This  particle  is  usually 
employed  to  denote  intimate  connection  or  companionship  between 
one  subject  of  an  intransitive  verb  and  another,  e.  g.  "  Enoch  walked 
t3^n"bi|:"ni5  with  God,"  Gen.  5  :  24.,  "fulness  of  joy  is  !?]^5&-ni5  near 
thy  countenance,"  Ps.  16  :  11. 

§  678.  Both  the  illustrative  and  the  prepositional  tnb^  when  con- 
nected with  a  following  word  by  means  of  Makkeph,  shorten  the  vowel 
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(  )  into  (  )  (§  70.  2.  a.).  Accordingly  when  placed  before  nouns  as 
separute  words,  the  context  alone  can  determine  whether  r.K  or  "TlK 
in  a  given  instance  be  the  illustrative  particle  or  the  preposition.  But 
when  joined  to  the  pronominal  suffixes,  they  are  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  taking  different  vowels,  the  illustrative  particle  receiving 
in  such  case  the  vowel  d,  thus^tiii^  me;  while  the  preposition  shortens 
its  former  (  )  into  (  )  (§101.  2.  b.),  and  consequently  receives 
Daghesh  forte  in  tl,  thus  '^r\i<|  with  me.  The  following  are  the  modes 
in  which  the  suffixes  are  taken  by  each. 


^ns! 

BlXXUt 

JL.AU.. 

inix 

c.        1 

^5^ 

^r\x 

•ynifi? 

^nix 

^m 

tjnii^ 

infic 

inifi^ 

M.    J 
F.     ) 

nnsi 

nnix 

PLURAL. 

^3riyi 

^3ni^ 

C.          1 

tJDWiii 

D?f?^ 

DDtlifiC 

:\' 

1?^^ 

pns 

pin'i^ 

::!» 

^  679.  Both  these  particles  appear  occasionally  with  (  ),  although 
not  followed  by  Makkeph,  as  in  Ps.  47  :  5.  60  :  2.  Prov.  3  :  12.  With 
the  illustrative  particle  the  suffix  of  the  sec.  pers.  masc.  sing,  is  once 
written  in  pause  with  t\  paragogic,  viz.  TOtjUs  Ex.  29  :  35.  for  ^nii^ ; 
and  also  that  of  the  third  pers.  fern,  plur.,  viz.  H^iT^  Ex.  35  :  26.  for 
■Jflii^ .  The  suffix  of  the  sec.  pers.  fern.  sing,  is  once  added  to  the 
preposition  ns5  with  its  proper  vowel  of  union  (  )  instead  of  (  ),  viz. 
^n«ttls.  54:10.  for  ^nijlla. 

§  680.  To  some  prepositions  the  fragmentary  pronouns  are  prefixed 
by  means  of  the  vowel  (^-)j  thus  ^i'^^Hi^ ;  the  prepositions  in  such 
cases  assuming  the  form  of  nouns  in  the  plural  construct,  which  they 
really  are  (§667.  1.).  They  consist  for  the  most  part  of  such  as 
include  the  idea  of  a  substantive,  e.  g.  ynis^  after  (hinder  partj,  p3 
between  (interval),  ^1^  unto  (progress),  b^  over  (height),  mV}  under 
(lower  part).     The  same  vowel  of  union  is  taken  by  the  preposition 
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bij?  to,  probably  to  distinguish  it  from  bi5  god.  Frequently  they 
assume  the  form  of  the  plural  construct  when  without  a  suffix,  e.  g. 
^b?  Num.  24  :  6.  Job  6  :  25.  29  :  3.,  ^^"^  Num.  24  :  20,  24.,  ^b)^  Job 
3  :  22.  5  :  26.  29  :  19.  The  preposition  I^Sl  occasionally  takes  the 
feminine  plural  termination  Sni,  to  which  the  suffixes  are  added  as  to 
nouns  in  the  feminine  plural  (see  §  587.  2.  h.),  thus  ^i'llnis'^a  •  To  the 
four  prepositions  ^n5^>  b^5,  b)^,  and  lj'^'3.,  the  suffixes  are  joined  as  follows. 


1 


ira     I'lD^a 


SINGULAR. 

-    T 

*l^b5? 


?l^bi^    ^^"iriij 
-'- -    n^'in? 

T    "  T    -:  I- 


DD'^3'121 


PLURAL. 

••     T 

DD^blS' 


c. 


1T^^.  Tpy^^ 


§  681.  The  remaining  prepositions  receive  the  suffixes  without  any 
peculiarity,  e.  g.  ^:?^,  "inb,  bb.;\:3,  ^Tb^'-,  first,  pers.  '^'ll^S,  ""^Jlb, 
^bb;^a,  ^r\b3. ;  sec.  _per5.  ^Tj^Il^^,  ^Slb,  'TiribS,  &c. 

§  682.  Some  adverbs  are  by  their  meaning  rendered  capable  of 
receiving  the  fragmentary  personal  pronouns  ;  and  as  they  include  for 
the  most  part  the  idea  of  action  or  existence,  they  take  the  suffixes  of 
the  verbs,  and  frequently  with  an  intervening  2  epenthetic,  e.  g.  in  or 
J-|3Jl  behold,  ^is?  yet,  ilj/  it  is,  I^Jj^  it  is  not,  ^i^  where. 

1.  ^jn,  with  Ji  parag.  Man.  First  pers.  'iSiH  behold  me,  Is.  65:17, 
18.,  ^33(1  behold  us,  Jer.  3  :  22. ;  when  in  pause,  the  first  i  retains  its 
vowel  (  ),  and  consequently  receives  Daghesh  conservative  (§  33.  1.), 
e.  s.  "i^an  Gen.  22 :  11.  Is.  65  :  1.,  ^23n  Job  38  :  35.  ;  occasionally  it 
takes  (  )  for  (  )>  which  gives  rise  to  an  additional  Daghesh  in  the 
second  3,  e.  g.  i32n  Gen.  22  :  7.  27  :  18.,  ^aaJl  Gen.  44  :  16.  50  :  18. 
Num.  14  :  40.  Sec.  pers.  masc.  sing.  ^2!l,  once  tlDSH  2  Kings  7  :  2., 
in  pause  Jstl ;  fem.   -fsH,  in  pause  ^|ri  Gen.  16:11.;  masc.  plur. 
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DDsn  Deut.  1 :  10.     Third  pers.  masc.  sing.  iaJn  Num.  23  :  17.  or 
inan  Jer.  18  :  3.,  plur.  DSH  Gen.  47  : 1. 

2.  TO-  First  pers.  '^STO-  Sec.  pers.  ^niy,  DD'li:?.  Third  pers. 
^2TO  for  ^njTO  Gen.  18  :'  23.,  DTO. 

3.  '^nba .    JPir^i  pers.  ''nbs  Hos.  13:4.    iSec.  pers.  ?|nba  1  Sam.  2 : 2. 

4.  ttj';'.  5ec.  pers.  I^ID^  DD©;?  or  DDTD"?  Deut.  13:4.  Third  pers. 
iD©^  Deut.  29: 14.  1  Sam.  14:39.  23:  23. 

5.  y^tfi  constr.  of)"^^.  First  pers.  "^3^^.  Sec.  pers.  !r|rb5,  DD^K. 
r/»ir<i  ;?er*.  ^^^"^^  for  ^nSS'^K,  SlfrK  Gen.  7:8.,  DJ^'K,  poet.  WrX 
Ps.  73:5. 

6.  '^S^  constr.  of '^X,  with  n  parag.  n?X  Gen.  22:7.  Sec.  pers. 
nS))i5  Gen.  3  :  9.     Third  pers.  i'^X  Ex.  2  :  20.,  DJfc^  Is.  19  :  12. 


CONJUNCTIONS. 

§  683.  Conjunctions  (l^tin  '^^'53)  are  particles  which  connect  two 
or  more  simple  sentences,  or  those  parts  of  such  sentences  as  do  not 
coincide,  and  thus  serve  to  combine  them  into  one.  They  are  mostly 
derivative,  and  consist  of  one,  two,  or  three  letters  each  ;  they  are 
formed  from  other  particles,  from  pronouns,  or  lastly  from  verbs.  We 
shall  divide  them  according  to  their  force  and  signification  into  copu. 
lative,  conditional,  causative,  and  disjunctive. 

§  684.  The  simple  copulative  conjunction  and  is  represented  in 
Hebrew  by  the  inseparable  particle  "i ,  called  1  conjunctive,  which  is 
used  to  point  out  a  close  connection  between  the  word  to  which  it  is 
prefixed  and  the  one  preceding  it,  e.  g.  IRtJifl'l  D1i<  Adam  and  his  wife. 
There  are  likewise  two  separable  copulatives,  D5  and  f]i^  also.  The 
1  conjunctive  is  originally  prefixed  with  Sh'wa ;  but  frequently  the 
laws  of  Hebrew  orthoepy  cause  it  to  receive  a  vowel.     Thus, 

1.  When  prefixed  to  a  word  whose  first  letter  has  Sh'wa,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  concurrence  of  two  vowelless  letters,  the  conjunction 
*!,  instead  of  the  vowel  i,  which  it  should  take  by  the  general  rule 
§  104.  1.  a.,  prefers  its  homogeneous  w,  in  which  it  quiesces  (§  92.  3.), 
e.  g.  fn^n^  for  f'lijn'l,  D^'nn^^  for  Q'^nnii. 

2.  When  followed  by  %  the  latter  causes  the  conjunction  to  take 
its  homogeneous  vowel  i,  in  which  it  then  rests,  e.  g.  "^Tj!^^  for  'in*)'i , 
*!p^^  for  ^1^"^") .  The  influence  of  *>  reaches  the  conjunction  even  through 
an  intervening  Ji  or  H,  and  causes  it  to  take  the  same  vowel  (§  19.  3. 
note.),  e.  g.  dt1'i;>n'l  Josh.  8  :  4.  Zech.  8  :  13.  for  Dfl'^'ini,  Ori'''?^''  Ezeko 
37  :  5,  6,  14.        " 
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3.  a.  When  followed  by  one  of  the  letters  1,  S,  'a,  of  the  same 
organ  (§  6),  1  conjunctive  rests  in  its  homogeneous  u,  even  when,  such 
initial  letter  being  provided  with  a  vowel  of  its  own,  the  first  rule 
above  given  does  not  apply,  e.  g.  ■y^'nll^,  "DjBT^'Q^,  ^BV  This  pecu- 
liarity arises  from  the  difficulty  of  enunciating  two  labials  in  immediate 
succession  ;*  which  must  be  done  were  the  utterance  of  the  1  allowed 
to  depend  on  the  vowel  of  the  succeeding  letter,  as  •J'1'111,  &c. :  to 
prevent  this,  the  laws  of  euphony  compel  the  labial  ^  to  resign  its 
consonantal  power,  and  rest  in  its  homogeneous  u  (§  92.  3.). 

5.  When  the  first  syllable  of  a  word  bears  a  disjunctive  accent,  a 
prefixed  h  conjunctive  generally  takes  (  ),  in  order  that  the  accent 
may  be  preceded  by  a  vowel  (see  §671),  e.  g.  Slb^^l  Josh.  1:8., 
^"ii)  'ycitl)  Ezek.  27  :  17.  And  even  if  the  first  letter  be  a  labial,  e.  g. 
t6)  Gen.  1  :  2.,  i^lj  1  Sam.  18  :  16.,  nSI  nrifij  Is.  24 :  17.,  'imj 
Gen.  19 :  19.,  nniSI  Ezek.  28  :  8. 

T    V-T 

§  685.  The  conditional  conjunctions  are  DNJ  and  '^S  if,  Di5  ^3  if  not, 
but,  TJ{  then,  ^b  if 

§  686.  The  causal  conjunctions  are  ItJi^  that,  because  (on,  quod), 
^TSi$3  as,  so  as  (quemadmodum),  "J^";)  because,  pb  or  ^S  b^  therefore, 
tVBb  wherefore,  ^ynb  on  account  of,  njPj?  because,  "JS  lest. 

§  687.  The  disjunctive  conjunctions  are  bi$,  Vib  and  bSl  not,  tfi$  but, 
p^  only,  ii^  or,  "h'^b  unless. 


Remarks  on  Wav  Conjunctive. 

§  688.  The  particle  Wav  Conjunctive  (I'^artJl  1*1),  the  explanation  of 
whose  origin  was  long  left  unattempted,  has  lately  been  fancifully  sup- 
posed to  derive  its  connecting  power  from  the  meaning  of  its  name,  11 
a  hook  !  We  hope,  however,  to  be  able  to  show  satisfactorily  that  both 
the  origin  and  force  of  this  particle  are  to  be  found  like  those  of  1 
conversive  in  the  verb  of  existence  ni(r;  =  !T^«l. 

T     T  T     T 

§689.  If  we  examine  into  the  nature  of  the  simple  conjunction,  we 
shall  find  that  its  chief  use  is  to  connect  nouns  and  verbs,  or  the  names 
of  things  and  actions,  by  means  of  the  fundamental  idea  common  to 
both,  viz.  that  of  existence.    In  the  phrase,  "  Moses  and  Aaron  preached 


*  For  the  same  reason  in  both  Sanscrit  and  Greek,  when  two  aspirated 
syllables  concur,  the  first  aspirate  is  changed  into  a  mute,  e.  g.  necplXrjxci  for 
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and  prayed,"  the  first  and  serves  to  connect  the  state  of  existence  im- 
plied in  the  name  Moses  with  that  o(  Aaronj  and  the  second  to  connect 
the  verbs  preached  and  prayed  by  the  common  medium  of  the  existence 
inherent  in  both.  It  thus  prevents  the  necessity  for  repeating  those 
parts  of  two  or  more  simple  sentences  which  coincide  by  connecting 
together  those  whicli  do  not.  So  that  the  single  proposition,  "God 
created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,"  is  equivalent  to  "  God  created  the 
heavens,"  "God  created  the  earth;"  and  by  connecting  both  their 
subjects  and  predicates,  the  phrase  given  above  is  made  to  contain  the 
four  following  distinct  statements,  viz.  "  Moses  preached,"  "  Moses 
prayed,"  "Aaron  preached,  "Aaron  prayed." 

§  690.  The  Hebrew  conjunctive  particle  "i  is,  we  are  satisfied,  a 
fragment  of  the  verb  of  existence  n'1«l  =  yT'n,  which,  being  prefixed 
to  the  name  of  a  person,  a  thing,  or  an  action,  connects  with  it  the 
essential  part,  viz.  the  existence,  of  a  preceding  noun  or  verb.*  When 
employed  as  a  mere  conjunction,  it  is  destitute  of  a  vowel ;  but  when 
prefixed  to  a  verb  in  the  future  tense  for  the  additional  purpose  of 
converting  it  into  an  imperfect,  it  takes  the  vowel  (  )  (see  §214.  1.). 
As  the  two  particles  ^  and  1  have  thus  an  identity  of  origin,  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  in  what  manner  the  latter  acquires  its  conjunctive 
as  well  as  conversive  power  (§  214.  1.). 

§691.  This  hypothesis,  which  deduces  the  definite  article  n,  1 
conjunctive,  and  1  conversive,  from  the  same  source,  presents  us  with 
the  means  of  throwing  light  on  certain  phenomena  which  have  not 
hitherto  been  satisfactorily  explained.  We  allude  to  the  fact,  that  in 
the  Samaritan  text  of  the  Pentateuch  we  find  n  employed  for  1  con- 
versive, e.  g.  -^Vffl^  Gen.  1 :  15.  for  '^VlTlt ,  /Tl^ffl^  7:12, 17. 
for  ffl^fflt,  ^A^ffl^  7  :  23.  for  ^A^fflt,  Tl:ffl^  14 :  13. 
for  T1fJl^,  &c.,  and  for  1  conjunctive,  e.  g.  AA'^  Gen.  1  :  16.  for 
AA^,  A'^i^  Ex.  3  :  19.  for  Ai'^'^,  &c. ;  and  vice  versa  that  1 
is  sometimes  used  for  the  article  n,  e.  g.  A^^A^  Gen.  17:21. 
for  A^^A^,  ^ffl-fflVt  22  :  29.  for  ^/Tl-mV^,  Am^-fll^t 
25  :  13.  for  ArH'^'ffl^'^,  &c.  (See  Gesenius's  Lehrgebaude,  §  87. 
Anm.  3.).  We  would  merely  ask  in  conclusion.  On  what  other  prin- 
ciple than  a  community  of  origin  and  consequently  of  radical  meaning 
can  the  frequent  interchange  of  these  particles  be  accounted  for  ? 


•  As  a  proof  of  the  origin  of  this  particle,  we  occasionally  find  it  employed 
in  lieu  of  the  verb  of  existence,  e.  g,  i'T^^^ii  <1^'^3  in  Ramah,  that  is,  in  his 
city,  1  Sam.  28 : 3.    Comp.  Ps.  68  :  10.  Job  10 :  17.' ' 
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INTEEJECTIONS. 

§692.  Interjections  (nsj^^lJ^H  ''^tl)  are  for  the  most  part  isolated 
exclamations  which  express  some  strong  emotion  of  the  mind,  as  grief, 
joy,  fear,  anger,  &c.  On  this  account  they  present  of  all  words  the 
most  inartificial  appearance,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  simple 
guttural  sounds,  e.  g.  Jlfi  oh!  or  stronger  itiSl  Ezek.  30:  2.,  or  still 
more  strongly  rti^  (Germ,  ach)  6:11.  The  weaker  form  is  used  with 
a  slight  preceding  aspiration  to  denote  astonishment  or  fear,  thus 
^niH ;  and  the  stronger  form  with  a  stronger  preceding  aspiration,  to 
indicate  joy  or  malicious  triumph,  thus  11^T\  Ps.  40  :  16.  Lamenta- 
tion, threatening,  or  the  prediction  of  misfortune  is  made  by  the  inter- 
jection 'lin  Is.  1:4.  10  :  1,  5.,  Amos  5  :  18.,  and  more  emphatically 
by  its  repetition,  thus  in"i!l  Amos  5  :  16.  For  the  same  purpose  is 
employed  the  slighter  aspirate  ''ii^  with  a  terminating  vowel,  thus 
n^ii^  Ps.  120  :  5. ;  which  once  appears  in  a  harder  form  produced  by 
allowing  the  lips  to  come  in  contact,  viz.  lins;  (oh  woe  /)  Prov.  23  :  29. 
Sometimes  though  rarely  we  meet  with  the  acute  sound  'in  Ezek. 
^ :  10.  or  ^Nl  Eccl.  4 :  10.  10  :  16. 

§  693.  Some  interjections,  the  majority  of  which  indicate  an  earnest 
desire  for  the  performance  of  an  act  by  another,  are  formed  from 
imperatives,  e.  g.  niJl  give  then  !  come  then  !  imp.  with  Jl  parag.  from 
SJl'i  to  give ;  T^^'^  see !  behold  !  nsH  or  ^jJi  lo  !  behold  !  DSH  hush  !  from 
tlDJl;  *»bbi5  ^^^  *^  ''^^-  ^^^^  ^^2$  with  pron.  sufT. ;  Th'^bTi  far  be  it! 
away !  from  \ht\ ;  ^'^  pray !  for  '^i^S ;  2(2  id. 
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The  figures,  except  those  with  p.  {page)  prefixed,  refer  to  the  sectitnu. 


A. 

Accents,  47—69;  their  origin,  47  w. ; 
disjunctive  and  conjunctive,  47 — 50; 
prepositive  and  postpositive,  51 ;  po- 
etical and  prosaic,  52;  position  of, 
53—58,  on  nouns,  56,  on  verbs,  57,  on 
nouns  and  verbs  with  suffixes,  58; 
distinctive  use  of,  59;  retrocession 
of,  60,  61. 

Addition  of  consonants,  79—82. 

Adjectives,  605—608. 

Adverbs,  657—665. 

Aleph,2,  3;  commutation  of,  73 ;  trans- 
position of,  74;  rejection  of,  76,77; 
addition  of,  80,  82;  peculiarities  of, 
87—90,  421. 

Aleph,  prosthetic,  80. 

Alphabet,  Hebrew,  Samaritan,  and  Rab- 
binic, 2,  3 ;  Sanscrit,  Bengalee,  and 
Ethiopic,  construction  of,  9 ;  Chero- 
kee, construction  of,  9  n. 

Anomalous  nouns,  604. 

Aphaeresis,  76. 

Apocope,  78. 

Arabic  vowels,  11  n.;  solar  letters,  35, 
personal  pronouns,  125 — 130;  active 
and  neuter  verbs,  133  n. ;  modes  of 
verbs,  210  n. ;  imperfect  tense,  213  7i. ; 
nouns  used  adverbially,  658  n. 

Article,  definite,  628—631. 

Aspirates,  7;  their  reception  of  Daghesh 
lene,  36—43. 

Assimilation,  77. 2.,  314,  334. 

B. 

Beth,  2,  3;  its  reception  of  Daghesh 

lene,  36 — 43 ;  commutation  of,  73. 
B'ghadhK'phath  letters.  See  Aspirates. 

C. 

Camech,  2,  3  ;    commutation  of,  73  ; 

'  transposition  of,  74. 

Caph,  2,  3;  its  reception  of  Daghesh 

lene,  36—43 ;  commutation  of,  73 ; 

rejection  of,  76. 
Cardinal  numbers,  610—622. 


Ceghol,  12,  13;  commutation  of,  102. 

Chaldee  personal  pronouns,  125—130. 

Commutation  of  consonants,  73 ;  of 
vowels,  100—102, 

Conjunctions,  683—691. 

Conjunctive  accents,  50. 

Consonants,  commutation  of,  73 ;  trans- 
position of,  74 ;  rejection  of,  75—78 ; 
addition  of,  79—82. 

Construct  state,  567;  singular,  568— 
573;  plural,  579— 583. 

Contraction,  77—1. 


Daghesh,  26—43;  forte,  27-35,  com- 
pensative and  conservative,  32;  lene, 
36—43,  insertion  of,  38—43. 

Daleth,  2,  3  ;  its  reception  of  Daghesh 
lene,  36—43  ;  commutation  of,  73. 

Definite  article,  628—631. 

Demonstrative  pronouns,  632—634;  re- 
marks on,  656—658. 

Dentals,  6;  commutation  of,  73. 

Dual  number,  formation  of,  562—564  ; 
construct  of,  579. 


Epenihesis,  81. 

Ethiopic  personal  pronouns,  125 — 130. 

Etymology,  110—693. 

Euphony,  changes  arising  from,  72—82. 

F. 

Final  letters,  5. 

Fractional  numbers,  627. 

Future  tense,  155;  formation  of,  162; 

paragogic,  204—207  ;  apocopate,  208 

—211. 

G. 

Genders  of  nouns,  49S— 497. 

Gimel,  2,  3 ;  its  reception  of  Daghesh 
lene,  36 — 43 ;  commutation  of,  73. 

Gutturals,  6 ;  commutation  of,  73  ;  pecu- 
liarities of,  84,  85. 
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H. 

'Hayin,2,  3j  commutation  of,  73;  pe- 
culiarities of,  85.  3, 

He,  2,  3  ;  its  recepiion  of  Mappik,  44; 
of  Raphe,  594.  2.;  commutation  of, 
73,  439,  572;  transposition  of,  74; 
rejection  of,  76—78,  439.  2.,  670  ;  acU 
dition  of,  80,  82;  peculiarities  of,  85. 
4.,  437—439. 

He  paragogic,  204 — 207;  interrogative, 
642—645;  directive,  647— 649. 

Hhateph  Patiahh,  Hhateph  Ceghol,  and 
Hhateph  Kamets, '20—22. 

Hheth,  2,  3;  commutation  of,  73  ;  pe- 
culiarities of,  85.  2. 

Hhirik  Gadhol,  12,  13;  its  immutabi- 
lity, 100.  1. 

Hhirik  Katon,  12,  13  ;  commutation 
of,  102. 

Hholem,  12,  13;  commutation  of,  100, 
101 ;  rejection  of,  103. 

Hiph'hil,  135,  136;  formation  and  sig- 
nification of,  147,  148 ;  inflection  of, 
185—190. 

Hithpa^hel,  135,  136;  formation  and 
signification  of,  151 — 151;  inflection 
of,  197—202. 

Hoph'hal,  135, 136;  formation  and  sig- 
nification of,  149,  150;  inflection  of, 
191—196. 

I. 

Imperative  mode,  157;  formation  of,  163. 

Imperfect  letters,  7 ;  peculiarities  of, 
83—98. 

Imperfect  verbs,  251—470. 

Indicative  mode,  155  ;  formation  of, 
IGO,  162. 

Infinitive  mode,  156;  formation  of,  161. 

Interjections,  692,  693. 

Interrogative  pronouns,  638 — 641 ;  par- 
ticle, 642—645. 

K. 

Kal,  135,  136;  formation  and  signifi- 
cation of,  138,  139  ;  inflection  of,  160 
—166. 

Kamets,  12,  13  ;  commutation  of,  100, 
101 ;  rejection  of,  103. 

Kamets  Hhatuph,  12,  13  ;  mode  of  dis- 
tinguishing it  from  Kamets,  24,  25; 
commutation  of,  102, 

Kibbuts,  12,  13 ;  commutation  of,  102. 

Koph,  2,  3  ;  commutation  of,  73. 

K'ri  and  K'thibh,  71. 

Kushoi,  457^, 


Labials,  6;  commutation  of,  73. 
Lamedh,2,  3;  commutation  of,  73;  as- 
similation of,  77.  2.,  .334. 


Letters,  Hebrew,  1—8 ;  number  of,  2 ; 
their  powers  and  representatives,  3; 
order  of,  4;  final  and  extended,  5; 
perfect  and  imperfect,  7 ;  radical  and 
servile,  8 ;  imperfect,  peculiarities 
of,  83 — 98 ;  numerical  powers  of, 
622  n. 

Linguals,  6  ;  commutation  of,  73. 

Liquids,  6 ;  commutation  of,  73 ;  inser- 
tion of,  81. 

M. 

Makkeph,70. 

Mappik,  44. 

Matres  lectionis,  9. 

Mem,  2, 3 ;  commutation  of,  73 ;  rejec- 
tion of,  78,  579. 

Methegh,  62—69 ;  absolute  use  of,  63  ; 
relative  use  of,  64 — 69. 

Milra^handMiPhel,53. 

Modes  of  verbs,  155 — 157;  indicative, 
155  ;  infinitive,  156 ;  imperative,  157; 
optative  and  potential,  204 — 207. 

Multiliteral  nouns,  547, 548. 

N. 

Niph'hal,  135,  136;  formation  and  sig- 
nification of,  140,  141;  inflection  of, 
167—179. 

Nouns,  490—604;  accent  on,  56,  58; 
genders  of,  493 — 497 ;  derivative, 
formation  of,  498 — 558,  from  perfect 
verbs,  501 — 516, from  imperfect  verbs, 
517 — 541,  quadriliterals,  542 — 546, 
multiliterals,  547,  548 ;  inflections  of, 
549—583,  form  of  plural,  549—561, 
of  dual,  562 — 564,  formation  of  sin- 
gular construct,  568 — 571,  of  plural 
absolute,  574 — 578,  of  plural  con- 
struct, 579 — 583  ;  with  pronominal 
suffixes,  584 — 603;  anomalous,  604. 

Numbers  of  nouns,  549 — 564. 

Numerals,  609—627;  cardinal,  610— 
622  ;  ordinal,  623—626  ;  fractional, 
627. 

Nun,  2,  3;  commutation  of,  73;  rejec- 
tion of,  76—78,226,  314;  addition  of, 
81,  82. 

Nun  epenthetic,  81. 

O. 

Optative  and   potential  modes,  204 — 

207. 
Ordinal  numbers,  623—626. 
Orthoepy  and  Orthography,  1 — 109. 

P. 

Palatals,  6;  commutation  of,  73, 

Paradigm  of  perfect  verbs,    p.   123  ; 

verbs  ^  guttural,   p.   141 ;    verbs  y 

guttural,  p.  146  ;  verbs  ^  guttural,  p, 

151 ;   verbs  35 ,  p.   154  ;  verbs  ^5 , 
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p.  159;  verbs  njj,  P-  1^'^;  verbs  ^y, 
p.  173;  verbs  yy,  p.  199;  verbs  jt^, 
p.  189;  verbs  nb.  P-  1^4;  Kal  with 
suffixes,  p.  210;  singular  construct, 
p.  244;  plural  absolute,  p.  248;  plu- 
ral construct,  p.  251  ;  nouns  with 
suffixes,  p.  256;  prepositions  and  ad- 
veibs  with  suffixes,  pp.  277,  279,  280. 
Paragoge,  82. 

Participles,  158;  formation  of,  1G4. 
Particles,  650—693. 
Paltahh,  12, 13 ;  commntalion  of,  102. 
Patlahh  furtive,  23. 

Pause-accents,  105;  vowel  changes  pro- 
duced by,  106—108;  position  of,  109. 
Pe,  2,  3;  commutation  of,  73. 
Perfect  letters,  7. 

Perfect  verbs,  inflection  of,  16C— 250 
Personal  pronouns,  120—123 ;  remarks 

on,  124—130. 
Pi'hel,  135,  136 ;  formation  and  signifi- 
cation of,  142—144;  inflection  of,  173 
—178. 
plural  nouns,  549—561;  formation  of 
absolute,  574—578 ;  of  construct,  579 
—583. 
Postpositive  accents,  51. 
Potential  mode,  204—207. 
Prepositions,  666 — 682. 
Prepositive  accents,  51. 
Preterite  tense,  155;  forrtalion  of,  160. 
Pronouns,  personal,  120—130;  demon- 
strative, 632,  633 ;  relative,  634—637; 
interrogative,  638—641. 


auadriliteral  verbs,  469,  470;  nouns, 
542—546. 


R. 


Rabbinic  alphabet,  2;  numerical  nota- 
tion, 622  n. 

Radical  letters,  8. 

Raphe,  45, 494. 2. 

Retrocession  of  accent,  60,  61. 

Rejection  of  consonants,  75 — 78. 

Relative  pronouns,  635—638. 

Remarks  on  personal  pronouns,  124— 
130;  on  perfect  verbs,  221— 250;  on 
verbs  jj  guttural, 268— 278,  on  verbs  5 
guttural,  291—294,  on  verbs  2D,  327— 
334,  on  verbs  ^5,  349—358,  on  verbs 
12),  384—395,  on  verbs  15,  398—401, 
on  verbs  55,  404—420,  on  verbs  nb. 
422—436,  on  verbs  nb'  440—462,  ge- 
neral, on  verbs  j^b  ^^^  nb>  463,  464, 
general,  on  imperfect  verbs,  467,  468 ; 
on  the  suffixes  of  verbs,  480—489 ;  on 
the  suffixes  of  nouns,  593—603 ;  on 
the  cardinal  numbers,  613—622;  on 
the  ordinals,  624—626 ;  on  Wav  con- 
junctive, 688—691. 


Resh,  2,  3 ;  commutation  of,  73;  inser- 
tion of,  81 ;  peculiarities  of,  85. 1. 

Root,  twofold  application  of  the  term, 
112. 

Rukokh,  45  n. 

S. 

Samaritan  alphabet,  2;  pentateuch,  its 
commutation  of  n  and  t,  691. 

Sanscrit  alphabet,  9;  vowel  changes, 
10  n. ;  personal  pronouns,  125 — 130. 

Semi-vowels,  their  affinities  to  vowels, 
U;  peculiarities  of,  86 — 98. 

Servile  letters,  8. 

Shin,  2,  3;  commutation  of,  73;  trans- 
position of,  74. 

Shurek,  12;  its  immutability,  100.  1. 

Sh'wa  simple,  17—19,  quiescent  and 
mobile,  18,  19 ;  compound,  20—22. 

Sibilants, 7;  commutation  of, 73;  trans- 
position of,  74,  151. 

Sin,  2,  3;  commutation  of,  73;  trans- 
position of,  74. 

Species  of  verbs,  135,  136;  formation 
and  signification  of,  138 — 154. 

Structure,  grammatical,  119. 

Suffixes,  pronominal,  of  verbs,  471— 
489  ;  of  nouns,  584—603 ;  of  particles, 
673—682. 

Syllables,  simple  and  mixed,  15;  new, 

rise  of  104, 107.  3.  4. 
Syncope.  77. 

Syriac  Kushoi  and  Rukokh,  45  n. ;  per- 
sonal pronouns,  125 — 130. 


Table  of  consonants,  p.  3 ;  of  vowels, 
p.  14;  of  accents,  pp.  38,  39,  40;  of 
separable  personal  pronouns,  p.  90; 
of  pronominal  suffixes  of  verbs,  p. 
208;  of  pronominal  suffixes  of  nouns, 


p.  254;  of  cardinal  numbers,  pp.  262, 

264,  265;  of  ordinal  numbers,  p  266. 
Tav,  2,  3;   its  reception  of  Daghesh 

lens,  36-— 43,  614;  commutation  of, 

73,  74.  2.  b.,  151.  2.  3. ;  transposition 

of,  74.  2.,  151.  1.2. 
Tenses  of  verbs,  155;  preterite,  160; 

future,  162. 
Teshdid,  27  n. 

Teth,2,  3;  Commutation  of,  73. 
Transposition  of  consonants,  74. 
Tsadhe,  2,  3  ;    commutation  of,  73  ; 

transposition  of,  74. 
Tsere,   12,  13;  commutation  of,  100, 

101 ;  rejection  of,  103. 


Verbs,  131—489 ;  accent  on,  57,  58 ; 
species  of,  135,  136;  modes  of,  155— 
157;  perfect,  inflection  of,  160—250; 
imperfect,  inflection  of,  251—470;  d 
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jjultural,  254—278,  5  guttural,  279— 
394,  b  guttural,  295—313,  js,  315— 
334,  -IS,  336—358,  ijj,  359—395,  ->:?, 
396—401, 3>2> ,  402—420, 5^^ ,  421—436, 
}-jb,  437 — 464,  with  two  imperfect 
letters,  465,  466;  quadriliterals,  469, 
470;  with  pronominal  suffixes,  471 — 
489. 
Vowels,  9 — 14;  classification  of,  10; 
affinity  to  certain  consonants,  11 ; 
signs  by  which  they  are  denoted  in 
Hebrew,  12, 13 ;  combination  of,  with 
,  consonants,  14;  commutation  of,  100 
'  —102 ;  rejection  of,  103  ;  addition  of, 
104;  changes  of,  by  pause-accents, 
105—109. 

W. 

Wav,  2,  3;  commutation  of,  73;  trans- 


position of,  74;  rejection  of,  77;  ad- 
dition of,  82 ;  peculiarities  of,  91 — ^94, 
360. 

Wav  conjunctive,  684  ;  remarks  on, 
688—691. 

Wav  conversive,  future,  122 — 217;  pre- 
terite, 218—220. 

Words,  formation  of,  110—118. 

Writing,  Hebrew,  1,  5,  14. 

Y. 

Yodh,  2,  3  ;  commutation  of,  73 ;  rejec- 
tion of,  76,  77,  338 ;  addition  of,  82 ; 
peculiarities  of,  95 — 98. 

Z. 

Zayin,  2,  3 ;  commutation  of,  73 ;  trans- 
position of,  74. 
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